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L.  W.  DITTMAN, 


GENERAL  AGENT 


Wm.  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Company. 


is 


St.  Louis  Beer  by  the  barrel  or  bottle. 

Case  Beer  for  families  a specialty. 

Have  stocked  the  shelves  with  an  extra  choice 
line  of  bottled  goods,  Brandies,  Gins,  Whiskies, 
Wines,  etc.,  especially  for  family  trade. 

The  best  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars. 


% 
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Office  and  Salesroom,  “THE  NEW  RESORT.” 

236  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET, 

Telephone  384.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Comfort 

By  Not  Limping 


We  make  shoes  for  any  kind 
of  a foot  with  solid  comfort. 


We  take  Plaster  of  Paris 
casts  of  both  feet  and  cut  a last 
which  is  your  own  and  any 
shoemaker  can  fit  you.  Strict- 
ly first-class  custom  work  to 
order. 


DEFORMITY 
SHOE  COMPANY. 

wejl  sut 


UTAH  AND  MONTANA  MACHINERY  CO. 

Mining  S> 
Machinery,  <£ 

Engines,  Boilers,  Steam  Pumps,  Air  Compressors, 

Ingersoll-Sergeant  Rock  Drills, 

! Wire  Rope,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Horse  Whims,  Ore  Cars,  Ore  Buckets, 

C i • , ..  ...  > J ' 

& Estimates  Made  for  Concentrating  and  Stamp  Mills  and  Smelter  Plants.  & 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 


259  S.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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We  Are 
Pioneers 


©C>0' 


Forty  Years 
in  Business 


We  are  the  largest  and  by  far  the  oldest  house  furnishing  establishment 
* in  all  this  great  mountain  region. 

I To  F°r  our  business  has  been  wonderfully 
IXCjOICc  wun  LJb*  successful.  Why?  Because  it  is  and 

always  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  trade  with  us. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  we  sell,  and  our  good 
quality  cheap  goods  sell  for  less  money  than  any  other  goods — no  mat- 
ter how  fiimsily  made. 

We  carry  everything  necessary  to  furnish  a home  in  seemingly  end- 
less variety.  We  can  with  equal  ease  furnish  either  the  cottage  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  palace  of  the  millionaire. 

Visitors  will  be  cordially  welcomed  during  Jubilee  week. 
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F*vire  Drugs.  Low  Prices.  Good.  Treatment.  Quick-  P^r-r  «=i 

■ / K 


« Established  i$62.  « 

James  G.  McDonald 


andy 

ompany « 


Manufacturers  of 


360  Riitds  cf 


,j6  The  Oldest  and  Largest 
CANDY  FACTORY  IN  THE  WEST. 


Three  Gold  Medals 

Ter  highest  Standard  of 
excellence  and  Purity. 


Factory  : 268=270  Main  Street. 

Store : 44  Maia  Street. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 


24  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ufah. 

(ESTABLISHED  s866.) 


Leading  Book  House  of  the  State; 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

t 

■ Artistic  Job  Printers  and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers. 


All  the  MORMON  CHURCH  PUBLICATIONS  always  in 

Stock. 

W e carry  all  the  SCHOOL  BOOKS  adopted  for  the  State,  f 
SCHOOL- -STATIONERY  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  a 

wholesale  and.  retail. 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue* 

i . . t iAt  '.4*  *.  * ..-  - A'  / . . v -V  * r 
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76  West  Second  South  Street,  X_ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

ESTABLISHED  1389.  INCORPORATED  1895. 


Board  of  Directors: 

IT.  B.  JOHNSTON President. 

P.  W.  MADSEN Vice-President 

G.  W.  POPP Secretary 

S.  F.  WALKER Treasurer 

K.  A.  BROWN ...Director. 


The  Salt  Lake  Business  College  is 
the  only  school  in  the  State  using  the 
famous  ELLIS  CABINET  SYSTEM 
OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 


Both  Sexes 

Receive  instruction,  and  are  . assisted 
in  securing  positions  when  qualified. 

Private  instruction. 

No  Vacations,  ' ; 
Summer  School. 


■ VISITORS  WELCOME  AT  ALL  TIMES, 


Course  of  Study: 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
SHORTHAND. 
TYPEWRITING. 
COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

business  Corres- 
pondence. 

GRAMMAR!  AND 
SPELLING. 
COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC, 
RAPID  ‘CALCU’' 
TION. 

BUSINESS  AN. 

LEGAL  FORMS.  - 
AND  RAPID  BUSI- 
NESS PENMANSHIP 


For  further  information 
address: 


SALT 


Box  761. 


AKE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BASEBALL  FOOTBALL,  BASKET  BALL 


BOXING 

GLOVES 


FISHING 

TACKLE 


STRIKING 

BAGS 


BICYCLES  1 O rfcTTB  RJ  ^AAl^Cl  | BICYCLE 

and  GUN 


RENTED 


I 
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I REPAIRING 


Agent  for  STORMER  and  OLIVE  BICYCLES. 


Evans, 

the 

Patron 

of 

Sports. 


il,  R.  EVANS, 

A 

Salt  Lake  City. 


22  and  24  W.  Second 
South  Street. 


Pure  Drugs.  Low  Prices.  Good.  Treatment.  Quick:  Sales  ann  Small  "Profits. 


Full  Line  of 

ASSAY  AMD  MINING  GOODS. 


Imported  and  Domestic 

CIGARS. 


SULPHUR 


In  any  Quantity. 


For  everything  in  the  Drug  line,  you  cannot  do  better  than 

go  to  your  old  friends,  the 


Established 

1$55. 
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Incorporated 

ms. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 


P.  0.  Box  810. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Patent  Medicines,  Toilet  Articles,  Brushes,  Sponges,  Pure  Liquors,  Dublin  Stout, 

Diamond  Dyes,  Perfumeries,  Chamois,  Trusses,  California  Wines,  Bass’  Pale  Ale, 

Oils,  Soaps,  Combs,  Shoulder  Braces,  Imported  Wine  Nabob  Whisky. 


f 68  SVIASN  STREET. 


In  the  remodeling  of  our  store,  we  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  wants 
of  our  stove  customers,  and  have  fitted  up  our  third  floor  as  a 

Stove  and  House  Furnishing  Department, 

and  among  other  conveniences,  have  erected  an  electric  elevator  for  the  use  of 
our  customers. 

We  have  added  a complete  line  of  Wooden  ware  to  our  stock,  and  also  the 
most  complete  stock  of  Gas  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  ever  brought  into  the 
State.  • - - 

- ^ Our  stock  of  Mining  Supplies  is  more  complete  th 

orders  promptly. 


an  ey/ywM  we  can  fill  all 

lubout  th . . 
favorite  r<A  . 

Omaha-  ^ 


You  would  not  have  been  shown  such  ele- 
gant HATS,  NECKWEAR,  UNDER- 
WEAR, HOSIERY,  GLOVES,  SUS- 
PENDERS, HANDKERCHIEFS  and 
SHIRTS  as  we  display*  Drop  in  and  in- 
spect our  beautiful  store — finest  in  the  West. 


row,  terry  § Woodruff  €o., 

166  main  Street. 


PIONEERS 


We  call  ourselves  in  the  Laundry  business,  having  been  es- 
tablished since  1881.  Our  methods  and  appliances  for 
doing  the  work  are  modern.  We  produce 


“Best  Work  on  Earth” 

on  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  FLANNELS,  SILKS,  SHIRT 
WAISTS,  etc. 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Utah,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming. 


Troy  Steam  Laundry, 


166  Plain  Street. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  5,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


All  was  bustle  and  confusion  In  the 
Pioneer  camp  at  Winter  Quarters. 
Fifty  years  ago  today,  Monday,  April 
5,  1817,  Brigham  Young  gave  orders  for 
the  move  toward  the  western  moun- 
tains. Tinder  the  plans  made  by  their 
leader.  Heber  C.  Kimball  was  the  first 
one  of  the  residents  of  the  camp  at 
Winter  Quarters  to  start  on  the  peril- 
ous journey. 

Today  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  this  important  event.  Mr.  Kimball’s 
trip  was  merely  one  of  reconnoissance, 
however,  the  idea  of  Brigham  YoUng 


MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  1847. 

• t ‘ • • » » 

life,  for  the  season  just  ended  had  been 
a most  severe  one.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  Smith  the  Saints  had  been  scat- 
tered. The  most  devout  of  them  had 
crossed  Iowa  and  located  in  a spot 
which  they  called  Winter  Quarters.  It 
was  located  on  the-  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river,  upon  a spot  which  is 
now  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  was  a few  miles 
northwest  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  place 
is  now  called  Florence,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  leaders  discussed  the  project 
of  the  great  journey  across  the  plains 


roofs  were  of  rough  timbers  covered 
with  mud;  the_ floors  were  split  and 
hewed  puncheon;  and  the  doors  were 
of  similar  material.  Some  of  the  huts 
were  covered  with  shingles  and  some 
with  oak  shakes  fastened  on 
with  weight-poles.  A log  meet- 
ing-house .was  built  about  24x 
40  feet,  a’nd  during  the  long 
winter  many  a dance  was  had  on  its 
hewn  floor.  A grist  mill  run  by  water 
power  and  several  horse-mills  and 
hand-mills  had  also  been  erected. 

Such  was  Winter  Quarters  fifty  years 


It*-  , 


Brigham  Young-,  Leader  of  the  Pioneers! 
From  his  best  photograph,  taken  in  18G5. 


l>eing  to  create  a new  camp,  away  from 
Winter  Quarters,  where  the  chosen 
members  of  the  party  could  gather  and 
make  their  further  plans  for  the  trip. 
So  Heber  C.  Kimball,  with  six  of  his 
teams,  left  Winter  Quarters  on  Mon- 
day, the  5th,  and  camped  that  night 
four  miles  westward,  beside  a spring 
at  a place  called  Cutler’s  park.  Here 
he  began  preparations  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pioneer  band. 

As  the  small  party  started  the  early 
spring  sun  shone  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Winter  Quarters.  It  gave  them  new 


to  the  Roqky  mountains.  It  was  the 
third,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
way  station  between  Nauvoo  and  the 
objective  point  of  the  Mormon  people— 
the  valleys  of.  the  far  West. 

The  place  had  been  settled  during 
184(i.  Over  700  houses  had  been  built, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  !000  people 
were  there  encamped  for  the  winter,  to 
he  ready  for  their  journey  as  soon  as 
thh  spring  opened.  The  chimneys  were 
made  of  sods,  cut  with  spades  in  the 
form  of  brick;  clay  Avas  used  in  ma- 
king the  hearthd  and  fireplaces;  the 


ago  today,  the  home  during  the  winter 
of  1846-47  of  those  Avho  afterAvard  be- 
came the  first  settlers  of  Salt  Lake  and 
Utah. 

It  is  of  their  journey  hither  that  this 
daily  resume  aa- ill  be  the  record.  To- 
day is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  move  made  by  the  pioneers  to  the 
West,  the  real  beginning  of  that  his- 
torical trip.  Tt  is  a noteworthy  coinci- 
dence ihat  the  anniversary  should  fail 
on  the  samoMay  of  the  week,  Monday; 
but  l h id  p_nj.  chjbls  to  the,  appropriate- 
ness ayL  bout  th.  their  journeyings  to 
tba'iLV  favorite  re, 

Omaha-  . 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1847. 


The  conference  of  the  Mormon  church 
tv  as  held  in  Winter  Quarters.  1 he  date 
was  Tuesday,  April  6.  1847.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  members  of  the  body,  that  con- 
ference will  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
church  history  as  the  most  important, 
by  far,  of  any  held  up  to  the  present 
day. 

It  was  during-  this  session  that  Brig- 
ham Young  made  known  to  the  people 
the  plans  formulated  by  himself  and 
the  other  leaders  for  the  journey  to  the 
far  West.  It  was  explained  that  the 
idea  of  the  Saints  was  to  explore  the 
region  of  the  great  basin  and  to  find,  if 
possible,  a home  in  the  heart  of  the 


quorum  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  who 
were  naturally  looked  upon  as  the  ones 
to  be  closest  to  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
posed expedition. 

Although  the  first  public  announce- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  emigration 
were  made  on  this  date  at  the  general 
conference,  it  was  not  the  first  intima- 
tion the  people  had  received  of  the  com- 
ing migration.  The  proposition  had 
been  made  many  months  before,  and 
Winter  Quarters  was  merely  a way  sta- 
tion on  the  road. 

The  winter  just  passed  had  given  the 
leaders  ample  time  in  which  to  perfect 
all  their  plans,  and  as  the  spring 


company  which  was  to  undertake  the 
first  move. 

At  that  general  conference,  fifty  years 
ago  today,  the  news  that  arrangements 
had  been  completed  for  the  departure 
of  the  pioneers  was  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  populace  of  the 
camp,  who  returned  to  their  labors  in 
the  afternoon  with  lighter  hearts,  for 
the  far  Western  land  was  the  point  to 
which  their  hopes  were  all  directed. 

Heber  Chase  Kimball  was  born  in 
Sheldon,  Franklin  county,  Vt.,  June  14, 
1801,  and  was  one  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  who  afterward  became  fa- 
mous in  Mormon  history.  When  the 


HEBER  CHASE  KIMBALL. 

[From  an  Engraving,  Permission  of  Cannon  and  Sons,  Publishers.] 
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Rocky  mountains  where  the  people 
could  settle  in  permanency. 

Heber  C.  Kimball,  who  had  started 
six  teams  westward  the  day  before  and 
had  formed  the  first  camp  as  a starting 
place,  had  returned  to  Winter  Quarters 
to  make  his  report  and  to  be  present 
at  the  conference.  He  had  established 
hi«  camp,  and  on  April  6th  he  began 
to  make  the  last  preparations  for  the 
gathering  of  the  pioneer  band  which 
was  to  undertake  the  journey. 

Prominent  among  those  who  took  ac- 
tive part  in  these  aivugoipenls  were 


T\  il  ford  Woodruff,  <V 
A Smith,  Willard' 
Lyman  andy£ 

i 
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^ Sports. 
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opened  the  wilderness  resounded  with 
the  blows  of  hammer  and  ax.  The  peo- 
ple were  preparing  for  the  journey,  and 
their  minds  were  directed  upon  the 
work  in  hand.  Those  who  were  expect- 
ing to  be  chosen  as  members  of  the  pio- 
neer company  were  making  ready  for 
their  advent  into  the  unknown  lands 
of  the  West,  and  those  who  were  to 
remain  were  equally  industrious  in 
fencing  the  lands  or  ploughing  the  soil 
preparatory  to  sowing  their  seed  for 
the  season's  mop.  There  was  energy 
in  every  blow.  The  wagons  were  being 
fixed  up  for  the  long  overland  trip,  and 
the  women  were  busy  in  packing  up  the 
supplies  and  camp  equipage  for  the 


mantle  of  Joseph  Smith  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
Kimball  was  the  right-hand  man  of 
the  new  president,  and  continued  so  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  made  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  on  the  sarhe  day  as 
was  Brigham  Young,  February  14,  1835, 
and  continued  one  of  that  body  until 
his  death,  June  22,  1S6S,  in  his  mansion 
still  standing  on  upper  Main  street,  in 
this  city,  and  behind  which  is  the  pri- 
vate burial  ground  of  the  family,  a 
largo  marble  shaft  in  the  center  of  l lie 
inclosure  marking  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  pioneer.  ^ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  7,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  1847. 


On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  April,  the 
pioneers  commenced  to  move  out  of 
Winter  Quarters.  The  destination  was 
the  first  camp  on  the  Elk  Horn  river, 
the  rendezvous  formed  by  Heber  C. 
Kimball.  This  camp  was  designed  as 
the  place  where  the  pioneers  could  as- 
semble their  outfits  for  a few  days  and 
apportion  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
carried  along,  divide  the  companies, 
and  otherwise  arrange  the  train  with 
a view  toward  regular  organization-. 
All  this  was  done  at  Cutler  Park  camp, 


plains  resounded  with  their  blows  up- 
on the  anvil  and  tire. 

This  idea  was  further  carried  out  by 
the  leaders  in  their  selection  of  men  to 
form  the  pioneer  band.  Builders,  me- 
chanics, masons  and  others  were  in- 
tertie wed  by  the  different  ones  in 
charge  of  the  expedition.  They  were 
selected  with  a view  of  making  roads, 
building  bridges  or  erecting  temporary 
quarters  and  otherwise  preparing  for 
a genuine  summer  of  mountaineering. 
Prominent  among  thos:  who  were 

chosen  by  Brigham  Young  to  lead  the 


enacted  fifty  years  ago.  He  kept  a per- 
sonal diary  of  each  day's  events,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in 
tin  long  list  of  unpublished  volumes, 
and  from  which  is  gleaned  many  a val- 
uable date  and  important  event  by  the 
writer. 

At  Winter  Quarters  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff was  a leading  spirit  in  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  removal  westward.  He 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  pio- 
neers and  at  the  same  time  was  looked 
up.  n by  many  as  the  leader,  second 
only  to  Brigham  Young. 


WILFORD  WOODRUFF,  IN  HIS  91st  YEAR. 


fFrom  his 

to  be  away  from  the  bustle  and  dis- 
tracting events  at  Winter  Quarters. 
From  now  on  to  the  day  prior  to  the 
actual  departure  of  the  main  body  of 
pioneers,  the  scenes  of  activity  were 
divided  lie  tween  the  two  camps. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
to  be  considered  was  the  proper  care 
of  the  wagons  and  equipment  of  the 
train.  For  this  work  Thomas  Tanner 
and  Burr  Frost  were  selected.  Both 
were  experienced  mechanics  and  black- 
smiths. They  had  provided  a portable 
forge  and  necessary  tools  for  emer- 
p-q  for  weeks  afterward  the 


latest  photograph  given  by  him  to  The 
people  through  the  wilderness  was 
Wilford  Woodruff,  then  in  his  41st  year. 
His  name  appears  as  the  captain  of  the 
first  ten,  the  band  being  organized  in 
companies  of  tens.  Mr.  Woodruff  is 
still  living  in  Salt  Lake,  as  the  head  of 
the  same  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  on  the  date  of  which  we 
write. 

The  Tribune  enjoyed  several  inter- 
views with  the  president  a few  weeks 
ago,  anti  from  his  personal  recollections 
and  reminiscences,  is  enabled  to  more 
e-vpr>binoiiy  Ho:r>rihp  the  stirring  scenes 


Tribune.] 

He  was  so  regarded  because  of  his 
aptitude  in  planning  the  trip  and  his 
personal  knowledge  of  all  the  details 
necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

On  this  day,  half  a century  ago,  he 
was  among  the  busiest  of  these  at 
Winter  Quarters,  and  after  he  had  seen 
the  second  small  party  leave  the  set- 
tlement for  Cutler’s  Park  camp,  he  re- 
turned, with  the  ine-,  to  the  work  of 
making  readabout  thvdeparture  of  the 
other  e one  favorite  rOere  confidently 
expe  Omaha.  the  neat 

day.  \ 


Another  start  by  others  of  the  pio-' 
neer  company  was  made  fi'om  Winter 
Quarters  or  the  rendezvous  to  the 
westward.With  the  expectation  that  the 
pioneer  camp  could  be  moved  forward 
from  the  Elk  Horn,  more  of  the  mem- 
bers chosen  for  the  trip  had  left  Win- 
ter Quarters,  but  the  departure  was  de- 
layed by  an  important  event.  This  was 
the  return  from  England  of  Parley  P. 
Pratt.  Those  of  the  Twelve  who*  had 
left  for  the  Elk  Horn,  hearing  of  Mr. 
Pratt’s  arrival,  turned  back  to  again 
enter  the  place  they  had  expected  not 
to  see  for  many  months  to  come. 

Parley  P.  Pratt  arrived  in  VvLnter 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  1847. 

ing  continued  at  Winter  Quarters  and 
on  the  Elk  Horn  and  the  organization 
was  being  perfected.  The  pioneer  band 
was  nearly  completed,  but  there  were 
still  many  wlm  had  not  been  chosen, 
and  these  were  anxiously  awaiting, 
with  eager  anticipation,  the  call  which 
would  include  them  in  the  company. 
Brigham  Yeung  had  carefully  prepared 
some  instructions  ■which  ne  intended 
to  read  to  the  members  -when  the  start 
was  actually  made.  In  substance  these 
preliminary  rules  were  as  follows: 

The  pioneers  were  to  travel  in  one 
body  and  avoid  separation.  Each  man 
was  to-  walk  with  a loaded  gun  in  his 
hand  (most  of  the  pioneers  walked 
across  the  plains  to  Utah),  but  if  a 


the  start  was  to  be  made,  and  the  noon 
rest  was  .to  be  taken  where  water 
and  fodder  were  found..  At  S:30  p.  m., 
at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  each  -was 
to  leave  the  campfire  for  prayers  in 
his  own  -wagon,  and  at  9 p.  m.  “taps” 
would  sound  and  all  but  the  sentries 
were  to  retire  to  rest.  - 

Early  in  the  present  century  Parley 
P.  Pratt  was  born  in  New  York  State. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve,  and  has 
frequently  been  referred  to  as  the  poet 
apostle.  He  was  a well  read  man,  and, 
like  his  brother  Orson,  the  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  Parley  was  like- 
wise given  to  hard  study. 

He  published  the  Voice  of  Warning 
in  1838,  a celebrated  work  in  Mormon- 


PARLEY  P.  PRATT. 

[Prom  an  emg-raving,  permission  Cannon  & Sons, , publishers.] 


Quarter  , »n  April  8lh,  Thursday,  and 
his  return  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
people.  That  evening  a council  was 
held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Willard  Rich- 
ards, and  Mr.  Pratt  made  quite  a 
lengthy  report  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  affairs  of  the  church  in  the 
English  mission.  A portion  of  the  re- 
port was  the  recital,  in  detail,  of  the 
abolishment  of  the  Joint  Stock  com- 
pany and  the  excommunication,  of  Hod- 
lock,  Ward  and  others,  the  speculative 
promoters  of  the  scheme.  He  also  gave 
a detailed  history  of  all  church  events 
In  England,  and  this,  with  the  mes- 
' or  friends  from 


sages  from  relat 
across,  th<*  Atlunf, 
tli at  evening  to 
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teamster,  he  was  to  have  it  handy  in 
his  wagon,  loaded  and  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  If  •the  gun  were  a cap- 
lock  the  owner  was  to  take  off  the  cap 
and  put  on  a piece  of  leather  to  ex- 
clude the  moisture  or  dirt;  if  a flint- 
lock, the  filling  was  to  be*  removed 
and  the  pan  was  to  be  filled  with  tow 
or  cotton. 

The  men  were  ordered  to  keep  be- 
side the  wagons  and  not  leave  them 
without  permission.  The  wagons  were 
to  be  driven  two  abreast  where  possi- 
ble, and  in  case  of  an  attack  by  In- 
dians they  were  to  travel  four  abreast 
or  even  five  abreast  if  they  could. 

The  bugle  call  would  be  sounded  at 
5 a.  m.  each  day,  when  ail  were  to 
arise,  assemble  for  prayers,  feed  the 
stock  and  get  breakfast.  At  7 a.  in. 


history.  In  May,  1S40,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  the  Millennial  Star  in 
Manchester,  then  a monthly  periodical, 
but  now  a weekly  published  in  Liver- 
pool, and  therefore  the  oldest  Mormon 
publication. 

Parley  P.  Piatt  was  killed  near  Van 
Buren.  Ark.,  May  13,  1857,  by  Hector 
McLean,  a Louisianian.  George  Q. 
Cannon  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles. 

Parley  P.  Pratt  assisted  in  framing 
the  Constitution  of  Deseret,  and  in  1S49 
the  General  Assembly  of  Deseret  com- 
missioned him  to  raise  fifty  men  and 
explore  southern  Utah. 

It  was  due  to  his  personal  exertions 
that  "Golden  pass’’  was  opened  as  a 
route  for  emigration.  It  is  now  called 
"Parley’s  canyon.” 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  1847. 


Brigham  Young',  I-ieber  C.  Kimball 
and  a party  of  the  pioneers  left  Winter 
Quarters  for  the  Elk  Horn.  :t  was  on 
the  morning'  of  April  9,  1S47.  Wi  en  the 
party  got  to  Cutler  park.  11  ose  who 
had  gathered  previously,  joined  the 
leaders  and  the  whole  party  moved 
forward  to  within  four  miles  of  Pap- 
pea,  which  was  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Winter  Quarters.  Here  camp  was  made 


the  first  companies  were  started  out, 
so  that  they  could  get;  well  on  the  road 
and  then  the  leaders  were  to  return 
and  complete  all  the  details  of  the  trip, 
overtaking  the  main  body  later  on. 

On  this  same  day  Friday,  the  9th. 
other  matters  were  transpiring  at  Win- 
ter Quarters.  A large  parts"  crossed 
to  the  east  settlement  by  the  old  ferry, 
and  returned  with  the  boat  heavily 


pioneer  trip  is  this  same  old  ferry 
across  the  Missouri  at  Winter  Quar- 
ters. 

It  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  the  banks  being  lined  with 
cottonwood  trees,  and  the  place  used 
as  a ferry  from  the  Iowa  to  the  Ne- 
braska shore. 

But  the  old  ferry  is  now  at  the  end 
of  a modern  macadamized  road  from 


Old  Ferry  Across  the  Missouri. 
tFrom  a print,  permission  of  Cannon  & Sons,  publishers.] 


for  the  night,  and  the  two  leaders, 
Brigham  Young  and  H.  C.  Kimball, 
lodged,  for  the  first  time  in  the  former's 
wagon,  which  was  fitted  up  especially 
for  the  trip. 

But  even  with  this  start  of  fourteen 
miles  the  pioneer  company  had  not 
been  completed,  and  many  wagons 
were  vet  to  come  on  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters. it  was  for  these  reasons  that 


loaded  with  cattle.  The  Missouri  was 
nearly  a mile  wide  at  this  point,  and 
the  heavily-loaded  boat,  with  the  add- 
ed terror  of  a strong  wind,  made  the 
crossing  quite  dangerous.  The  Quad- 
rille band  had  crossed  with  the  first 
trip  to  play  for  the  people  of  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  They  returned  the 
same  afternoon. 

One  of  the  notable  landmarks  of  the 


Omaha,  and  the  favorite  terminus  of 
bicyclists  and  driving  parties.  The 
town  of  Florence  is  the  place  where 
Omaha  derives  its  water  supply,  and 
these  two  features,  the  fine  road  from 
the  city  and  the  big  waterworks  plant, 
combined  with  the  historical  events  of 
interest  about  the  town,  make  the 
place  the  favorite  resort  of  the  people 
of  Omaha. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1847. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  pioneer 
company  was  now  on  the  road  to  the 
Elk  Horn.  Brig-ham  Young-  and  the 
Twelve  were  still  of  tire  number,  and 
progress  was  made  in  every  way  by 
the  members,  while  the  leaders  began 
to  feel  very  much  encouraged  at  the 
manner  the  Journey  was  being  inaugu- 
rated. 

But  Brigham  Young  had  left  Winter 
Quarters  on  Friday,  little  knowing 
what  good  luck  was  in  store  for  the 
people.  This  was  the  return  of  Elder 
John  Taylor,  who  had  just  come  back 
from  England  via  New  Orleans.  He 


Taylor  from  England  and  what  he  had 
brought. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  subject 
was  first  broached  of  taking  Some  of 
the  women  along  with  the  pioneers. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Young  had  become  very 
sick  from  malarial  fever  arising  from 
the  Missouri’s  river  bottoms,  and  her 
husband  himself  asked  his  brother 
Brigham  that  she  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  travelers  to  the  mountains, 
and  consent  was  given.  The  other  wo- 
men w-ere  included  in  the  promise  and 
they  began  at  once  to  make  the  pre- 
parations for  the  journey. 

The  three  pioneer  women  of  Utah 
were  Harriet  Page  Wheeler  Young, 
wife  of  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  Clara  Deck- 
er Young,  wife  of  Brigham  Young,  and 


wishes  of  his  friends,  who  feared  an  at- 
tack from  the  Indians. 

One  day  Harriet  Young  was  sitting 
in  their  solitary  home  with  her  in- 
fant son  (Lorenzo  Dow  Young,  the 
first  male  child  born  in  Utah)  when  a 
fiej*be-looking  Indian  came  up  and 
asked  for  biscuit.  She  gave  him  all 
the  bread  she  had  in  the  house.  He 
took  them  and  asked  for  more,  but  as 
she  did  not  have  more  he  became  furi- 
ous and  advanced  toward  her,  fitting 
an  arrow  to  his  bow  as  he  came.  He 
pointed  it  at  her  heart  and  fiercely  re- 
peated his  request.  The  woman  faced 
him  wTith  an  idea  that  her  last  moment 
had  come,  but  suddenly  an  idea  came 
to  her.  She  made  a sign  as  if  to  com- 
ply, went  into  the  next  room  and  un- 
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Ellen  Sanders  Kimball.  11  Harriet  Page  Wheeler  Young.  Clara  Decker  Young. 

[From  an.  Engraving,  Permission  of  Cannon  & Sons,  Publishers. j 


brought  to  Brig-ham  Young  over  $2000 
in  gold  which  had  been  contributed  to 
the  church  by  the  British  members. 

The  gold,  however,  was  more  or  less 
a useless  commodity  in  the  wilderness, 
and  more  important  by  far  was  the  set 
of  surveying  and  scientific  instruments 
which  the  returned  elder  had  also 
brought  to  the  leader  of  the  pioneers, 
which  had  been  purchased  especially 
for  this  trip  in  London.  They  consist- 
ed of  sextants,  barometers,  thermome- 
ters, telescopes  and  'other  surveyor’s 
tools  or  accessories,  it  was  with  these 
same  instruments  that  Orson  Pratt,  a 
few  months  later,  surveyed  and  laid 
out  Salt  Lake  City. 

A message  was  sent  after  the  pio- 
neers, who  were  nearly  to  tho  Elk 
Horn,  telling  of  the  return  of  Elder 


Ellen  Sanders  Kimball,  wife  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  all  of  whom  have  many 
living  descendants  and  who  .became 
prominent  in  the  history  of  . this  city. 

In  fact,  a sen  of  Lorenzo  and  Harriet 
Young  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  Utah,  and  the  tall  locust  tree  which 
today  stands  against  the,  east  wall  of 
the  Bee  I-Iive  house  was  planted  by 
Mrs.  Young  in  the  summer  of  1847,  just 
as  the  trip  had  ended,  which  she  was 
planning  with  the  two  others  fifty 
years  ago  today. 

Harriet  Young  was  a daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wheeler  and  was  horn 
in  Hillsboro,  N.  I-I. , September  7,  1S03; 
died  in  Salt  Lake  December  22,  1871. 
She  and  her  husband  moved  from  the 
“Old  Fort’’  in  December,  1847,  to  a 
new  log  hut  on  City  creek,  against  the 


loosing  a huge  mastiff,  . cried 
“Seize  him.”  and  the  faithful  animal 
obeyed,  a howl  of  pain  from  the  In- 
dian proving  how  well  the  dog  knew 
its  duty.  He  brought  the  Irfdian  to  the 
ground  bleeding  profusely  from  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  hut  Mrs.  Young, 
after  securing  his  weapon,  called  the 
dog-  off  and.  after  dressing  his  wounds, 
set  the  redskin  at  liberty. 

Her  daughter  was  also  one  of  the 
pioneer  women,  Clara  Decker,  wife 
of  Brigham  Young.  She  was  born  in 
Freedom,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y., 
July  22,  1828,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake 
January  5,  1S89. 

Ellen  Saunders 'Kimball,  the  third  of 
the  pioneer  women,  was  born  in  Tele- 
inarken,  Norway,  in  1824,  and  died  in 
Salt  Lake  November  22,  1871. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  11,  1847. 


On  Sunday,  April  11th,  the  main  body 
of  the  pioneer  band  reached  the  Elk 
Horn  river.  It  was  early  in  the  fore- 
noon when  the  party,  in  which  was 
Brigham  Young,  arrived  at  the  river. 

The  party  crossed  the  stream  by 
means  of  a raft  which  had  been  built 
by  some  of  the  earlier  arrivals  at  a 
point  two  and  a half  miles  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  Platte  and  Elk  Horn 
rivers. 

When  the  camp  was  first  organized 
it  had  been  agreed,  in  fact,  a rule  had 
been  made  by  President  Young,  that  no 
work  was  to  be  done  on  Sunday. 


George  A.  Smith  and  the  apostles 
and  Bishop  Whitney  started  back  from 
Elk  Horn  to  Winter  Quarters  to  greet 
Elder  Taylor,  who  had  returned  from 
England,  as  has  been  recited  in  former 
chapters  of  the  story.  The  news  he 
brought,  with  the  money  and  surveying 
instruments,  were  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  leaders,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  gotten  back  in  time  to  de- 
liver his  messages  and  the  indespensa- 
ble  outfit  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
leaders. 

The  same  day  a quiet  Sunday  was 
passed  in  Winter  Quarters.  The  regu- 
lar midday  services  were  held  at  the 

meeting-house,  and  in  the  afternoon 


quently  sought  on  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, and,  in  fact,  was  made  coun- 
selor to  Brigham  Young  the  next  "year, 
and  later  became  the  historian  of  the 
church. 

George  A.  Smith  was  born  in  Pots- 
dam, St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  June 
26,  1817,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake  Septem- 
ber 1,  1871. 

On  the  morning  of  July  22,  1847, 
George  A.  Smith,  with  Orson  Pratt  and 
others,  rode  into  this  valley  to  explore. 
The  party  went  as  far  as  the  Hot 
springs  on  the  north,  returning  later  to 
their  camp. 

In  1857  he  was  with  the  militia  in 


But  in  this  case,  as  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball explains  it  in  his  personal  diary, 
“It  was  not  our  intention  to  have  en- 
croached on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  camp 
was  in  a disordered  state,  some  of  its 
members  being  on  one  side  of  the 
'Horn’  and  some  on  the  other  side,  and 
it  was  thought  wisdom  to  get  them  to- 
gether, lest  they  should  be  attacked  by 
Indians  and  be  unprepared  for  de- 
fense.” 
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several  gatherings  among  the  families 
were  held,  it  being  the  first  Sunday 
wherein  a gleam  of  sunshine  had  pene- 
trated the  camp. 

George  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  was  among  those  who  were 
at  the  Elk  Horn  this  day  in  1847.  He 
was  prominently  identified  with  every 
movement  of  the  plans  for  the  journey 
westward,  and  was  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions at  all  with  Brigham,  Heber 


Echo  canyon,  when  camp  had  been 
made  to  repel  the  invasion  of  John- 
ston’s army.  He  also  was  the  pioneer 
who  led  the  expedition  south  and  set- 
tled Parowan,  in  Iron  county,  in  1850, 
and  during  the  Indian  wars  was  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  militia  south  of 
Salt  Lake.  His  policy  was  to  gather 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  into  forts 
and  corral  their  stock,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  savages  when  they 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  12,  1847. 


Having  left  the  main  band  of  pioneers 
to  take  up  their  march  westward,  Brig- 
ham Young  and  the  apostles  returned 
to  Winter  Quarters.  The  week  opened 
tip  auspiciously  with  conferences  held 
with  Elder  Taylor  and  arrangements 
being  made  for  the  final  start,  which 
was  set  for  Wednesday. 

President  Young  gave  orders  for  all 
who  were  to  make  the  journey  to  be 
in  readiness  the  first  thing  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  were  to 
remain  in  Winter  Quarters  commenced 
on  Monday  to  plant  garden  seeds  and 


Quarters  until  later  in  the  season. 
Those  who  were  chosen  to  go  with 
the  pioneer  company  were  Brigham, 
Phineas  H.  and  Lorenzo  D.  Young. 
Those  who  were  to  remain  until  later 
in  the  summer  were  John  and  Joseph 
Y oung. 

Most  prominent  in  all  the  early  de- 
tails of  the  pioneer  trip,  as  well  as  with 
the  later  history  of  Utah,  were  these 
five  men,  all  the  sons  of  that  family. 
John  was  born  in  1795,  Joseph  in  1797, 
Phineas  in  1799,  Brigham  in  1801  and 
Lorenzo  in  1807.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  each  lived  to  reach  Salt  Lake 
City  and  attain  an  age  beyond  the 
three-score  and  ten  of  man’s  existence. 


3832,  his  brother  being  baptized  - about 
the  same  time.  Brigham  made  his 
first  trip  to  Kirtland  with  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  Joseph  Young  in  the  fall 
of  1832  and  met  Joseph  Smith  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  made  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  February  14,  1835,  and 
from  that  date  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  men  in  the  church  and  he 
succeeded  Joseph  Smith  to  the  presi- 
dency upon  the  latter's  death,  al- 
though Sidney  Rigdon  claimed  the 
leadership  as  first  counselor,  but  the 
law  of  the  church  dissolved  the  first 
presidency  with  the  death  of  the 
president  and  the  next  in  order  was  the 
quorum  of  the  twelve  apostles,  of 


Lorenzo  D. 


Brig-ham.  Phineas  H.  J-oseph.. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  AND  HIS  POUR  BROTHERS. 

[From  the  original  photograph  taken  In  18G6  by  Savage,  loaned  The  Tribune]  7 
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cut  timber.  Hay  was  very  scarce, 
and  the  Subject  was  broached  of  put- 
ling  in  this  and  other  crops  for  the 
season. 

Bi  igham  Young  and  his  four  brothers 
were  all  in  Winter  Quarters  with  their 
families,  and  the  matter  coming  up 
mr  discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
three  of  them  -should  go  with  the  pio- 
neers, and  two  should  remain  in  Winter 


Lorenzo,  the  youngest,  died  in  Salt 
Lake  but  a year  ago,  having  reached 
his  89th  year.  Although  but  three  of 
the  brothers  crossed  the  plains  in  the 
pioneer  company,  the  other  two  fol- 
lowed the  same  trail  later  on  and  be- 
came central  figures  in  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  valley. 

Brigham  Young  joined  the  church  of 
Which  he  later  became  the  leader,  in 


whch  Brigham  Young  was  the  presi- 
dent. and  it  was  to  him  that  the  peo- 
ple turned  with  one  accord  for  their 
leader.  Three  years  later,  1847.  he  had 
led  his  people  across  the  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  and  at 
the  time  referred  to  in  the  above  re- 
cital he  was  preparing  to  lead  them 
still  further  westward  on  a journey 
which  was  to  so  down  into  history, 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  1847. 


An  uneventful  day  was  Tuesday  the 
13th.  The  time  was  passed  in  Winter 
Quarters,  by  those  who  were  to  remain, 
in  continuing  their  preliminary  work 
In  getting  land  ready  for  cultivation. 

At  the  pioneers^  camp  on  the  Elk 
Horn  the  men.  were  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  Brigham  Young 
when  the  final  move  toward  the  setting 
sun  could  be  commenced  In  good 
earnest. 


purpose  he  kept  an  exhaustive  diary, 
giving  the  details  of  every  day’s  move- 
ments and  incidents.  He  kept  records 
of  all  geographical  and  astronomical 
data  obtained  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  is  from  this  diary  that  many  facts 
are  gleaned  pertaining  to  the  trip. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Clayton  published 
“Clayton’s  Emigrant  Guide”  which 
gave  accurate  tables  of  distances, 
water,  bad  lands,  grazing  lands  and  in 
fact  every  item  of  information  relative 
to  the  “old  trail”  from  Winter  Quarters 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  use  of  those 


this  writer  that  the  historian  of  today 
gets  the  most  important  documents. 

In  England  Mr.  Clayton  had  been  an 
accountant  in  a thriving  business,  and 
when  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and 
joined  the  church',  he  was  made  secre- 
tary to  Joseph  Smith  and  wrote  all  the 
documents  at  the  latter's  dictation 
which  in  after  years  were  considered 
the  most  important  papers  in  the 
church  archives. 

In  later  years,  after  coming  to  Utah, 
he  was  topographical  engineer  of  the 
Utah  militia,  and  for  years  was  Auditor 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON. 


[From  - a small  photograph  - loaned  The 

Tribune  by  N.  W.  Clayton.] 


William  Claj’ton,  in  his  diary  of  1847, 
under  date  of  April  13th,  states  that  he 
had  a conference  during  the  evening 
with  Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball  in  Winter  Quarters. 

They  were  to  leave  the  settlement 
the  next  day,  and  much  work  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  the  departure. 
William  Clayton  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  among  the  pioneers.  He  was 
made  historian  of  the  trip,  and  for  this 


who  were  to  follow  the  overland  path 
to  Utah. 

As  the  recital  of  the  pioneer  journey 
prog-resses,  it  will  be  seen  how  William 
Clayton’s  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill  were  of  the  greatest  value  to 
those  who  were  traveling  westward 
through  unknown  lands. 

William  Clayton  was  born  in  England 
July  17,  1814,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake 
December  4,  1879.  In  the  history  of 
the  Mormon  people  he  was  prominently 
identified,  and  it  is  from  the  pen  of 


of  Public  Accounts  for  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  many  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  incorporation  papers  of  the  past 
bearing  his  signature. 

To  Mr.  Clayton,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  is  The  Tribune  indebted  for 
the  correct  facts,  names  and  incidents 
included  in  this  history  of  the  pioneer 
band.  As  a writer  he  had  a way  of 
putting  down  every  item,  no  matter 
how  small.  His  style  was  attractive, 
yet  simple,  and,  at  times,  he  developed 
into  a descriptive  writer  of  merit. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  14,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1847. 


The  final  departure  from  Winter 
Quarters  took  place  today.  The  last 
good-byes  were  said,  and  all  arrange- 
ments completed  for  the  departure  for 
the  Great  Basin.  It  was  a day  of  excite- 
ment and  apprehension,  of  fear  and  sor- 
row, both  to  those  who  were  leaving 
and  those  who  were  to  remain, 
for  there  were  to  be  separations,  some 
of  relatives,  some  of  friends,  who 
through  mutual  tribulation  and  suffer- 
ing had  become  as  near  to  each  other 
as  brothers. 

Now  the  hour  had  come  for  the  se- 
lected band  to  move  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, over  an  unknown  trail,  toward  an 
utterly  unknown  country,  and  as  never 
before  they  all  realized  that  the  shadow 
of  the  wilderness  was  about  to  close 
about  the  pioneer  band,  and  who  could 
tell  when  if  ever  that  shadow  would  be 
raw  ? Jagua  report*  told  of  hostile 


Quarters  and  the  people  who  were  left 
returned  to  their  labors,  their  hearts 
were  heavy  and  their  eyes  were  moist. 

Upon  those  who  were  to  go  the  April 
sun  shone  down  brightly,  the  air  was 
soft  about  them  and  the  very  act  of 
moving  gave  them  exhilaration  and 
strength  to  perform  their  duties. 

The  last  wagons  left  Winter  Quarters 
at  2 p.  m.  In  the  party  were  Brigham 
Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Ezra  T.  Ben- 
son, George  A.  Smith,  William  Clayton, 
Bishop  Whitney,  Amasa  Lyman,  Dr. 
Willard  Richards  and  other  leading 
spirits  of  the.  enterprise,  besides  the 
pioneer  women  and  children  and  all 
who  were  not  already  in  camp  on  the 
Elk  Horn. 

The  party  traveled  about  nineteen 
miles  this  day  and  camped  at  night  on 
the  open  prairie  near  Papea.  After  sup- 
per Heber  C.  Kimball  conducted  the 
evening  prayer  and  the  pioneers  retired 


ries.  No  man  among  the  pioneer  band 
took  a more  prominent  part  than  he 
in  the  every  day  work  so  necessary  in 
a trip  of  this  sort.  The  late  President 
Brigham'Young  once  said  of  him  speak- 
ing to  an  intimate  friend,  on  seeing  Mi-. 
String-ham  pass  by:  “There  goes  the 

man  that  did  more  work  than  any 
other  in  the  pioneer  company.” 

Mr.  Stringham  told  the  following 
story  many  years  after  his  arrival 
here,  that  the  day  after  they  arrived 
in  the  valley  he  was  standing  by  the 
wagon  where  President  Young  was  re- 
clining still  in  a convalescent  condition, 
and  some  one  asked  the  president  if 
this  was  the  place  he  intended  to  make 
their  future  home,  he  replied  that  it 
was.  Mr.  Stringham  who  had  come 
from  the  former  timbered  regions  of 
New  York  and  later  from  the  great 
stretches  of  fine  farming  soil  in  Illi- 
nois. said  that  he  walked  away  to  a 


EZRA  TAFT  BENSON. 

[From  a Photograph  by  Savage  taken  ia 

1866.] 


savage???  In  thought  the  dangers  were 
exaggerated:  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come seemed  well-nigh  insurmountable; 
the  mountain  crests  were  hidden  in  the 
clouds,  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  undertaking 
seemed  to  all  a most  serious  one,  and 
now  that  the  time  had  come  for  final 
leave-taking,  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
there  was  a full  realization  of  the  haz- 
ards and  the  perils  before  the  leave- 
takers,  the  good-byes  were  spoken 
amid  tremblings  and  tears  and  the 
thought  was: 

For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never 
shall 

A second  time  do  such  a courtesy. 

It  was  harder  on  those  who  remained 
tlion  upon  those  who  were  to  go, and  as 

th*  lcutt  wagon  moved  out  of  Winter 


to  rest  in  their  -wagons  to  sleep 
through  the  first  night  of  the  memora- 
ble trip. 

Ezra  T.  Benson,  who  was  with  the 
party  in  this  day’s  journey,  was  one  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and 
an  important  member  and  officer  of  the 
camp.  He  was  born  in  Mendon,  Mass., 
February  22,  1811,  and  died  in  Ogden  in 
1869,  after  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Prominent  among-  the  pioneers  of  1847 
was  Briant  Stringham,  who  died  in 
1871  in  this  city,  leaving  a large  family 
and  numerous  friends.  He  was  about 
21  years  of  age  in  1847,  and  although 
The  Tribune  has  no  photograph  or  pic- 
ture of  him,  and  none  can  be  procured;1 
it  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  that 
his  face  lives  vividly  in  their  memo- 


convenient  spot  far  from  the  observa- 
tion of  bystanders  and  sat  down  and 
cried.  He  saw  nothing  but  scrubby 
•sagebrush;  cracked,  parched  and  seem- 
ingly to  him  unproductive  soil,  with 
here  and  there  great  black  repulsive 
looking  crickets  that  eagerly  destroyed 
or  ate  up  everything  green  before 
them.  To  him  the  prospect  was  a for- 
bidding one,  and,  he  said,  in  his  heart 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Presi- 
dent Young,  a man  in  whom  he  had 
unbounded  confidence,  had  make  a 
great  mistake.  But  Mr.  Stringham 
lived  to  see  a change  Of  heart,  and 
could  he  have  remained  here  till  now 
he  would  have  seen  the  hopes  and 
promises  made  by  the  founder  of  Utah 
fully  realized  in  the  broadest  and  full- 
est sense. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  15,  1847. 


Above  the  horizon  of  the  desolate 
prairie  the  April  sun  rose  slowly.  It 
looked  down  upon  the  little  band  of 
pioneers  who  lay  sleeping  in  their  wa- 
gons near  Papea;  its  gladsome  rays 
penetrated  the  cabins  at  Winter  Quar- 
ters, whose  inhabitants  awoke  and 
turned  their  eyes  away  to  the  west- 
ward; it  awakened  the  sleepers  who 
were  camped  beyond  the  Elk  Horn, 
who  were  up  in  an  instant  and  making- 
ready  to  greet  their  leaders. 

At  an  early  hour  arose  the  members 
of  the  camp  at  Papea,  who  were  just 
as  eager  to  move  onward  as  were  those 
who  so  anxiously  awaited  their  com- 
ing. At  this  camp  breakfast  and  pray- 
ers by  Bishop  Whitney  were  over  and 
the  start  had  been  made  by  7:30  a.  m. 


of  the  future.  Those  who  had  left  Win- 
ter Quarters  earlier  in  the  month,  re- 
ceived the  last  messages  from  relatives 
and  friends.  Some  looked  back,  to  the 
Missouri  with  feelings  of  regret  or  sad- 
ness, but  the  eyes  of  the  majority  were 
turned  with  one  accord  to  the  distant 
border  of  the  seemingly  limitless 
prairie,  beyond  which  they  expected  to 
find  the  promised  land. 

in  the  camp  equipment  were  included 
seventy-two  wagons,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary cooking  utemdls,  plain  pro- 
visions, tents,  blankets  and  other  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  the  long  journey. 

As  told  in  a former  recital,  a porta- 
ble forge  and  tools  had  been  taken  from 
Winter  Quarters,  and  in  addition,  tools 
were  included  in  the  kits  for  repairs 
to  harness,  wagons  and  the  outfit  gen- 
erally. 


Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
Bryant  Stringham, 
Joseph  S.  Scofield, 
Albert  P.  Rockwood, 
Luke  S.  Johnson, 
John  Holman, 
Edmund  Ellsworth, 
Alvarus  Hanks, 
George  R.  Grant, 
Milieu  Atwood, 
Samuel  B.  Fox, 
Tunis  Rappleyee, 

E.  H.  Peirce, 

\Vm.  Dykes, 

Jacob  VVeiler, 
Stephen  H.  Goddard, 
Tarlton  Lewis, 
Henry  G.  Sherwood, 
Zebcdee  Goltrin, 
Sylvester  H.  Earl, 
John  Dixon, 

Samuel  H.  Marble, 
George  Soholes, 
William  Henrie, 


Orrin  P.  Rockwell, 
Nathaniel  T.  Brown, 
R.  Jackson  Redden, 
John  Pack, 

Francis  Pomeroy, 
Aaron  Farr, 

N a t h a niel  Fair- 
banks, 

John  S.  Higbee, 

John  Wheeler, 
Solomon  Chamber- 
lain, 

Conrad  Kleinman, 
Joseph  Hooker, 
Perry  Fitzgerald, 
John  H.  Tippetts, 
James  Davenport, 
Henson  Walker, 
Benjamin  Rolfe, 
Norton  Jacobs, 
Charles  A.  Harper, 
George  Woodard, 
Stephen  Markham, 
Lewis  Barney, 


CAMP  AND  FERRY  AT  THE  ELK  HORN. 

[After  the  Original  Drawing  by  Frederick  Piercy,  1853.] 


The  Elk  Horn  river  was  reached  at 
11:30  a.  m.  and  the  ferrying  of  the  par- 
ty over  the  stream  consumed  the  next 
half-hour.  They  crossed  this  river,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Platte,  on  a 
rudely-constructed  raft,  which  had 
been  put  together  by  those  who  had 
passed  on  a few  days  before. 

All  were  across  by  the  noon  hour. 
Brigham  Young,  George  A.  Smith,  Ez- 
ra T Benson  and  Amasa  Lyman  had 
gone  on  ahead  in  the  morning,  but  the 
rest  of  the  party,  including  those  in 
Heber  C.  Kimball’s  wagon,  overtook 
them  cn  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
in  one  party  they  moved  on  to  the 
camp  of  the  pioneers  beyond.  They  ar- 
rived at  3 p.  m.,  and  instantly  their 
coming  was  heralded  throughout  the 
camp,  which  had  the  effect  of  at  once 
producing  an  air  of  enthusiasm.  No 
more  delays  were  expected,  the  full 
complement  of  pioneers  had  arrived 
and  the  band  was  ready  to  take  up  its 
westward  march  at  an  instant’s  no- 
tice. 

They  crowded  around  the  leaders 
and  heartily  entered  into  a discussion 
of  the  plans  for  the  trip  and  the.  hopes 


The  camp  was  twelve  miles  west  of 
the  Elk  Horn  and  forty-seven  miles 
from  Winter  Quarters.  As  the  list  of 
those  who  had  decided  to  be  of  the 
pioneer  band  was  completed,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  their  names  should  be 
given.  They  were  as  follows: 


Wiiford  Woodruff, 
John  S.  Fowler. 
Jacob  D.  Burnham. 
Orson  Pratt, 

Joseph  Egbert, 

John  M.  Freeman, 
Marcus  B.  Thorpe, 
George  A.  Smith, 
George  Wardle. 
Ezra  T.  Benson. 
Thomas  B.  Grover. 
Barnabas  L.  Adams, 
Roswell  Stevens, 
Amasa  M.  Lyman, 
Starling  Driggs, 
Albert  Carrington, 
Thomas  Bullock, 
George  Brown, 
Willard  Richards, 
Jesse  C.  Little, 
Phineas  H.  Young, 
John  Y.  Green, 
Thomas  Tanner, 
Brigham  Young. 
Addison  Everett, 
Truman  O.  -Angett 


Stephen  Kelsey, 
John  S.  Eldredge, 
Charles  D.  Barnum, 
Alma  M.  Williams, 
Rufus  Allen, 

Robert  T.  Thomas, 
James  W.  Stewart, 
Elijah  Newman, 

Levi  N.  Kendall, 
Francis  Boggs, 
David  Grant, 
Howard  Egan, 

Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Wm.  A.  King, 
Thomas  Cloward, 
Hosea  Cushing, 
Robert  Byard, 
George  Billings, 
Edson  Whipple, 
Philo  Johnson, 

Wm.  Clayton, 
Appleton  M.  Har- 
mon. 

Carlos  Murray, 
Horace  K.  Whitney, 
Orson  K.  Whitney, 


William  A.  Empey, 
Charles  Shumway, 
Andrew  Shumway, 
Thomas  Woolsey, 
Chauncey  Loveland, 
Erastus  Snow, 
James  Craig, 

Wm.  Wordsworth, 
Wm.  Vance, 

Simeon  Howd, 
Seeley  Owen, 

James  Case. 

Ar temus  Johnson, 
Wm.  C.  A.  Smoot, 
Franklin  B.  Dewey, 
W7m.  Carter, 
Franklin  G.  Losee, 
Burr  Frost, 

Datus  Ensign. 
Franklin  B.  Stewart, 
Monroe  Frink, 

Eric  Glines, 

Ozro  Eastman, 

Seth  Taft, 

Horace  Thornton, 


George  Mills, 
Andrew  Gibbons, 
Joseph  Hancock, 
John  W.  Norton, 
John  Brown, 
Shadrach  Roundy, 
Levi  Jackman, 
Lyman  Curtis, 

Hans  C.  Hansen, 
Matthew  Ivory, 
David  Powers, 

Hark  Lay  (colored) 
Oscar  Crosby  (col- 
ored), 

Joseph  Matthews, 
Gilbroid  Summe, 
John  Gleason, 
Charles  Burke, 
Alexander  P.  Chess- 
ley, 

Rodney  Badger, 
Norman  Taylor, 
Green  Flake  (col- 
ored), 

Ellis  Fames, 


Mrs.  Harriet  Page  Wheeler  Young,  Mrs. 
Clara  Decker  Young,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sanders 
Kimball.  Isaac  Perry  Decker,  a step-son, 
and  Lorexzo  Sobieski  Young,  a son  of  Lo- 
renzo D,  Young,  a total  of  149  souls. 

The  list  of  animals  comprised  93 
horses,  53  mules,  66  oxen,  19  cows,  17 
dogs  and  some  chickens. 


I 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  16,  1847. 


At  8 a.  m.  the  camp  on  the  Elk  Horn 
was  called  together  and  organized. 
Two  captains  of  hundreds  were  named, 
Stephen  Markham  and  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood.  Five  captains  of  fifties,  Addi- 
son Everett,  Faeton  Lewis,  James 
Case,  John  Pack  and  Shadrach  Roun- 
dy.  Fourteen  captains  of  tens,  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  Phin- 
eas  H.  Young,  Luke  Johnson,  Stephen 
H.  Goddard,  Charles  Shuraway,  James 
Case,  Howard  Egan,  Appleton  M.  Har- 
mon, John  S.  Higbee,  Norton  Jacobs, 
John  Brown,  Joseph  Matthews. 

A standing  guard  of  fifty  men  was 
also  selected! 

Tha  military  organization  was  effect- 


in  the  middle  of  the  night.  In  cases 
where  the  horses  and  cattle  were  tied 
at  a distance  from  the  wagons,  an 
extra  guard  was  to  be  selected  from 
the  balance  of  the  company,  the  stand- 
ing guard  not  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
wagons. 

As  the  noon  hour  approached  a num- 
ber of  those  who  had  come  out  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  pioneers  left  the  camp 
and  returned  to  Winter  Quarters. 

At  2 p.  m.  the  whole  camp  made  the 
final  start  for  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  party  made  its  first  march.  About 
three  miles  was  made  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, and  camp  was  made  that 
night  near  a growth  of  timber.  There 


of  the  most  beautiful  I ever  saw.  The 
bluffs  on  the  east  are  nicely  rojling 
and  beautifully  lined  with  timber  and 
some  nice  cedar  groves.  From  the 
bluffs  a little  above  the  ferry  we  can 
see  the  meanderings  of  the  Platte  riv- 
er and  the  beautiful  level  bottom  on 
the  north  of  it  about  fifteen  miles 
wide,  for  a long  way  up  the  river.  The 
Horn  is  a beautiful  stream  about  150 
feet  wide  and  4 feet  deep." 

Aaron  F.  Farr,  oj»e  of  Ogden’s  fore- 
most citizens,  was  a member  of  the 
original  band  of  Utah  pioneers  in  their 
camp  on  the  Elk  Horn.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley. In  his  personal  reminiscences, 
written  expressly  for  The  Tribune,  Mr. 


THEY  TRAVELED  TWO  ABREAST  WHEN  PRACTICABLE. 

EAn  Original  Sketch  by  a Tribune  Staff  Artist.  Drawn  from  Descriptions  of  the 

banner  of  Traveling.]  ,,  „ ^ 


ed  by  the  selection  of  the  following; 
Brigham  Young,  lieutenant-general; 
Jesse  C.  Little,  adjutant;  Stephen 
Markham,  colonel;  John  Pack  and 
Shadrach  Roundy,  majors;  Thomas 
Tanner,  captain  of  artillery.  The  “ar- 
tillery’’ consisted  of  one  cannon,  which 
was  at  first  carried  in  a wagon,  but 
later  on  in  the  journey  it  was  mount- 
ed on  a separate  pair  of  wheels.  It 
was  taken  along  to  be  used  in  case 
of  an  attack  by  Indians,  and  Capt. 
Tanner  was  to  choose  eight  men  to 
assist  in  its  management. 

Thomas  Bullock  was  made  clerk  of 
the  camp,  William  Clayton  and  Wil- 
lard Richards  its  historians. 

Stephen  Markham  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  guard.  He  was  ordered 
to  name  twelve  of  the  guard  for  duty 
each  night  in  two  shifts,  to  be  divided 


were  plenty  of  cottonwood  trees  and 
some  rushes. 

Historical  writers  refer  to  the  camp 
continually  a.s  “The  Camp  of  Israel.” 
The  meaning  of  this  appellation  is 
that  the  leaders  organized  their  num- 
ber in  imitation  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  the  general  idea  of  the 
journeyings  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
more  ancient  people  was  being  por- 
trayed in  the  exodus  of  the  Mormon 
people,  who  endeavored  to  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  migrations. 

Under  date  of  April  16th  William 
Clayton  in  his  diary  says:  “This  night 

I slept  with  Philo  Johnson,  but  hav- 
ing only  one  quilt  and  the  night  se- 
verely cold,  I suffered  much  and  took 
a very  bad  cold.  The  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Elk  Horn  is  one 


Parr  gives  his  remembrance  of  the 
incidents  of  the  memorable  trip.  He 
says:  “Early  in  April  I presented  my- 

self with  my  journeying  companion, 
Nathaniel  Fairbanks,  to  President 
Young,  our  leader,  and  I said  to  him: 
‘We  think  we  are  prepared  for  the 
journey  in  the  wilderness.’  We  had 
a good  wagon,  a pair  of  fine  mules, 
seed  grain  and  farming  tools. 

“President  Young  asked  us,  ‘Are  you 
prepared  with  guns  and  ammunition?’ 
‘We  are,’  I replied. 

“He  looked  us  over  a little,  and  then 
said,  ‘You  will  fill  the  bill.’ 

“We  pulled  out  to  headquarters 
camp  and ' were  soon  enrolled  ready 
for  the  line  of  march.  Our  first  day’s 
travel  took  us  to  the  Elk  Horn  river, 
which  we  crossed  on  rafts,  and 
camped  on  this  side  of  tire  river.” 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1847. 


Saturday  morning-  dawned  severely 
eold,  with  a strong  northwest  wind. 
The  pioneer  band  started  at  9 a.  m., 
and  by  noon  had  traversed  seven  miles. 
Camp  was  made  near  a cottonwood 
grove,  and  the  pioneers  cut  down 
hundreds  of  <he  small  trees,  the  foliage 
of  which  was  used  in  feeding  the  ani- 
mals. to  save  the  supply  of  corn.  A 
small  lake  was  close  by  the  camp,  but 
the  water  was  bad,  and  the  pioneers 
went  to  the  river,  abou.  half  a mile  dis- 
tant, for  the  supply  of  the  campers. 

At  5 p.  m.  the  e«,mp  was  called  to- 
gether and  organized  in  military  order, 
the  list  of  officers  being  those  named  in 
yesterday’s  recital,  Brigham  Young  be- 


and  put  up  for  the  night  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  from  the  pioneers. 

In  the  evening  some  diversion  was 
indulged  in.  being  started  by  Karnes 
and  Hanson,  who  brought  out  their 
violins  and  for  half  an  hour  the  still 
night  air  resounded  with  the  strains  of 
entertaining  music. 

William  C.  A.  Smoot,  still  living  in 
this  county,  was  one  of  the  original 
pioneers.  Mr.  Smoot  was  then  quite  a 
young  man,  but  he  vividly  remembers 
all  the  details  of  the  trip  across  the 
plains.  He  was  interviewed  a short 
time  since  at  his  residence  in  Sugar 
House  ward  and  a most  entertaining- 
morning  was  passed  in  listening  to  his 
recital  of  the  great  journey. 


Curtis,  Lyman 1812 

Dewey,  Franklin  B 1829 

Decker,  Isaac  Perry 1840 

Eastman,  Ozro  F 1828 

Egbert,  Joseph 1818 

Fair,  Aron  F i8ix 

Flake,  Green 1828 

Gleason,  John  S 1819 

Goddard,  Stephen  H 1810 

Harper,  Charles  A 1817 

Kelsey,  Stephen 1817 

Kendall,  Levi  N 1822 

Kleinman,  Conrad 1815 

Norton.  John  W 1820 

Shumway,  Charles 1806 

Shumway,  A.  P 1833 

Smoot,  W.  C.  A 1828 

Stewart,  James  W 


WILLIAM  C.  A.  SMOOT. 


[From  a Photograph  Loaned  by  Himself  to  The  Tribune.] 


lng  in  command  as  lieutenant-general. 

The  names  selected  by  Captain  Thom- 
as Tanner  as  the  gun  detachment  were 
S.  H.  Goddard,  Seely  Owens,  Thomas 
Woolsey,  John  G.  Luce,  Horace  Thorn- 
ton, Charles  D.  Barnham.  Sylvester  H. 
Earl,  George  Scholes  and  Rufus  Allen. 
The  commander  of  the  expedition  then 
gave  his  instructions  to  the  men  on 
the  manner  of  traveling,  and  gave. them 
minute  instructions  for  the  carrying-  of 
their  firearms. 

Toward  dusk  one  of  the  traders  from 
the  Pawnee  village  drove  his  wagon, 

loaded  with  furs  and  pelts,  by  the  camp 


From  his  personal  recollections  are 
gleaned  many  valuable  facts  relating 
to  the  pioneer  band  which  will  be  in- 
cluded. from  day  to  day,  in  the  re- 
citals of  the  march  across  the  plains. 

Mr.  Smoot  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
pays  frequent  visits  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where. he  is  well  known. 

The  Tribune  has  located  twenty- 
eight  survivors  of  the  pioneer  hand. 
Their  names,  with  the  year  of  their 
birth,  are  as  follows: 


Name.  Born. 

Brown.  George  W 1827 

Cloward,  Thomas  P 1823 


Taylor,  Norman  1828 

Thornton,  Horace *. 1822 

Vance,  W.  P 1822 

Walker,  Henson.. 1820 

Woodruff,  Wilford 1807 

Woodard,  George 1819 

Wardle,  George 1820 

Young,  Lorenzo  S 1841 


It  is  possible  that  others  of  the  com- 
pany may  be  living-,  but  in  many  cases, 
all  traces  of  those  who  went  to  Califor- 
nia in  the  early  fifties,  are  lost,  and 
many  of  the  names  are  unknown,  even 
to  the  historians. 
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YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  18,  1847. 


Ellis  Eames  of  the  pioneers  was  taken 
very  ill  on  Sunday  and  was  ordered 
back  to  Winter  Quarters.  The  day  was 
passed  quietly  in  camp,  with  prayers 
by  many  of  the  pioneers  in  their  own 
wagons.  A number  of  farewell  letters 
■were  also  written  to  be  sent  back  by 
Ellis  Eames,  who  traveled  with  the 
trader  who  had  come  to  the  camp  the 
nig-ht  before.  The  wind  was  high  it 

was  very  cold  and  a light  shower  of 
snow  fell. 

At  10  a.  m.  more  traders  came  from 
the  Pawnee  village.  Shadrach  Round y 
purchased  some  buffalo  meat  of  them. 


tains  of  tens,  to  the  members  of  the 
companies.  The  rules  for  traveling  have 
already  been  explained  in  former  reci- 
tals. The  manner  of  making  an  en- 
campment was  described  in  detail  as 
follows: 

The  pioneers  were  to  camp  each 
nig'ht  as  near  together  as  possible.  The 
live-stock  was  to  be  kept  inside  an  in- 
closure formed  by  locking  the  wagons 
together  after  the  custom  of  the  plains. 
All  the  wagon-tongues  were  placed  out- 
side, with  a forewheel  of  one  wagon 
locked  in  the  hind  wheel  of  the  next 
wagon.  At  both  ends  were  gateways, 
always  carefully  guarded. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  slept  in  their 
wagons,  but  there  were  tents  carried 


time  when  all  would  he  in  readiness  for 
the  night,  and  out  of  the  level  prairie 
would  arise  the' mimic  city. 

It  must  have  been  a strange  sight  to 
follow  the  train  in  its  weary  march 
across  the  desolate  prairie,  whose  soli- 
tude had  only- been  broken  by  the  oc- 
casional trips  of  hunters,  herds  of  buf- 
faloes and  migrating  Indians  who  rest- 
lessly wandered  over  the  country. 

Seventy-two  wagons,  with  149  souls 
and  247  animals,  crossing  the  plains  in 
a compact  body,  made  quite  a good 
showing,  and  when  the  camp  was 
formed  in  the  manner  above  described, 
quite  a settlement  was  formed  and 
where  but  an  hour  before  the  country 
was  given  over  to  the  Indians  and  wild 


PERSPECTIVE  OP  THE  ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

[Drawn  by  a Tribune  Staff  Artist  from  Descriptions  of  the  Method  Adopted  in  Making  Each  Night’s  Camp.] 


which  was  enjoyed  by  the  pioneers  im- 
mensely. 

An  incident  of  the  day  is  related  by 
William  Clayton  in  his  journal.  He 
wrote:  “At  4:30  p.  m.  James  Case  was 
cutting  down  a cottonwood  tree  for  his 
horses  to  browse  on,  and  just  as  it  was 
falling  the  wind  struck  it  and  threw  it 
directly  contrary  to  the  direction  he 
had  intended.  One  of  the  limbs  struck 
an  ox  on  the  neck  and  knocked  the  ani- 
mal down.  Its  right  eye  was  knocked 
down  In  its  socket  out  of  sight.  The  ox 
was  not  seriously  hurt  otherwise.’’ 

At  5 p.  m.  the  officers  of  the  camp 
met  with  President  Young,  and  he 
gave  his  orders  for  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  traveling  and  camping.  The 
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along,  and  these  were  pitched  near  the 
wag'ons  on  the  outside,  the  whole  camp 
being  patroled  by  the  guards  all  nig'ht. 

Sometimes  the  camp  would  be  made 
near  a lake  or  river,  and  in  this  case 
the  corral  would  be  formed  by  the 
wagons  being  locked  in  half-moon 
shape  from  two  points  near  the  water, 
the  bank  forming  sufficient  protection 
on  the  water’s  edge. 

The  camp  was  hereafter  formed  on 
these  lines,  and  in  subsequent  weeks 
the  pioneers  became  very  proficient  in 
driving  their  wagons,  at  nig’ht,  to  the 
exact  position  to  be  locked  in  the  circle. 
After  the  first  days  were  passed  It  be- 
came quite  an  easy  task  to  strike  camp, 
and  when  the  order  was  given  for  the 
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beasts,  would  be  created,  as  if  by  mag- 
ic, quite  a bustling  village,  and  its  pop- 
ulation included  men  of  all  trades,  who 
had  been  selected  on  this  account  to 
build  up  the  new  country.  There  were 
sailors  and  soldiers,  accountants  and 
students,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, wagon-makers,  lumbermen, 
farmers,  dairymen,  stockraisers,  engi- 
neers, millers  and  mechanics  of  all 
kinds.  They  are  the  ones  who  were  ap- 
portioned to  perform  the  labor  of  build- 
ing up  the  future  city  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  ci.ty  of  today  bearing  innu- 
merable monuments  of  their  skill  and 
ingenuity,  while  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  State  are  public  works,  factories 
and  settlements  which  arose  under  their 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  19,  1847. 


At  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  awoke  the  sleepers  in  the 
camp,  which  was  fifty-seven  miles  from 
Winter  Quarters.  At  a little  after  7 a. 
m.  the  train  began  to  move,  and  by 
7:30  the  wagons  were  formed  in  double 
file  and  proceeded  in  this  order.  After 
traveling  about  eight  miles  the  pioneers 
came  to  a series  of  small  lakes  where 
ducks  were  seen  in  abundance,  and 
some  of  the  hunters  proceeded  to  pro- 
vide an  appetizing  dinner. 

At  1:15  p.  m.  the  vioneers  arrived  at 
a bend  in  the  ri\  t where  a small 
branch  stream  ran  >ff  from  the  main 
channel,  forming  s small  islajid.  The 
noon  rest  was  here  sade,  fifteen  miles 
having  been  cover  , The  roads  were 


same  excellent  roads.  Five  miles  were 
covered  and  when  camp  was  made  in  a 
semi-circle  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
the  pioneers  were  seventy-seven  miles 
from  Winter  Quarters. 

As  has  before  been  stated,  most  of 
the  pioneers  marched  nearly  the  whole 
distance  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Balt  Lake. 

Up  to  this  date,  fifty  years  ago,  Will- 
iam Clayton  had  measured  the  dis- 
tance by  a novel  arrangement.  He 
measured  the  circumference  of  a wheel 
on  one  of  the  wagons  and  then  tied 
some  red  flannel  on  a spoke,  near  the 
tire.  He  marched  by  that  wheel  con- 
stantly and,  counting  its  revolutions, 
easily  determined  the  distance  traveled 
each  day. 


proposed  that  the  “Revenue  Cutter”  be 
driven  back  to  the  lake,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  they  wanted  to  fish.  Mark- 
ham, Clayton,  Higbee  and  Luke  John- 
son were  of  the  party.  They  drove 
back,  launched  the  boat  and  started 
in  to  draw  the  net,  but  according  to 
the  historian  they  only  caught  one 
snapping- turtle,  four  small  turtles,  one 
duck,  two  small  catfish  and  two  creek 
suckers— ill-luck  that  is  not  confined  to 
the  fishermen  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  is 
as  frequently  encountered  by  the  mod- 
ern disciples  of  Izaak  Walton. 

Their  boat,  the  “Revenue  Cutter,”  Is 
worthy  of  particular  mention.  It  was 
of  leather,  and  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Ira  Eldredge.  It  was  placed  on 
w heels  as  a wagon  box,  and  Luke 


Aaron  if.  jj'arr,  cone  or  ut  e First  Band  of  Pioneers. 
[From  an  Engraving  Furnished  The  Tribune  by  Himseif.] 
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found  to  be  excellent  and  the  country 
very  level,  this  being-  the  flat  bottom 
lands  of  the  Platte  valley,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
wide. 

Soon  after  the  train  had  stopped,  O. 
P.  Rockwell,  Jackson  Redding  and  J. 
C.  Little  arrived  direct  from  Winter 
Quarters.  They  brought  welcome  news 
and  many  letters  to  those  who  were 
so  quickly  moving  farther  and  farther 
from  the  Missouri. 

Porter  Rockwell  also  brought  some 
fish-hooks  and  small  articles  which 
were  needed  by  many  of  the  campers. 

At  2:40  p.  m.  the  camp  was  ordered 
to  move  onward,  and  the  same  order 
of  traveling  was  taken  up  and  the 
march  continued  until  fi  p.  m..  over  the 


But  on  this  evening,  Monday,  April 
19,  1847,  William  Clayton  took  Orson 
Pratt. down  by  the  river  and  explained 
to  him  his  project  of  constructing  on 
the  hub  of  a wagon  wheel  a set  of 
wooden  cogs  in  such  order  as  to  tell 
the  exact  number  of  miles  traveled  each 
day.  The  two  men  discussed  the  pro- 
ject, and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  a 
simple  device,  which  could  be  easily 
constructed,  and  they  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  project  forward,  with 
what  success  future  recitals  will  show. 

The  same  evening  John  S.  Higbee  was 
told  of  the  'scheme  by  Mr.  Clayton-, 
and  the  matter  became  an  enthusiastic 
Tvork  among  the  three  pioneers  from 
then  on. 

Before  sundown,  Stephen  Markham 


Johnson  drove  it.  Goods  were  packed 
in  the  boat,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
wagon  box,  but  its  usefulness  was  not 
limited  to  this  degree  of  transportation, 
but  in  many  ways  it  played  a more 
prominent  part  when  streams  were  to 
be  crossed  and  waterways  investigated. 

Aaron  F.  Farr,  whose  portrait  appears 
today,  was  one  of  the  original  143  pio- 
neers of  Utah.  He  was  born  in  Water- 
ford, Caledonia  county,  Vt.,  October  31, 
1S18.  and  is  still  living  in  Ogden,  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  that  place.  Mr.  Farr,  when  in  a 
reminiscent  mood,  is  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  man,  and  as  he  is  one  of 
the  few  living  pioneers,  his  stories  of 
the  great  journey  form  valuable  bit* 
of  history. 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1847. 


Having'  perfected  the  organization 
and  systematized  its  management,  the 
pioneer  band  was  well  on  the  road  to 
the  West.  The  start  was  made  early 
every  morning  and  camp  was  made  at 
night  in  perfect  order  and  without 
any  hindrances  noticeable  in  the  first 
days  of  the  journey.  Each  man  knew 
what  work  to  perform  when  the  order 
came  to  make  camp.  In  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  wagons  were  driven 
into  their  proper  position,  and  while 
the  teamsters  were  thus  engaged  others 
were  lighting  camp-fires,  pitching  tents 
or  preparing  supper. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  7:30  the 
wagons  noiselessly  moved  from  the 
camp.  It  was  a pleasant  morning,  ex- 
cept for  a strong  west  wind.  At  9:15 
the  train  arrived  at  Shell  creek,  over 
which  stretched  an  improvised  bridge 


ters,  and  O.  P.  Rockwell  and  Thomas 
Brown  mounted  two  of  the  fleetest 
horses  and  gave  chase  for  four  or  five 
miles,  but  did  not  succeed  in  .securing 
any  venison. 

The  wind  fell  at  noon  and  the  weath- 
er became  much  milder,  while  the  road 
was  dusty.  At  1 p.  m.  the  start  was 
made  and  at  5:30  camp  was  formed  for 
the  night  near  a cottonwood  grove  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  ninety-seven 
miles  from  Winter  Quarters. 

As  soon  a.s  camp  was  formed  Thomas 
Tanner  set  up  his  portable  forge  and 
anvil,  and  a number  of  tires  were  set 
before  dark. 

John  S.  Higbee,  Luke  Johnson,  Ste- 
phen Markham  and  some  others  had 
gone  ahead  of  the  camp  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  boat  and  seine,  and  had 
continued  their  journey  two  miles  be- 


until  November  5th  last,  when  he  died 
honored  by  all  the  people  of  that  place.’ 
He  was  born  in  Sumner  county.  Term., 
October  23,  1820.,  After  coming  West 
with  the  pioneers  he  returned  the  same 
year  for  his  family,  and  settled  on  Big 
Cottonwood  when  he  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley. In  1854  lie  moved  to  Lehi.  ana  in 
1863  was  made  bishop  of  Pleasant 
Grove,  He  crossed  the  plains  thirteen 
times,  always  by  team  except  his  last 
trip,  when  he  took  the  train,  the  rail- 
road having  reached  Laramie,  and 
when  he  came  back  from  this  thip  the 
road  had  reached  Ogden. 

John  Brown  was  with  Orson  Pratt  on 
the  slopes  of  Big  mountain  July  ly, 
1847,  and  it  was  from  these  heights 
that  the  two  pioneers  first  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  which  appeared  through  the  V- 


JOHN  BROWN,  ONE  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 


[From  an  engraving  loaned  by  his  family  in  .Pleasant  Grove-1 


©f  shaky  foundations,  that  had  been 
erected  by  some  former  travelers.  All 
the  wagons  got  safely  across,  how- 
ever, and  the  march  proceeded. 

The  road  ran  through  a small  grove 
of  timber,  which  soon  changed  to  the 
open  prairie.  At  11:30  the  noon  rest 
was  made  near  a small  slough,  ten 
miles  having  been  traveled. 

While  resting  three  deer  were  espied 
crossing  about  half  a mile  from  the 
camp,  Here  was  a chance  for  the  hun- 


yond  the  camp,  where  a lake  was 
found.  This  time  they  had  better  luck 
than  on  the  preceding  day,  and  about 
200  fish  were  caught.  They  returned 
to  camp  and  distributed  their  catch, 
about  two  fish  being-  apportioned  each 
wagon,  so  the  pioneers  enjoyed  the 
luxury  in  addition  to  the  regular  sup- 
per. 

John  Brown,  one  of  the  pioneers, 
whose  portrait  appears  today,  was  a 
resident  and  bishop  of  Pleasant  Grove 


shaped  walls  of  the  canyon  beyond. 
They  knew  it  was  an  open  country  in 
the  great  basin  to  which  their  steps 
had  been  directed  for  weary  weeks 
past,  but  they  had- not  expected  -such 
a vista  as  appeared  to  them  on  that 
hot  July  morning.  It  was  the  first  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises  made  by  their 
leader,  to  whom  was  sent  back  the 
cheering  word,  of  the  vanguard’s  pro- 
gress through  the  mountains  and  into 
the  promised  laud. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1847. 


The  pioneer  hand  encountered  the 
Indians  for  the  first  time  on  this  day 
fifty  years  ago.  The  train  had  started 
at  7 a.  in.,  and  about  8:4.7  an  Indian 
rode  up  to  the  first  wagon  and  ap- 
peared quite  friendly.  Shortly  after 
seven  or  eight  of  them  came  running 
out  from  the  timber,  and  their  ap- 
pearance was  the  cause  of  much  ap- 
prehension on  tlie  part  of  the  travelers, 
who  did  not  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  savages.  At  noon  the  pioneers 
came  in  sight  of  the  Pawnee  village 
located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loupe 
fork  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 


banco  and  a little  salt,  Brigham  Young 
presented  their  chief  some  powder, 
lead  and  .salt,  and  others  of  the  party 
gave  up  some  flour  and  small  articles. 
The  old  chief,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  think  the  presents  sufficient,  and 
remarked  that  he  did  not  want  the 
party  to  travel  through  his  country,  as 
he  was  afraid  they  would  kill  the  buf- 
falo or  drive  them  off.  Mr.  Shumway, 
one  of  the  pioneers,  told  him  that  they 
did  not  like  buffalo,  but  this  did  not 
appear  to  satisfy  him. 

There  was  no  open  hastility  shown, 
however,  and  the  Indians  were  inter - 


an  attack  by  Indians  during  the 
night,  advised  the  placing  of  a strong- 
er guard,  lie  called  for  volunteers  and 
100  offered  their  services.  The  men 
were  divided  into  two  squads  of  fifty- 
each,  to  divide  the  night  watch  be- 
tween them.  A picket  was  placed  out- 
side the  camp  to  give  the  alarm.  The 
night  was  a fearful  one,  cold,  windy 
and  rainy,  it  was  the  commencement 
of  the  hardships  attending  the  trip 
across  the  ^plains,  and  during  the  long 
watches  of  the  night,  when  the  storm 
was  at  its  height  and  an  attack  by  the 
Indians  was  momentarily  expected,  the 


WILLARD  RICHARDS 


[[From  an  engraving,  permissio  n of  Cannon  & sons,  publisheis.3 


mile  from  the  road  the  pioneers  were 
traveling,  which  led  to  a long,  narrow 
lake  between  the  river  and  timber,  and 
on  its  banks  the  noon  rest  was  taken. 
The  guards  were  instantly  placed  at 
their  posts,  as  a large  number  of 
Indians  had  followed  the  campers. 

Cne  of  the  Indians  presented  certifi- 
cates from  those  who  had  previously 
passed  through  their  village,  -stating 
that  the  chief  of  the  Pawnees  was 
friendly  to  the  whites,  who  had  pre- 
sented him  with  many  little  tokens. 

Heber  C.  Kimball  gave  them  some  to- 


ested  spectators  of  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  camp. 

At  a little  past  2 o’clock  the  train 
again  started,  and  hardly  had  the  move 
really  commenced  when  the  rain  de- 
scended In  torrents,  accompanied  by- 
thunder and  lightning,  the  weather 
turning  quite  cold. 

The  journey  was  kept  up  until  5 p. 
m.,  when  camp  was  formed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loupe,  117  miles  from  the 
starting-  point. 

President  Young  called  the  camp  to- 
gether. and  speaking  of  his  fears  of 

• \ 
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weary  guards  had  ample  time  to  peer 
into  the  future,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  fully  realized  for  the  first  time 
the  dangers  that  confronted  them  in 
their  advent  into  a new  and  unknown 
country. 

, A notable  figure  of  the  pioneer  band 
was  Willard  Richards.  He  was  one 
of  the  historians  of  the  journey,  and 
closely  associated  with  Brigham  Young 
and  the  leaders  in  all  their  councils  and 
plans,  tic  was  born  in  Hopkinton.  Mid- 
dlesex county.  Mass.,  June  24,  1804,  and 
died  in  Salt  Lake  March  11,  1354. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  22,  1847. 


Considerable  fun  was  caused  in  camp 
on  Thursday  morning  by  the  story 
leaking  out  that  the  picket  guard  had 
their  guns  stolen  during  the  night.  The 
joke  was  also  upon  Col.  Markham, 
whose  hat  was  stolen.  The  owners 
had  been  found  asleep  while  on  guard, 
and  their  guns  were  taken  as  a warn- 
ing. Those  who  were  found  asleep, 
however,  had  some  excuse  in  the  hard 
day’s  journey  with  the  subsequent 
work  of  caring  for  the  teams  and  cook- 
1 fig. 


fixed  up  a little.  While  the  teams  were 
crossing,  some  of  the  pioneers  stood  on 
the  west  bank  and  with  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  wagon  tongues  assisted, 
the  wagons  across.  All  were  gotten 
over  safely,  and  the  march  was  con- 
tinued until  5:30,  when  camp  was  made 
at  the  Pawnee  Missionary  station,  134 
miles  from  Winter  Quarters.  The  Gov- 
ernment farming  station  was  near  by, 
but  it  has  been  destroyed  the  year  be- 
fore by  the  Sioux.  Plenty  of  scrap 
iron,  ploughs,  stoves  and  other  things 
had  been  left  on  the  ground,  together 
with  hay  and  fodder. 


He  likes  to  speak  of  the  great  trip 
across  the  plains,,  and  his  personal  rec- 
ollections will  form  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  recital  of  the  journey  from 
cTay  to  day. 

Mr.  Walker  states  that  in  these  sum- 
mer days  of  ’47  President  W'ilford 
Woodruff  was  an  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man, and  as  camp  was  made  near  a 
stream  when  possible,  President  Wood- 
ruff would  leave  camp,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  with  his  fishing  pole  over 
his  shoulder  would  make  for  the  near- 
est stream,  and  nearly  always  would 
return  with  a good  string  of  fish. 


t 


Henson.  Walker  o f Pleasant  Grove. 

[From  a photograph  taken  in  1866,  loaned  by  himself  to  The  Tribune.] 


The  cannon  had  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion during  the  nig'ht  and  was  ready 
for  action,  just  outside  the  wagons. 
There  had  been  ru>  trouble  and  the 
morning  came  after  a night  of  sus- 
pense, but  one  without  any  alarms. 

At  half-past  7 the  wagons  began  to 
move.  The  road  on  this  day  was 
through  a beautiful  timber  country. 
Looking  Glass  creek  and  Beaver  river 
were  forded. 

The  noon  stop  was  made  at  Beaver 
river,  and  during  the  hour’s  rest  the 

•a>pr«&afa*s  to  th*  fording  place  were 


Fearing  an  invasion  by  the  Sioux,  the 
picket  guard  was  set  to  watch  a ravine 
to  the  north  of  the  camp,  and  Capt. 
Tanner  drilled  his  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cannon. 

Henson  Walker  is  one  of  the  few  liv- 
ing members  of  the  first  band  of  pio- 
neers. His  home  is  at  Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah  county,  where  he  was  interviewed 
a few  days  ago  by  a correspondent  of 
The  Tribune.  Mr.  Walker  was  born  in 
Manchester,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y., 
March  13,  1830,  and  Is  therefore  past  77 
years  of  age. 


Mr.  Walker  himself  was  one  of  the 
hunters  of  jhe  party,  and  his  greatest 
enjoyment  was  when  he  was  walking 
in  the  hills  or  over  the  prairies  with 
his  trusty  rifle,  and  if  he  was  success- 
ful, as  many  times  lie  was,  he  would 
bring  to  camp  an  antelope  or  as  much 
other  game  as  he  could  carry. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  camp,  being  only  27  years 
of  ag<v  when  the  journey  v as  begun. 
He  is  well  known  and  respected  in 
Pleasant  Grove,  where  lie  has  resided 
for  many  years. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  23,  1847. 


The  dangerous  Loup  fork  of  the 
Platte  was  forded  by  some  of  the 
teams  on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  April.  It 
was  decided  that  a raft  be  built,  and 
Tariton  Lewis  was  named  to  superin- 
tend its  construction.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  camp  did  not  move  in  the 
morning,  but  the  men  remained  at  the 
camp  of  the  night  before,  fixing  up 
wagons  and  preparing  to  cross  the 
river. 

Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball left  camp  about  8 a.  m.,  and  went 
forward  to  locate  the  best  fording 
place.  They  returned  at  noon  and  re- 
ported that  the  best  crossing  was  four 
miles  away,  and  the  train  was  started. 


with  only  a part  of  his  load.  Just  as 
he  got  in  the  stream  about  a rod,  his 
horses  began  to  sink  in  the  ouick- 
sand,  and  in  another  moment  the 
wagon  was  stuck.  At  this  point  sev- 
eral of  the  pioneers  jumped  in  the 
swiftly-moving  stream,  and  by  each 
lifting  on  the  wheels,  and  the  horses 
being  urged  to  greater  efforts,  the 
team  was  landed  on  the  bar  in  the 
middle  of  the.  stream.  The  team,  after 
a "breathing  spell,  was  started  for  the 
west  bank,  but  half  way  over  the 
quicksand  was  so  bad  as  to  cause  one 
of  the  animals  to  fall  down.  The  ani- 
mals were  then  taken  from  the  wagon 
and  led  over  to-  the  west  bank.  . 


better  move  up  the  river  a quarter  of 
a mile  and  rest  until  morning. 

In  camp  that  night  the  captains  of 
tens  were  called  together,  and  it  was 
decided  that  two  light  rafts  be  built. 
Tariton  Lewis  had  already  been  or- 
dered to  start  on  one,  and  Thomas 
Wool  soy  w as  asked  to  build  the  other. 
It  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  rafts 
be  built  at  once,  so  that  on  the  next 
day  there  would  be  no  such  delay  nor 
such  dangers  as  surrounded  the  first 
attempts. 

jT.he  camp  at  night  was  made  in  a 
beautiful  spot  on  the  river,  afterward 
known  as  the  Loup  fork  ferry,  and 
which  became  the  crossing  place  of 


THE  OLD  FERRY  AT  LOUP  FORK. 

[After  the  original  draw  ing  by  Frank  Piercy  in  1853.] 


The  arrival  at  Loup  fork  ferry  and 
ford  wras  made  at  3:20  p.  nr,  but  it  was 
rather  a poor  prospect  the  pioneers 
confronted  . The  current  here  was 
very  rapid,  which  prevented  rafting, 
and  the  channel  full  of  sand-bars, 
which  made  it  a dangerous  place  to 
ford. 

Luke  Johnson  was  the  first  one  to 
attempt  to  cross  by  fording.  He  took 
off  his  boat,  the  “Revenue  Cutter,”  and 
leaving  it  on  the  east  shore,  started  to 
drive  over  with  only  the  running  gear, 
but  even  with  this  light  load  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  got  over. 

Orson  Pratt  was  the  next  one  to  ford 


The  first  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
transfer  the  load  from  the  w-agon,  and 
Brigham  Young  himself  went  over  to 
the  bar  in  the  leather  boat,  and  trans- 
ferring the  load,  landed  it  safely  on  the 
other  bank. 

The  wagon  was  then  extricated  from 
the  sand,  men  on  the  hank  attached  a 
long  rope  to  it  and  hauled  it  up  in  this 
way  to  the  bank. 

The  wagons  of  Messrs.  Woodruff, 
Pack  and  Wordsworth  were  hauled 
across  in  the  same  way,  but  then  Pres- 
ident Young  decided  that  the  trouble 
was  too  great,  and  that  the  camp  had 


those  who  passed  across  the  plains  in 
subsequent  emigrant  trains,  but  those 
of  the  pioneer  hand  who  crossed  and. 
recrossed  the  ferry  many  times  during 
the  next  years  never  forgot  the  first 
day’s  experience,  when  for  a while  it 
looked  as  if  the  river  could  not  be 
crossed  with  safety. 

Henson  Walker,  W.  C.  A.  Smoot, 
Aaron  Farr.  John  Brown  and  Wilford 
Woodruff,  who  have  been  interviewed 
on  the  story  of  the  great  journey,  will 
remember  the  Loup  fork  and  the  ex- 
citement attendant  upon  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  stream  fifty  years 
ago. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  24,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  1847. 


During  the  night  a horse  belonging 
to  Phineas  IT.  Young  was  choked  to 
death.  The  animal  was  tied  by  a chain 
to  a stake  near  a deep  hole  in  the  ra- 
vine, and  during  the  night  had  either 
stepped  back  or  had  rolled  over  in  the 
hole  while  asleep,  and  the  chain  being 
short,  it  had  strangled  the  beast.  The 
loss  was  a serious  blow  to  the  pioneer 
band,  as  there  were  hardly  enough 
horses  to  do  the  work. 

The  teams  began  to  cross  Loup  fork 
at  this  point,  about  S a.  m.  Some  un- 


without  loss  or  accident,  and  a feeling 
of  thankfulness  pervaded  the  camp. 
Three  miles  were  traveled  that  after- 
noon, and  camp  was  made  by  a pretty 
little  lake  111  miles  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters, and  here  it  was  decided  that  a 
rest  should  be  taken  until  Monday, 
the  26tb. 

Soon  after  camp  was  formed  Porter 
Rockwell  found  that  the  lake  swarmed 
with  sun  fish,  and  many  of  the  pio- 
neers caught  an  appetizing  mess  for 
supper. 


Porter  Rockwell  was  an  excellent 
type  of  the  rough  Westerner.  He  al- 
ways wore  his  hair  long  because  in  the 
early  days  it  had  been  said  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  had  told  him  that  as 
long-  as  he  did  not  cut  his  hair  he 
would  be. safe  from  all  harm.  Many 
were  impressed  rvith  the  belief  that  his 
immunity  from  harm  in  his  later  ad- 
ventuimts  and  exciting  career  was  at- 
tributable to  the  promise  of  the 
prophet. 

Rodney  Badger  was  an  important 


ORRIN  PORTER  ROCKWELL. 

[From  a small  photograph  loaned  by  Mr.  Gus  King.] 


loaded  their  wagons  on  the  east  bank, 
and  the  goods  were  carried  over  In  the 
boat.  After  a few  wagons  bad  crossed 
the  ford,  it  was  seen  that  the  sand 
was  being  rapidly  u eaten  down,  and 
the  last  wagons  to  cross  were  taken 
with  full  loads,  but  the  teams  being 
doubled.  William  Clayton  describes 
his  ride  across  on  Porter  Rockwell’s 
horse  by  writing  that  the  current,  was 
very  strong,  and  it  was  about,  as  much 
as,  the  hor.se  could  do  to  ford  it. 

All  the  teams  were  over  by  4 p.  m.. 


Footprints  of  Indians  had  been  found 
around  the  camps,  and  it  was  suspect- 
ed that  the  Indians  were  following-  the 
party.  The  guard  was  therefore  dou- 
bled, and  the  cannon  charged  and  put 
into  position. 

Porter  Rockwell,  who  was  a central 
figure  in  the  journey  of  the  pioneer 
band,  in  after  years  became  one  of  the 
notorious  characters  in  Utah  history. 
He  war,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
June  f'5,  J 813,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake, 
June  9,  1878. 


member  of  the  pioneer  band.  He  was 
identified  with  all  the  work  surround- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  Loup  fork,  as 
well  as  being  a party  to  other  adven- 
tures and  incidents  of  the  trip.  He 
was  hern  in  Waterford,  Caledonia 
county,  Vt.,  February  4,  1823,  and  was 
drowned  accidentally  in  the  Weber 
river,  April  29,  1853.  He  never  had  his 
picture  taken,  as  no  photographs  were 
taken  in  tho  early  days  of  Utah,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce his  portrait  in  these  recitals. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  25,  1847. 


A quiet  Sunday  was  passed  in  the 
pioneer  camp.  Services  were  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  President  Brigham  Young, 
Standing  near  the  wagons.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  some 
further  counsel  upon  the  mode  of  travel- 
ing' and  the  care  to  be  taken  in  being 
prepared  for  danger  each  night. 

At  night  Thomas  Woolsey,  Thomas 
Brown,  John  Brown,  Porter  Rockwell, 


The  hunters  were  named  because  the 
game  was  becoming  plentiful,  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  leaders  to  have 
killed  only  what  was  needed  in  the 
camp,  and  it  was  also  their  idea  to  pre- 
vent promiscuous  hunting  by  the  whole 
party.  Cn  Sunday  afternoon  several 
antelope  passed  near  the  camp. 


Sliadrach  Roundy,  whose  partrait 


of  the  hand  he  was  major  on  the  staff 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  Brigham  Young.  Mr. 
Roundy  was  also  a captain  of  one  of 
the  companies  of  fifty. 


Nathaniel  Thomas  Brown  was  shot 
at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  in  February,  1848. 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  travel 
across  the  plains  again  to  Utah.  He  is 


TThought  to  have  been  the  oldest  member  of  the  Pioneer  Band.  From  a tin-type 
loaned  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Oliver  Gallup.] 
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John  f-.  TTig'bee  and  Joseph  Matthews 
were  named'' as  the  official  - buffalo- 
hunters  on  the  trip,  a.s  they  had  horses 
not  attached  to  any  teams.  The  follow- 
ing' were  also  named  as  foot  hiintns: 
John  Pack.  Phincas  H.  Young,  Tarlton 
Lewis,  Joseph  Hancock.  Cdmund  ibis- 
worth,  Roswell  Stevens,  Kd-sou  Whip- 
ple, Barnabas  Adams,  Ben  Stewart  and 

J r* lx  ch  T » < > r\  rll  r>  fT. 


appears  with  this  issue,  was  proha hly 
the  oldest  of  the  143  original  pioneers 
of  Utah.  He  was  hern  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  on  New  Year's  day, 
1780,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake  July  4.  1872. 
Although  58  years  of  age  when  the 
band  mad  - it--  march  across  the  plains; 
yet  lie  w.-a  always  to  the  f ron t in  all 
the  undertakings  and  adventures  of  the 
rdf-vp^er. In  tb"  military  organization 


among  those  of  the  original  pioneers  of 
Utah  whose  picture  cannot  be  obtained. 

Jacob  D.  Burnham,  another  member 
of  the  band,  died  in  California  in  1850; 
C.arlcvs  Murray,  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  Humboldt  river  in  1853, 
and  George  Mills  died  in  Salt  Lake  in 
1854.  They  were  all  prominently  iden- 
tified with  all  the  doings  of  the  pioneer 
train  in  its  march  to  Utah. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  26,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  26,  1847. 


At  3 o'clock  in  the  morning  an  alarm 
was  sounded.  In  an  instant  the  camp 
was  aroused  and  its  members  ready 
for  action.  Three  of  the  guard  on  the 
northeast  of  the  camp  had  heard  some- 
thing moving  in  the  grass  which 
rustled  heavily.  The  horses  near  the 
spot  commenced  to  snort,  and  the 
guards  going  near,  found  some  Indians 
crawling  y P to  the  wagons,  and  they  at 
once  opened  fire  upon  the  midnight 
marauders.  Instantly  sis  Indians 
sprang  up  and  ran  from  a point  near 
the  guards,  and  by  this  time  the  pio- 
neers had  aroused  themselves  and. 
came  hurrying  to  the  spo-t.  A strong 
guard  was  put  around  the  camp,  and 
the  cannon  was  loaded  with  a charge 
of  cannister. 

The  moon  had  just  gone  down  and 
the  day  was  beginning  to  break  when 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  After  daylight 
the  footprints  of  the  Indians  could  be 


them.  William  Clayton  also  referred 
to  the  horse-stealing,  and  wrote  that 
later  in  the  evening  some  of  the  men, 
including  Brignam  Young  and  Heber 
Kimball,  looked  for  the  horses  until' 
nearly  11  p.  m.,  but  could  find  no  trace 
of  them.  The  loss  was  keenly  felt.  The 
pioneers  had  been  repeatedly  warned 
not  to  let  their  horses  stray  from  the 
wagons.  The  robbery  was  a warning 
to  the  others,  who  kept  their  stock 
within  bounds  thereafter. 

With  today’s  recital  is  printed  a map 
showing  the  route  of  the  pioneers  from 
Winter  Quarters  to  Salt  Lake,  and  also 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
built  in  1867-68.  From  Winter  Quarters 
the  pioneers  started  due  west,  and  from 
a point  near  the  Elk  Horn  fork  of  the 
Platte  the  last  named  river  was  fol- 
lowed, the  road  being  several  miles 
from  the  water.  The  Piatte  was  fol- 
lowed to  Fort  Laramie,  many  of  its 


William  Clayton.  In  the  back  of  this 
book  are  several  tables  of  distances  be- 
tween Winter  Quarters  and  Salt  Lake, 
and  also  between  each  camp.  These 
data  were  used  the  next  year  by  the 
author  and  published  as  “The  Latter- 
Day  Saints’  Emigrant  Guide,’’  but  the 
data  is  not  the  same  all  through, 
changes  being  made. 

As  there  is  a difference  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  miles  in  most  of  the 
distances  given,  between  the  original 
figures  and  the  subsequent  printed 
figures  in  the  guide,  The  Tribune  will 
continue  to  quote  the  figures  originally 
set  down  by  the  one  who  measured  the 
distance,  and  which  coincide  with  those 
used  in  Jensen’s  chronology,  Whitney’s 
history  and  other  works. 

For  instance,  the  distance  from  Win- 
ter Quarters  to  Chimney  Rock  meridian 
is  given  in  the  diary  as  being  452^ 
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Map  Showing1  the  Line  of  March  Across  the  Plains  to  Utah. 


plainly  seen  where  they  had  come1  down 
the  bank  of  the  creek  and  at  times  had 
evidently  stepped  into  the  water.  Mb 
doubt  their  object  was  to  steal  horses. 

Brigham  Young  and  a few  others 
started  ahead  to  locate  the  road  and 
the  hunters  separated,  but  never  got 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
wagons.  Camp  was  made  at  night  on 
Gravel  creek,  fourteen  miles  having 
been  traversed  during  the  day,  the  pio- 
neers now  being  155  miles  from  Winter 
Quarters. 

Ezra  T.  Benson  found  the  iron  axle 
of  his  wagon  broken,  and  Blacksmith 
Burr  Frost  worked  all  evening  in  weld- 
ing it. 

John  Brown,  writing  under  date  of 
Monday,  April  26th,  stated  that  the 
Pawnees  stole  two  horses  just  about 
dark,  one  belonging  to  Dr  Richards 
and  another  belonging  to  Jesse  kittle. 
He  said  that  mounted  men  went  after. 


branches  being  crossed  meanwhile,  and 
at  the  Fort  the  main  stream  was 
crossed.  It  was  crossed  again  several 
days  later,  and  then  the  Sweetwater 
was  followed  for  many  miles. 

Several  branches  of  the  Green  river 
were  crossed  before  coming  to  the  main 
stream  of  that  name,  and  the  road  then 
led  across  Ham’s  Fork,  Black’s  Fork, 
past  Fort  Bridger,  and  the  ford  of  Bear 
river  into  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ra- 
vines of  the  Wasatch,  through  Echo 
canyon,  over  the  Weber  river  into  the 
East  canyon,  and  over  the  summit  of 
Big  mountain,  on  whose  sloping  heights 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  was  obtained.  The  road  then  ran 
past  Little  mountain,  which  entered  at 
last  to-  Emigration  canyon,  ending  in 
the  Salt  Lake  valley. 

In  the  daily  recitals  of  (lie  overland 
trip,  The  Tribune  takes  Its  distances 
from  the  original  diary  of  1847  kept  by 


miles,  while  the  Guide  makes  it  473 
miles.  All  the  other  places  are  as  wide- 
ly different,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the . fact  that  the  route  was 
shortened.'  cn  the  fieturn  trip  and  the 
distance  lessened  by  twenty-two  miles. 
The  original  figures  give  the  distance 
across  the  plains  by  the  route  traveled 
by  the  pioneers  as  1054%  miles.  The 
subsequent  “Guide”  places  it  at  1031 
miles. 

The  distance  from  Omaha  to  Salt 
Lake  by  the  Union  Pacific  railway  is 
1068  miles.  This  explanation  is  deemed 
necessary  inasmuch  as  the  figures 
quoted  in  Tire  Tribune  will  not  agree 
with  those  published  in  the  Guide.  It  is 
much  better  to  follow  the  pioneers  in 
the  daily  journey  mgs  over  the  original 
line  of  inan  li  than  to  accept  later 
measurements  taken  In  after  trips,  al- 
though the  Guide  may  be  ever  so  ac- 
curate 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

J TUESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1847. 


Porter  Rockwell,  Joseph  Matthews, 
John  Eldredge  and  Thomas  Brown  had 
an  exciting:  time  with  fifteen  Indians 
early  Tuesday  morning.  They  had 
gone  back  to  hunt  for  the  horses  stolen, 
the  day  before,  and  when  looking  to- 
ward the  river  from  the  road  they 
saw  something  move  in  the  grass  and 
started  for  the  spot.  When  within 
twelve  rods  of  the  place  Porter  Rock- 
well stopped  and  raising  his  gun  was 
about  to  fire  when  fifteen  Indians,  well 
armed  and  stripped  except  the  breech 
cloth,  sprang  to  their  feet  from  the 
ambush  and  evidently  prepared  for  a 
fight  advanced  toward  the  pioneers. 

A parley  ensued  in  which  the  Indians 
begged  for  tobacco  and  all  the  while 


ing  being  very  pleasant.  The  guard 
had  fired  once  or  twice  during  the  night 
at  what  were  supposed  to  be  wolves, 
but  it  was  also  thought  likely  that  In- 
dians had  again  been  prowling  around. 

At  8 o’clock  the  wagons  moved  and 
until  2:15  p.  m.  the  march  was  kept  up, 
twelve  miles  being  covered.  President 
Young  and  others  went  forward  again 
to  point  out  the  road,  the  design  being 
to  reach  the  main  branch  of  the  Platte 
and  follow  the  river  westward.  A 
prairie  dog  village  was  encountered  on 
the  road,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
way  the  dogs,  owls  and  snakes  lived 
together  formed  an  interesting  ^study 
during  the  hour’s  rest. 

At  3:15  p.  m.  the  wagons  again  start- 


of  an  accident  that  evening.  It  had 
commenced  to  rain,  and  Mr.  Brown 
had  thrown  his  coat  over  the  guns  in 
his  wagon.  Later  when  he  went  fen* 
his  coat,  the  cloth  caught  the  hammer 
of  a gun  and  it  went  off,  the  ball  break- 
ing the  nigh  foreleg  of  Stephen  Mark- 
ham’s horse.  The  wagon  was  set  on 
fife  by  the  explosion,  but  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished. Several  men  and  horses 
were  in  range,  but  none  were  otherwise 
hurt.  The  accident  was  regarded  in  a 
serious  light,  as  it  was  the  fourth  horse 
lost  in  the  last  few  days,  and  Mark- 
ham’s team  was  broken. 

According  to  the  pioneer’s  table  of 
distances,  they  were  171  miles  ^rom 
Winter  Quarters. 


were  eyeing  the  horses  and  otherwise 
giving  evidence  of  their  intentions.  One 
of  the  Indians  tried  to'  get  to-  the  bridle 
of  Joseph  Matthews’s  horse,  but  its 
rider  oocked  his  pistol  and  pointed  it  at 
the  advancing  reel  man,  who,  seeing 
the  gun,  beat  a retreat. 

After  further  parleying  the  men 
turned  to  retreat  to  camp,  and  when 
they  had  started  the  Indians  fired  six 
shots  at  them,  and.  the  pioneers  imme- 
diately faced  about,  at  which  the  In- 
dians fled.  They  saw  the  footprints  of 
the  horses  stolen  from  camp,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  Pawnees  had 
stolen  them. 


^ The  camp  arose  at  5 O'clock,  the  mom- 


ed,  and  it  wa-s  then  John  Brown,  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  and  Roswell  Stevens  re- 
turned from  a hunt.  They  had  shot  an 
antelope,  which  was  skinned  and 
dressed. 

Several  of  the  ox  teams  gave  out  on 
the  afternoon  jaunt,  and  camp  was 
made  at  5:30  p.  m.  by  the  teams  which 
had  kept  moving.  They  then  were  sent 
back.  to-  assist  the  ox  teams  and  bring 
the  remaining  wagons  into  camp. 

Later  in  the  evening  Luke  Johnson 
killed  a rattlesnake,  and  Roswell  Ste- 
vens shot  a hare,  which  Clayton  de- 
scribed as  one  just  like  an  English 
hare. 


In  John  Brown’s  diary  is  the  aegount 


Jacob  Weller  of  the  pioneer  band 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County.  Pa., 
March  14,  1808,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake 
March  25,  1896.  He  was  one  who  never 
pushed  himself  forward  in  any  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  ever  in 
the  front  rank  in  the  march  across  the 
plains,  and  his  counsel  was  a great 
help  to  the  leaders.  Bishop  Weller  was 
in  hils  day  one  of  the  sturdiest  farmers 
in  the  valley,  and  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  method  to  be  pursued  in  irri- 
gation, which  in  time  became  the  chief 
Work  of  the  settlers.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  local  church  circles,  being- 
bishop  of  the  Third  ward  in  this  city, 
and 'just  before  his  dee  kb  &A  W5.S  gtyep 
patriarchal  honors,  - — — 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  28,  1847. 


With  the  passing  of  each  day  the 
weather  became  more  springlike.  As 
the  days  lengthened  and  the  warm  sun 
shone  on  the  camps  of  the  pioneers, 
their  hearts  became  lighter  and  the 
plains  resounded  with  the  words  of 
command  to  the  horses  or  oxen,  given 
in  a cheery  tone  of  voice  which  denoted 
the  good  spirits  of  those  in  the  caravan. 
At  evening  after  the  chores  were  done, 
the  pioneers  would  assemble  around 
the  campfires  and  Hanson’s  violin 


As  each  day’s  mileage  was  cut  off 
from  the  distance  they  had  to  travel, 
the  pioneers  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  the  trip,  and  each  day’s 
coming  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to, 
and  -when  camp  -was  made  at  night  it 
was  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
many  miles  nearer  to  “the  promised 
land.” 


Wednesday,  April  2S,  1847,  was  an  un- 
eventful day  according  to  the  various 
accounts  written  that  evening.  Mr. 
Clayton  said:  “Morning  fine  and  pleas- 


the  last  one' was  not  over  until  10  a.  m. 

While  this  was  being  done  Luke 
Johnson  shot  the  horse  that  had  been 
wounded  by  the  preceding  night’s  acci- 
dent. 

The  road  ran  to  within  a mile  of  the 
Platte,  and  Was  through  a very  pretty 
country.  The  road  was  dusty,  how- 
ever, and  a strong  wind  blew  clouds  of 
sand  so  that-  the  wagons  and  every- 
thing were  covered. 

Fifteen  miles  were  made  during  the 
day,  and  when  oamp  was  pitched  at  6 
p.  m.  near  a plentiful  supply  of  timber 
and  water,  the  pioneers  were  186  miles 


JESSE  CARTER  LITTLE. 

[From  a photograph  taken,  in  his  76th  year.  Loaned  by  Mr.  Jesise  C.  Little.] 


would  frequently  be  heard  in  the  still 
night  air,  while-  a vocal  selection  would 
add  to  the  merriment  of  the  circle 
about  the  fire.  There  was  at  all  times, 
more  or  less  sociability  in  the  camp, 
but  excessive  levity  was  frowned  upon 
severely,  and  strict  orders  had  bepn 
given  that  at  no  time  were  (he  camp-; 
ers  to  overstep  the  bounds  by  carrying; 
their  evening's  fun  too  far,  and  a I the, 
bugle  ,-all  at  ft  p.  m.  it  was  the  invaria- 
ble rule  for  all  the  groups  scattered 
about,  the  camp  lu  retire  to  their  own 
wagons. 


ant,  no  disturbance  from  Indians,”  and 
later  on  he  wrote,  evidently  still  more 
disappointed:  “There  are  many  wolves 
and  antelope. around  here,  but  no-  buf- 
falo have  been  seen  as  yet.” 

Orders  were  given  by  President 
Young  this  morning  that  no  man. 
should  leave  the  wago-ns  except  the 
hunters.  This; was  to-  keep  the  pioneers' 
together'  as  a precautionary  measure.. 

The  start  was  made  early,  but  the 
time  until  •!)  a.  m.  was  taken  by  the 
travelers  in  making  a road  to’ the  small 
creek  near  the  camp.  The  wagons' 
commenced  to  cross  at  9 o'clock,  and 


from  Winter  Quarters.  The  location  of 
the  camp  was  near  Jhe  present  s-ite  of 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 


A notable  figure  in  the  journey  west 
of  the  pioneers  of  Utah  was  Jesse  C. 
Little,  who  died  in  Salt  Lake  but  a few 
yeai-s  ago-,  honored  by  ail  who  knew' 
him.  He  was  born  in  Belmont,  Waldo 
co-unity,  Me.,  September  ■ 26,  1815.  Mr. 
Little  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
quoted  of ' the  pioneers;'  .which  attests 
more  strongly  thftii  anything  else  the 
prominent  part  he  played  in  that  great 
border  drama  of  .fifty  years  ago, , 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  1847. 


Promptly  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  April  29,  1847,  the  pioneer 
wagon  train  commenced  its  westward 
inarch.  The  early  start  was  made  be- 
cause the  grass  at  the  camp  had  been 
eaten  off  during  the  night  by  the  hun- 
gry animals.  The  morning  was  very 
cool,  and  the  historians  wrote  of  the 
lack  of  dew  and  scarcity  of  rain. 

After  traveling  three  miles  the  ani- 
mals were  turned  out  to  grass  and  the 
tired  pioneers  ate  their  breakfast  of 
wild  goose  and  mouldy  bread. 

At  8:20  a.  m.  the  teams  again  moved, 
and  after  traveling  two  miles  Wood 
river  was  reached.  Here  another  stop 
was  made  and  considerable  time  was 
taken  in  fording,  but  no  accidents 
marred  the  progress  of  the  train,  which 
crossed  the  stream  in  safety.  The  road 
for  a few  miles  farther  was  even,  and 


of  the  hunters  had  a chance  for  a good 
shot  none  were  successful  in  securing 
fresh  meat  for  supper. 

Near  the  night  camp,  which  was  204 
miles  from  Winter  Quarters,  was  found 
a soda  or  saleratus  marsh  with  an 
abundance  of  rushes  for  the  cattle.  At 
night  the  sick  horse  of  Orson  Pratt’s 
team  had  grown  much  better,  and  the 
day  ended  without  incident  or  accident. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  day  since  the 
final  departure  from  Winter  Quarters, 
but  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  pio- 
neers had  experienced  so  many  an- 
noyances and  had  run  into  such  great 
danger  at  times,  that  they  were  begin- 
ning to  fully  realize  the  hardships  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  while  some 
few  began  to  weaken  or  lose  the  first 
enthusiasm  which  surrounded  the  trip, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  band  faced 


to  safely  conduct  the  pioneers  acres* 
the  plains. 

But  Indians,  accidents,  lost  animals 
and  poor  food  were  the  least  of  the 
trials  the  leaders  had  to  put  up  with. 
There  were  some  malcontents  among 
the  143  pioneers,  and  it  was  to  prevent 
the  sowing  of  their  pernicious  seed 
that  the  leader  and  his  co-workers  were 
uniting  their  efforts,  and  as  the  recital 
progresses  it  will  be  seen  how  well  they 
succeeded. 

Wood  river,  which  was  forded  by  the 
pioneers  on  this  day  half  a century 
past,  in  after  years  became  a noted 
land-mark  and  camping  place  for  those 
who  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
Utah  as  well  as  to  the  gold  diggings  of 
California  in  the  days  of  '49.  It  was  a 
pretty  spot,  and  became  a permanent 
camp  for  the  Mormoj*  people  in  all 


Pioneer  Camp  at  Wood  River. 

[After  tho  original  drawi  ng  by  Fred  Piercy,  1853.3 


the  traveling  correspondingly  easy.  At 
1 p.  m.  the  midday  rest  was  made  near 
a small  lake. 

One  of  Orson  Pratt’s  horses  became 
very  sick  and  lay  down  while  on  the 
road,  and  this  was  regarded  in  a most 
serious  light,  for  already  four  horses 
had  been  lost  in  one  w'hy  or  another. 
Still  greater  was  the  annoyance  caused 
the  pioneers  by  the  unbroken  sweep  of 
parching  winds  across  the  arid  plains 
in  its  bad  effect  upon  the  wagons  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  woodwork  of  the  camp 
equipment,  which  began  to  warp  and 
crack  in  a manner  portending  most 
serious  results. 

At  2:30  p.  m.  the  baud  again  took  up 
the  line  of  march  and  eight  miles  were 
made  by  0:30  p.  m.  when  camp  was 
pitched,  still  near  Grand  Island.  Many 
antelope  were  seen,  but  although  three 


the  dangers  of  the  future  and  endeav- 
ored in  every  way  to  make  more  rigid 
rules  for  the  discipline  of  the  company, 
and  all  the  while  trying  to  keep  up  the 
interest,  of  the  men  who  were  prone  to 
become  discouraged  when  things  began 
to  go  wrong. 

It  was  here  that  the  power  of  Brig- 
ham Young  first  began  to  assert  itself. 
He  knew  every  movement,  every  word 
of  complaint  that  arose  among  his  fol- 
lowers, but  as  yet  had  given  no  out- 
ward sign  of  such  a knovdedge,  but  he 
constantly  watched  the  men  and  where 
any  dissention  or  grumbling  arose  he 
endeavored  to  smooth  tilings  over,  and 
when  danger  threatened  he  wras  always 
to  the  front  reassuring  his  men.  In  this 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  quorum  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  and  others  who 
w'ere  ever  at  his  right  hand  in  the  effort 


their  subsequent  Wood  River 

is  how  a station  on  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  and  as  the  pioneer  crosses  the 
bridge  over  the  stream  going  “back  to 
the  States1’  in  a palace  vestibuled  train, 
he  can  look  from  the  car  window  and 
see  the  spot  where  he  camped  one  af- 
ternoon or  evening,  and  his  thoughts 
will  rev i rt  from  the  brilliancy  of  the 
present  back  to  the  misty  past  with  all 
its  adventures,  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
march  of  civilization  has  made  won- 
drous changes  in  fifty  years.  It  has 
forced  the  Indians  and  the  antelope 
away  from  the  prairies,  comfortable 
farms  now'  abound  near  the  old  camp 
ground,  but  the  pretty  little  Wood  river 
still  runs  its  race  to  the  Platte  and, 
lingering,  near  the  banks  at  the  old 
ford  murmurs  its  story  of  long  ago  as 
the  train  rushes  by. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  FRIDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  30,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


Friday,  April  30,  1847,  was  a most  un- 
comfortable day  for  the  pioneers.  The 
dust  which  was  blown  across  the  prai- 
rie became  unbearable,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  weather  turned  very 
gloomy  and  severely  cold,  the  discom- 
forts being  increased  by  the  lack  of 
fuel  at  night. 

During  the  day  sixteen  miles  were 
made,,  and  when  camp  was  established 
the  pioneers  were  220  miles  on  their 
journey  to  Utah. 

The  start  was  made  at  7:40  a.  m., 
new  idea  to  the  pioneers,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  suggested  every  man  began 
to  collect  the  chips  and  prepare  a fire 
near  his  wagon,  after  the  manner 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  30,  1847. 

heavily-laden  wagons  moved  over  the 
sandy  wastes. 

Brigham  Young  and  Amasa  Lyman 
rode  ahead  of  the  train  to  pick  out 
the  road,  and  others  were  with  them. 
The  Indian  trails  were  followed  where 
practicable,  but  in  places  they  were  so 
overgrown  as  to  be  scarcely  discern- 
ible. The  wind  blew  strongly  all  day, 
and  by  noon  the  pioneers  were  cov- 
ered with  dust.  At  1 p.  m.  the  wind 
assumed  the  character  of  a hurricane, 
and  the  cold  was  the  most  discomfort- 
ing the  travelers  had  yet  experienced. 

The  wagons  were  locked  at  5 p.  m. 
for  the  night’s  re^t,  but  were  arranged 
in  an  imperfect  circle,  in  such  a way 


fered  greatly  in  consequence,  many  of 
them  having  brought  an  insufficient 
supply  of  bedding. 

George  Woodard  was  one  of  the 
original  pioneers  of  Utah.  He  still 
lives  in  St.  George,  and  writes  to  The 
Tribune  an  interesting  letter  dealing 
with  the  journey  across  the  plains. 
Mr.  Woodard  was  born  in  Monmouth, 
county.  New  Jersey,  September  9,  1817, 
and  is  today  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  St.  George,  the  prosperous  town  in 
the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Woodard  was  with  the  wagons 
that  made  the  very  first  start  for  the 
mountains  on  April  5th.  He  returned 


GEORGE  WOODARD  OF  ST.  GEORGE,  UTAH. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  himself  to  The  Tribune.] 


odopted  by  the  Arabs  in  crossing  the 
deserts. 

To  get  water  a well  was  dug,  and  as 
it  was  not  far  to  the  river,  water  was 
struck  at  a depth  of  four  feet,  and 
after  settling  it  became  quite  clear. 
Having  encountered  and  overcome 
these  two  difficulties,  the  evening  meal 
was  prepared,  and  later,  to  the  en- 
livening strains  of  Hans  Hansen’s  vio- 
lin, some  of  the  men  danced  a step  or 
two  to  keep  themselves  warm,  but  the 
and  the  trail  led  over  a level  prairie 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile  north  of 
the  timber  on  Grand  Island.  The  prai- 
rie was  dotted  here  and  there  with  buf- 
falo grass,  and  many  wild  geese  flew 
over  the  heads  of  the  travelers  as  the 


as  to  have  all  of  them  hacked  to  the 
wind.  It  was  so  cold  that  overcoats 
and  buffalo  robes  were  in  demand,  but 
otherwise  the  campers-  were  feeling 
well,  and  no  accident  marred  the  peace 
of  the  camp. 

As  it  was  a mile  from  either  timber, 
water  or  grass,  the  encampment  was 
not  an  ideal  one,  and  as  the  cold  in- 
creased. the  lack  of  fire  was  keenly 
felt.  But  at  8 o’clock  a good  substi- 
tute for  wood  was  found  in  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  dried  buffalo-  chips 
which  covered  the  prairie.  It  was  a 
most  of  the  campers  retired  to  their 
wagons  .and  sought  the  warmest  bed- 
ding they  had.  The  night  continued 
to  grow,  colder,  and  the  sleepers  suf- 


to  conference  at  Winter  Quarters,  and 
on  the  7th  he  made  the  second  start 
and  went  to  the  Elk  Horn  camp.  In 
his  personal  reminiscences,  he  says: 
“The  artillery  consisted  of  one  cannon 
rigged  up  like  a wagon,  with  a span  of 
horses  and  a grain-box.  Col.  Mark- 
ham had  charge,  and  was  driving.  He 
called  me  to  assist  him.  There  was 
also  a night  guard  appointed,  and  I 
was  one  of  them,  having  to  stand 
guard  every  night,  for  a half  of  the 
night.” 

Mr.  Woodard’s  letter  contains  many 
valuable  items  of  interest  concerning 
the  great  journey,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  narrative  in  future  re< 
citals,  ,i 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  1.  1807. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1847. 


May  day  fifty  years  ago  was  a mem- 
orable one  to  the  pioneers  of  Utah. 
Ask  any  of  those  who  made  that  first 
trip  across  the  plains,  and  they  will 
state  without  hesitation  that  no  May 
day  ever  came  in  after  years  that 
brought  with  it  such  varied  interest 
and  excitement.  It  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pioneers  to  the  wild  buffalo, 
and  at  the  first  sight  of  the'm  the  pio- 
neer camp  was  all  excitement,  for  this 
was  an  experience  one  and  all  had  been 
eagerly  looking  forward  to.  hunting 
the  greatest  of  animals  inhabiting  the 
far  Western  country.  All  of  the  ac- 
counts written  of  the  trip  agree  upon 
the  main  points  of  the  May-day  hunt, 
and  those  of  the  pioneer  band  still  liv- 
ing hold  the  day’s  excitement  most 
vividly  in  their  memory;  it  is  the  first 


seventy-four.  Another  party  was  dis- 
patched to  give  chase,  and  by  this  time 
the  camp  was  all  excitement. 

Breakfast  was  eaten  close  to  Grand 
island,  and  here  the  camp  remained 
until  10:15  a.  in.,  the  men  watching  the 
hunters  who  had  gone  after  the  last 
herd. 

William  Clayton  reported,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  movements  of  hunters  and 
animals  through  his  glass,  that  the 
buffalo  had  stampeded  and  had  gone 
out  of  sight  over  the  bluffs.  The  camp 
started  again  and  traveled  four  miles, 
camping  for  lunch  near  a small  lake, 
and  being  joined  en  route  by  Porter 
Rockwell  and  his  companions,  who  re- 
turned from  an  unsuccessful  chase  af- 
ter the  first  herd,  which  had  joined  the 
second  and  which  Higbee  and  Woolsey 
were  chasing  with  equally  had  luck. 

But  now  a third  and  a larger  herd 
was  seen,  and  Brigham  Young  named 


glasses  noticed  that  some  of  the  buffa- 
lo had  separated,  and  were  wildly  gal- 
loping directly  toward  the  wagon 
train,  and  seeing  this.  Brigham  Young 
ordered  a halt  and  had  the  wagons 
drawn  together,  lest  the  beasts,  in 
their  fury,  should  dash  into  the  long 
column.  But  some  of  the  foot  hunters 
started  from  camp  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  joined  in  the  chase,  now 
grown  into  a most  exciting  hunt.  Por- 
ter Rockwell,  hearing  that  a buffalo’s 
foretpad  would  resist  a ball,  got  a 
good  chance  and  fired  at  one,  hitting 
the  animal  fairly  in  the  front  of  his 
head,  but  it  had  no  effect  other  than 
to  raise  a little  smoke  and  dust  and 
cause  the  fine-looking  bull  to  shake 
his  shaggy  head  in  a perfect  frenzy  of 
anger.  John  S.  Higbee  and  John  Pack 
killed  the  same  animal  later  on. 

The  chase  lasted  from  nearly  1 
o’clock  to  4 p.  m.,  and  when  the  wag- 


ON  MAY  DAY  THEY  HUNTED  THE  BUFEALO. 

[Drawn  from  the  sketch  made  on  the  spo  t by  Fred  Piercy,  the  English  artist.] 


Story  they  tell  when  speaking  of  the 
journey  and  its  daily  events. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  with  the 
wind  still  strong  and  the  weather  very 
cold.  Daylight  was  greeted  with  de- 
light by  the  campers,  for  the  night  had 
been  a trying  one.  The  start  was 
made  at  5:40  a.  m.,  and  six  miles  were 
traveled  before  breakfast  to  secure 
grass  for  the  animals. 

Soon  after  starting  three  buffalo 
were  espied  grazing  on  the  bluffs  north' 
of  Grand  island.  They  were  seven  or 
eight  . miles  away,  but  could  be  plainly 
seen  with  the  spy-glass.  In  an  instant 
Porter  Rockwell,  Thomas  Brown  and 
Luke  Johnson  were  in  the  saddle  and 
riding  full  tilt  after  the  animals. 
Shortly  afterward  another  herd  of 
about  seventy-five  was  seen  on  the 
bluffs  to  the  northwest.  With  their 
glasses  William  Clayton  counted  sev- 
enty-two, and.  Orson  Pratt  counted 


eleven  men  to  mount,  and  give  chase. 
The  wagon  train  moved  slowly  along, 
all  the  men  left ' in  the  party  being 
deeply  interested  ip  the  hunt,  and  the 
excitement  ran  high.  ' The  hunters 
were  soon  enveloped  by  a cloud  of 
dust  caused  by  the  avalanche  of  mov- 
ing buffalo'.  One  of  the  dogs  had 
scared  up  an  antelope,  which  ran  di- 
rectly toward  the  herd  of  frightened 
and  fast-retreating  animals.  They 
scattered  in  -every  direction,  and  the 
hunters  were  in  hot  pursuit.  Heber  C. 
Kimball  enthusiastically  joined  in  the 
hunt,  and  a large  cow  was  killed  by 
him,  after  a most  exhilarating  chase. 
Mr.  Kimball  had  fired  over  his  horse’s 
shoulder,  and  the  horse  becoming 
frightened,  ran  away  and  nearly  threw 
the  rider,  but  was  checked  in  his, mad 
career  before  any  damage  was  done. 

At.  this  point' tho&er hr  the  camp  who 
.were  watching  -the-  hunt  through  spy- 


ons  brought  in  the  dead  andmals.  It 
was  found  that  in  all  ten  had  been 
killed.  The  fresh  meat  was  distributed 
equally,  and  heartily  relished  by  all. 

Considerable  alarm  was  caused  by 
the  prolonged  absence  of  Joseph  Han- 
cock. He  had  started  to  hunt  the  buf- 
falo when  the  first  herd  was  seen 
early  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  re- 
turn that  night. 

Camp  was  formed  at  6:30  p.  m.,  near 
a small  lake  a mile  above  the  head  of 
Grand  island.  During  the  day  eight- 
een miles  had  been  made,  ninety-sev- 
en miles  had  been  covered  in  the  week 
and  the  pioneers  were  now  238  miles 
from  the  Missouri. 

Soon  after  camping  and  distributing 
the  meat.  a.  hearty  supper  was  en- 
joyed. and  shortly  after  the  pioneers 
retired ' to  their  wagons,  thoroughly 
tired  out  after  the  fatigues  and  excite- 
ment of  the  day. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  MAY  2,  1847. 


By  way  of  variety,  half  an  inch  of  ice 
was  found  Sunday  morning-  at  the 
camp  of  the  Pioneers.  During  the 
night  a buffalo  and  calf  had  come  near 
the  camp,  and  the  guard  had  wounded 
the  calf  in  the  hind  leg  and  it  was 
caught  alive,  but  afterward  killed. 

At  6 a.  m.  the  return  of  Joseph  Han- 


in  the  forenoon,  but  prayers  were  held 
in  the  various  wagons.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  it  was  found  that  the 
grass  had  all  been  eaten  off  by  the 
stock,  and  it  was  decided  to  move  on 
and  this  was  done,  a fine  camping 
place  being  located  two  miles  west- 
ward. The  place  was  so  favorable  for 
camping  that  it  was  decided  to  lay. 
over  on  Monday,  and  some  needed  re- 


Many  buffaloes  were  seen  all  day 
Sunday,  but  orders  were  given  not  to 
hunt  during  the  day. 

John  Streater  Gleason  of  Pleasant 
Grove  was  one  of  the  first  band  of 
Utah  Pioneers.  He  was  born  in  Li- 
vonia, Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1S19,  and  is  today  one  of  the 
most  respected  , citizens  of  Pleasant 
Grove, 


eock  was  hailed  with  delight.  Pie  had 
killed  a buffalo  over  the  bluff  behind 
the  camp  and  had  to  stay  with  it  all 
night  to  protect  the  carcass  from  the 
wolves  which  frequented  the  country. 
A party  was  sent  after  the  meat,  and 
on  the  way  back  to  camp  they  added 
two  antelopes  to  the  supply  of  fresih 
meat.  Edmund  Ellsworth  shot  a prairie 
dog  and  brought  it  into  camp. 

As  it  was  Sunday  no  move  was  made 


pairs  were  made  to  the  wagons  and 
equipment  by  the  blacksmiths. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
around  the  big  camp-fire  Sunday  nig'ht 
by  the  head  of  the  largest  buffalo  being- 
exhibited.  It  was  the  first  time  many 
of  the  Pioneers  had  seen  the  hide  and 
hail-  of  these  noted  animals,  and  the 
hide  of  the  forehead,  with  the  long, 
.shaggy  lvair,  was  an  especial  mark  of 
interest. 


He  was  a member  of  the  fourteenth 
ten  in  the  organization,  and  was  a 
popular  member  of  the  company,  being 
at  the  time  a young  man  of  28  years 
of  age.  Later  on  in  the  trip,  when  the 
Pioneers  came  to  Emigration  canyon, 
Mr.  Gleason  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  clearing  out  of  the  dense  growth 
of  brush  and  the  making  of  a perma- 
nent road  for  those  who  wpre  to  follow 
tn  subsequent  emigrations. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING,  MAY  3,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  MAY  3,  1847. 


An  Indian  scare  arose  in  the  pioneer 
camp  on  Monday.  As  has  been  stated, 
no  move  was  made,  a lay-over  having 
been  decided  upon  to  give  the  black- 
smiths a chance  to  repair  the  wagons 
and  allow  the  campers  to  wash  clothes 
and  put  in  the  day  generally  with  work, 
since  designated  as  “spring  house- 
cleaning.’’ But  canvas  wagon-covers 


hollow  some  miles  distant.  He  was  out 
with  a party  looking  for  the  road,  and 
when  his  report  was  sent  in,  another 
party  was  at  once  organized  to  find  and 
warn  the  hunters.  In  an  instant  they 
were  armed,  mounted  and  away.  They 
found  the  hunters  and  all  returned 
safely  to  camp,  three  antelope  and  two 
buffalo  calves  having  been  captured 
by  the  sportsmen. 


a college  graduate,  and  therefore  a 
valuable  member  of  the  camp.  For 
many  years  he  was  private  secretary 
to  President  Young,  and  in  the  church 
was  an  apostle  and  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  English  mission  in  after 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  ascend 
Twin  peaks,  August,  1847,  and  in  1849 
he  headed  the  committee  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  State  of  Deseret. 


i 


\ , 

ALBERT  CARRINGTON  IN  HIS  SIXTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 


[From  the  only  photograph  printed  from  a negative  taken  by  David  Lewis  in  Liv- 
erpool in  1868.  Loaned  The  T ribune  by  Miss  Carrington.] 
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were  mended,  instead  of  the  lace  cur- 
tains of  modern  days,  and  when  over- 
alls were  patched  and  harness  spliced, 
the  campers  went  to  work  drying  buf- 
falo and  antelope  meat  for  future  use. 

A party  of  twenty  had  been  sent 
forth  to  hunt,  and  in  the  afternoon 
William  E ""pey  sent  in  an  alarming  re- 
port. from  a.bove  the  camp  that  a.  large 
band  of  Indians  had  been  espied  in  a 
1 ...  . - 


The  day  ended  without  accident  and 
all  retired  early  to  their  wagons  to 
be  ready  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing for  a good  day’s  march  after  the 
lpng  rest. 

■ Albert  Carrington,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers, was  born  in  Roya.lton,  Windsor 
county,  Vt.,  January  8,  1818.  and  died 
in  this  city  September  19,  1889.  He  was 


He  was  made  Assessor  and  Collector  In 
the  election  of  State  officers  for  the 
provisional  government.  He  was  made 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News  in  1864, 

Mr.  Carrington  was  a surveyor,  and 
was  an  assistant  to  Capt.  Stansbury  in 
the  latter’s  survey  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  vicinity  in  1849,  and  did  much 
work  of  this  character  during  his  life 
in  the  valley,  ^ 


i 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1847. 


Another  day  in  the  long  journey  that 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  pio- 
neers was  Tuesday,  May  4th.  The  band 
was  wending  its  way  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Platte  when  another  wa;;on 
train  was  espied  on  the  south  side, 
traveling  east.  Naturally  those  who 
had  left  Winter  Quarters  were  anxious 
to  greet  the  strangers,  who  were 
thought  to  be  traveling  back  to  the 
Missouri.  Not  only  were  they  eager  to 
see  them  because  they  could  carry  mes- 
sages to  relatives,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first 
white  men  the  pioneers  had  met  on  the 
Journey. 


bought  a buffalo  robe  for  a pound  and 
a half  of  coffee,  and  another  secured 
one  for  a pound  of  sugar  and  a little 
pork. 

The  man’s  name  was  Charles  Beau- 
mont. He  was  a French  trader  and 
the  owner  of  the  wagons  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  gave  such  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  good  road  to  Lara- 
mie on  the  south  side  that  the  pioneers 
were  tempted  to  'ford  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  following  his  'directions.  But 
a vote  was  taken  in  camp  that  night, 
and  it  was  decided  to  keep  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  and  not  cross  it  until 
Fort  Laramie  was  reached. 

It  was  with  regret  and  a spirit  of 
homesickness  that  the  pioneers  saw 


neers  to  observe  them  more  strictly. 
An  addition  of  ten  volunteers  was 
made  to  the  standing  guard,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  all  horses  and  mules 
should-  be  tied  inside  the  circle  at  night 
and  the  cattle  outside  within  a few  rods 
of  the  wagons  and  guarded  by  the 
men. 

William  C.  A.  Smoot  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  the  morning,  and 
while  badly  bruised  was  not  seriously 
hurt. 

An  annoyance  of  the  morning  was 
caused  by  two  horses  running  away 
and  getting  six  or  eight  miles  back  on 
the  road  to  the  east.  They  wrere  re- 
captured, however. 

Nine  miles  were  made  during  the 


JOSEPH  S.  SCHOFIELD. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  granddaughter.  Mis, 

But  the  river  was  two  miles  wide, 
and  as  none  of  the  pioneers  know 


where  to  attempt  to  ford  they  did  not 
get  near  to  those  on  the  other  side. 
One  of  the  strangers  forded  the  river 
farther  east  and  caught  up  to  the  pio- 
neers, who  had  gone  on.  He  said  there 
were  nine  in  his  party;  that  they  were 
traders  who  had  come  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie with  furs  and  were  going  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  It  was  their  sixteenth  day 
from  Fort  Laramie.  He  cheerfully 
agreed  to  carry  letters  back,  and  in  a 
short  lime  the  pioneers  had  written 
many  short  notes  to  their  relatives. 
Quite  a supply  of  provisions  were  given 
him  for  his  kindness  and  trouble,  while 
ipne  of  the  pioneers,  Luke  Johnson, 


Beaumont  depart.  Heretofore  they  had 
made  postoffices  of  buffalo  skulls  or 
similar  objects  hung  to  trees,  in  which 
were  deposited  missives  for  those  who 
were  following  in  subsequent  emigra- 
tions1. 

Owing  to  the  Indian  scare,  the  pio- 
neers decided  to  keep  the  cannon  in 
readiness,  and  for  this  purpose  its  box 
was  transferred  to  another  wagon.  The 
wagons  today  were  driven  four-abreast, 
to  be  ready  for  an  attack. 

Early  in  the  morning  Brigham  Young 
gave  instructions  to  the  band  in  re- 
gard to  the  habit  of  .leaving  the  wagons 
and  . scattering  . .of!  hunt  ing  without 
counsel  lie  also  repeated  his  instruc- 
tions of  April  17th,  and  urged  the  pio- 


3 Nelly  Brown. j 

day,  the  camp  being*  at  evening  24*1 
miles  from  Winter  Quarters.  The  roads 
continued  to  be  good,  and  during  the 
day’s  travel  antelope  and  buffalo  had 
been  seen.  A small  creek  near  the 
camp  the  pioneers  named  Buffalo  creek. 

The  portrait  appearing  with  today’s 
recital  is  that  of  Joseph  S.  Schofield, 
one  of  the  pioneers.  He  was  a carpen- 
ter by  trade,  and  in  the  pioneer  band 
was  one  of  the  drivers.  After  coming 
to  Utah  he  plied  his  trade  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  this  rea- 
son removed  to  St.  George.  He  died  in 
Bellevue,  Washington  county,  March 
8,  3875,  having  reached  an  advanced  age 
and  being  held  in  high  ej=teem  by  all 
who  knew  him. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  1847. 


The  pioneers  encountered  the  first 
prairie  fire  they  had  ever  seen  on 
Wednesday.  For  several  days  the 
smoke  of  the  fire  had  hovered  over  the 
west,  and  they  had  already  passed 
miles  of  desolate  land  where  all  was 
blackened,  showing  that  the  fire  had 
preceded  them  but  a short  time.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  however,  they 


miles  from  Winter  Quarters,  and  near- 
ly 800  miles  remaining  to  be  covered 
to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  road  all  day  had  been  bad,  a 
slough  about  a mile  wide  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  the  road  afterward  was 
boggy  and  the  horses  were  continually 
sinking  through  the  sod. 

The  hunters  had  good  luck  during 
the  day,  seven  buffaloes  being  killed, 
cow  and  six  calves,  and  the  meat 


sports,  and  was  of  great  help  to  the 
pioneers  in  the  long  journey. 

Mr.  Holman  used  to  relate  an  inci- 
dent of  the  trip  wrhen  he  accidentally 
shot  one  of  Brigham  Young’s  horses. 
He  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the 
leader  of  the  party  and  excitedly  cried. 
“President  Young,  I have  shot  old 
John!” 

“John  who?”  asked  Mr.  Young,  in 
just  as  excited  a manner. 


JOHN  GREEN  LEAF  HOLMAN. 


{From  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Holman  of  Pleasant  Grove.] 
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caught  up  to  it.  The  whore  prairie  was 
ablaze  and  sparks  and  cinders  flew  in 
every  direction,  literally  covering  the 
wagons  and  men.  It  was  decided  to 
retrace  the  road  a short  distance, 
where,  on  a small  island,  they  could 
camp  and  be  secure  from  the  fire.  All 
the  prairie  was  burned  bare,  but  on 
the  island. good  feed  was  found  and  it 
was  easy  trf'ford  across  to*  ii.  so  bore 
the  camp  was  made  for  the  night,  263 


was  distributed  among  the  companies 
of  tens,  the  campers  receiving  their 
portion  as  a mast  welcome  addition  to 
their  larder. 

John  Greenleaf  Holman,  one  of  the 
pioneers,  was  born  in  Genesee  county. 
New  York,  October  18,  1828.  He  was  a 
strong,  active,  young  man  of  18  years 
when  lie  started  with  the  pioneers.  He 
boasted  of  his  great,  strength  and  en- 
durance in  swimming  and  outdoor 


“Why,  old  John,  your  horse,”  replied 
Holman. 

“Oh,”  said  Brigham  Young,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  “Never  mind,  my  boy; 
we  have  more  horses.” 

He  thought  at  first  it  was  John  Green 
who  was  shot. 

Mr.  Holman  resided  at  Pleasant 
Grove  until  187o.  when  he  moved -.to 
Idaho  and  settled  in  Rexburg,  where 
be  died  November  5,  1888. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1847. 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buffa- 
los .were  seen  all  day  Thursday.  Kach 
writer  in  the  damp  that  night  gave  a 
different  acco'uiit  of  the  day,  but  all 
agreed  that  the  many  herds  of  these 
animals  which  were  close  to  the  wag- 
ons all  the  time,  was  the  greatest 
sight  they  had  yet  witnessed  on  the 
trip  across  the  plains. 

A .band  of  thirteen  elk  was  also 
passed  on  the  road,  and  many  ante- 
lope were  seen,  one  of  these  being 
6hot  by  J.  Redding.  Orders  were 


One  of  the  duties  of  the  horsemen 
was  to  go  ahead  of  the  train  and  drive 
the  buffaloes  out  of  the  road  so  that 
the  wagons  could  proceed. 

An  incident  of  the  day  was  the  cap- 
ture of  a buffalo  calf  by  wolves,  a 
pack  of  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  pioneers.  Later'  in  the  day  a large 
buffalo  cow  was  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  evidently  sick  and  dying. 
She  was  left  unmolested,  but  it  was 
thought  the  wolves  also  would  kill  and 
eat  her  during  the  night. 


Camp  was  made  near  a small  lake 
278  miles  from  Winter  Quarters. 

Pioneer  O.  F.  Eastman  was  born  No- 
vember 18,  1828,  in  Wyndham  county, 
Vt. , and  moved  to  Nauvoo  in  1843.  He 
answered  the  first  call  for  pioneers  to 
make  the  overland  trip  in  1847.  and  on 
the  journey  was  a prominent  man  in 
the  camp.  He  was  a pioneer  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  for  he  was- one  Of 
the  three  who  first  saw  the  valley  from 
the  summit  of  the  east  mountains  on 


0.  F.  EASTMAN  OF  IDAHO  FALLS. 

[From  a photograph  furnish  ed  by  himself  to  The  Tribune.] 


given,  however,  that  no  more  game 
be  shot,  as  the  camp  was  well  supplied 

with  meat. 

A light  and  welcome  shower  had 
come  during  the  night,  which  put  out 
the  fires  on  the  prairie,  and  allowed 
safe  traveling.  As  the  animals  had 
oaten  off  all  the  grass,  camp  was 
moved  early  in  the  morning  to  a point 
two  miles  west,  where  a short  stop  was 
made.  Rut.  the  animals  began  to  fail 
for  want  of  food,  and  the  train  moved 
very  slowly  in  consequence. 


The  cows  of  the  camp  strayed  in 
the  morning  and  tried  to  mingle  with  a 
herd  of  buffalo.  Messrs.  Young  and 
Kimball,  who  were  ahead,  chased  the 
valuable  domestic  animals  and  drove 
them  back  to  camp.  In  doing  so,  Pres- 
ident. Young  .lost  his  spy-glass. 

Owing  to  the  immense  herd  of  buf- 
faloes, the  grass  was  well  eaten  off, 
and  a part  of  the  supply  of  corn  had 
to  be  used  for  the  teams,  which  were 
becoming  weak  for  lack  of  strengthen- 
ing fodder. 


July  21st,  and  landed  on  th<  (.site  of 
this  city,  then  a wilderness,  on  the 
next  day,  two  days  ahead  of  the  pio- 
neers. 

Mr.  Kastman  is  not  a member  of  the 
church.  He  lives  in  Idaho  Falls,  Ida., 
where  lie  is  a popular  merchant.  From 
his  description  of  t it e trip,  written  ex- 
pressly for  The  Tribune,  many  amus- 
ing and  interesting  incidents  arc  re- 
lattxth which  will  greatly  add  t"  the  ac- 
curacy and  interest  of  the  story  of 
long  ago.  . .. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  FRIDAY  MORNING,  MAY  7,  DOT. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  MAY  7,  1847. 


As  far  as  the  records  reveal  the  only 
incident  of  the  pioneer  trip  on  Friday, 
May  7.  1847,  was  the  finding-  of  the  spy- 
glass and  its  return  to  Brigham  Young. 
The  day  was  severely  cold  and  windy, 
almost  like  a winter  day.  Great  droves 
of  buffaloes  were  seen  op  every  hand, 
but  no  hunting  was  indulged  in.  Seven 
miles  were  made  during  the  day,  the 


many  of  these  have  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print. 

Among  these  whose  portraits  could 
not  be  secured  are  the  following: 

John  S.  Fowler,  went  on  to  California 
in  1848,  and  subsequently  died  there. 

John  M.  Freeman,  died  of  cholera  in 
Carson  valley  in  1859. 

Marcus  B.  Thorpe  was  murdered  for 
his  money  in  California,  January  19, 
1849. 


Levi  Jackman,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears today,  was  a notable  member  of 
the  pioneer  hand.  lie  was  born  in 
B vkshire.  Orange  county,  Vt„  July  2x, 
1797.  and  died  in  Utah,  July  28,  D76. 
The  portrait  is  drawn  from  a very  old 
photograph  loaned  by  his  son,  A.  R. 
Jackman,  who  is  also  a pioneer  of  1S47. 
From  the  latter  The  Tribune  has  re- 
ceived a welcome  addition  to  its  pioneer 
library  in  the  journal  of  1847,  kept  by 


LEVI  JACKMAN,  PIONEER. 

fFrom  a photograph  loaned  by  A.  R.  Jackman.  51  South  Second  West.] 


camp  at  night  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  being  2S5  miles  from  Winter 
Quarters. 

At  6:30  p.  m.  the  companies  were 
called  out  to  drill. 

Tt.  will  he  impossible  to  give  por- 
traits of  all  the  148  souls  who  made  up 
the  list  of  Ctah  pioneers.  So  far  The 
Tribune  has  reproduced  a larger  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  those  in  the  party 
tv- were  ever  before  published,  and 


George  R.  Grant  lived  in  Virginia 
City,  Nev.,  when  last  heard  from. 

Samuel  T3.  Fox  resided  in  Oregon 
when  last  heard  from. 

William  Dykes  died  in  Nebraska  in 
1879. 

Henry  G.  Sherwood  died  in  San  Ber- 
nardfnoi  in  1862. 

Thomas  Woolsey  resided  in  Sanpete 
county -when  last  heard  from. 


Levi  Jackman,  who  faithfully'  record- 
ed everything  that  came  'under  his  ob- 
servation. This  book  is  the . most  val- 
uable yet  found  as  "a  historical  relic 
of  local  interest,  for  it  goes  back.  tO'  the 
ear'.y  clays  of  i&35,  and  carries  the  wri- 
te? s lire  up  tot  -1848.  when  it  abruptly 
ends.  Prior  to  >835  the  history  is  writ- 
ten in  narrative  form,  a g*-n  eg  logical 
resume  and  brief  sketch  uf  his  early 
life  being  given. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  8,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1847. 


Saturday  morning:  the  weather  was 
clear,  but  still  cold.  The  pioneers 
started  at  9 a.  m.  and  traveled  until 
1 p.  m.  The  prairie  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  was  black  with  buffaloes,  and 
the  writers  in  the  camp  that  night  hes- 
itated before  estimating  their  number, 
although  one  said  that  a moderate  fig- 
ure; of  the  number  seen  in  the  day  was 
50,000.  They  were  seemingly  very  tame, 
and  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  wag- 
ons continually,  the  riders  being  kept 
busy  driving  them  away.  Porter  Rock- 
well selected  a fat  two-year-old  bull 
which  he  shot  for  the  meat,  and  two 
calves  were  also  killed,  but  no  more  of 


296%  miles,  during  the  week  58%  miles 
were  made.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
pioneers’  fourth  week  on  the  road,  and 
as  camp  was  made  that  night  at  a spot 
where  the  bluffs  on  the  north  were 
drawing  nearer  to1  the  river,  there  was 
not  much  levity  indulged  in,  for  the 
journey  was  now  attended  by  a series 
of  troubles  and  annoyances  which  fore- 
told some  of  the  hardships  which  rthe 
travelers  might  have  to  face  in  the 
near  future.  Chief  of  these  was  the 
lack  of  grass  for  the  animals,  on  which 
the  hard  work  with  but  little  to  eat 
was  telling  most  plainly.  The  country 
was  sandy,  windy  and  bare;  what  lit- 


speaking  of  the  pioneer  trip,  relates 
the  following:  “One  night  when  we 

were  traveling  near*  the  Platte  and 
had  made  our  camp,  the  herders  had 
taken  the  teams  to  pasture  half  a mile 
away.  We  saw  a buffalo  herd  headed 
toward  our  animals.  Brigham  Young 
saw  the  herd  probably  sooner  than  the 
rest,  and  he  started  from  his  wagon 
directly  across  the  camp  circle  toward 
me  and  said:  ‘Come,  John,  let  us  head 
those  buffaloes  off  and  keep  them  from 
our  herd.’  We  ran  side  by  side  for 
some  time,  then  became  separated,  but 
we  never  reached  the  buffaloes,  for 
they  turned  and  left  our  herd  in  safety. 


GEORGE  W.  BROWN  OF  CHARLESTON,  UTAH. 

[Prom  a photograph  loaned  by  himself  to  The  Tribune.] 


all  the  immense  herds  seen  were  mo- 
lested, by  order  of  the  leader  of  the 
party. 

William  Clayton  made  a most  minute 
calculation  of  the  distance  traveled  on 
Saturday,  and  near  the  road  he  set  up 
a cedar  post  with  this  sign,  scribbled 
in  pencil: 


I'Y.om  Winler  Quarters,  295 
miles,  May  Stli,  'IT.  I’amp  all 
well.  VV.  CBAYTON. 


When  camp  was  made  llml  night,  the 
total  distance  traveled  was  given  as 


tie  grass  there  had  been  was  eaten  off 
by  the  buffaloes. 

Brigham  Young  went  over  the  bluffs 
on  Saturday  night',  but  after  walking 
some  distance  came  back  to  camp  with 
the  grave  report  that  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  country  through  which 
they  were  to  travel  was  perfectly  bare, 
and  tlie  prospect  for  feed  was  very 
poor. 

Near  the  camp  were'  seen  many  dead 
buffaloes,  hut  whether  they  had  died 
natuiall.N  nr  had  been  shot  h some 
hunters  the  pioneers  were  unable  |<> 
say.  i 

John  S.  Gleason  of  Pleasant  Grove, 


“This  is  only  one  of  the  many  In- 
stances,” says  Mr.  Gleason,  “where 
President  Young  showed  his  watchful 
care  over  the  pioneers  as  they  jour- 
neyed westward.” 

■George  W.  Brown,  who  lives  in 
Charleston,  Wasatch  county,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  _nf  Utah.  I-Ie  was ’born 
January  25,  1827.  in  Newbury.  O.  He 
worked  for  Dr.  Willard  Richards  at. 
Winter  Quarters,  and  during  the  great 
journey  lm  drove  the  doctor's  team. 

To  Mr.  Brown  h longs  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  three  who 
ploughed  the  first  furrow  in  the  val- 
ley on  July  22,  1817, 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  MAY  9,  1847. 


Sunday  morning:  dawned  brightly, 
but  ihe  weather  was  still  cold.  Owing 
to  the  very  poor  place  for  camping  the 
train  was  moved  a short  distance 
around  the  bluffs,  three  and  three- 
fourths  miles  being  made,  which 
brought  the  pioneeers  to  a point  ex- 
Here  the  train  rested  over  Sunday, 


actlv  300  miles  from  Winter  Quarters, 
mg  was  called,  the  camp  being  ad- 
dressed by  several  speakers. 

Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball went  forward  later  in  the  after- 
noon to  lind  the  road  and  locate  sunv 
good  camping  places.  Porter  Rockwell 
and  Phineas  Young  went  out  hunting, 
as  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  was  run- 
ning low. 


other  hands  besides  my  own  or  those 
of  my  family.” 

The  Tribune  prints  herewith  a por- 
trait of  Orson  Pratt,  the  pioneer  of  the 
pioneer  band,  for  he  was  the  first  of 
the  company  to  enter  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley, July  21,  1S47.  Orson  Pratt  was 
born  in  Hartford.  Washington  county, 
N.  Y..  September  .19,  1811,  and  died  in 
Salt  Lake,  October  3,  ISSi. 


ORSON  PRATT. 

[From  an  engraving  published  in  The  Contributor.] 


and  after  the  camf  vras  formed  many 
of  the  tired  pilgrims  availed  themselves 
of  the  time  and  the  proximity  to  the. 
Platte  by  enjoying  a refreshing  bath 
in  that  stream. 

The  afternoon  was  much  warmer  and 
more  rdeasant.  and  at  3 p.  m.  a meet- 


William  Clayton  put  up  another  sign- 
hoard  in  the  afternoon.  He  evidently 
felt  tiiai  his  journal  would  be  used  by 
the  historian  of  after  years,  for  sit- 
ting by  the  bank  of  the  Platte  that 
Sunday  afternoon  he  wrote  in  conclud- 
ing some  personal  jottings:  "I  expect 

this  journal  will  have  to  pass  through 


In  the  pioneer  camp  he  was  one  of 
the  most  valued  members,  being  a 
scholar  of  note,  and  also  the  astron- 
omer and  surveyor.  The  instruments 
used  on  the  trip  were  the  same  with 
which  he  afterward  laid  out  the  city 
and  established  the  base  meridian  in 
the  Temjple  square. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  MAY  10,  1847. 


Before  starting  on  Monday  morning, 
Dr.  Richards  wrote  a letter  which  was 
attached  to  a long  pole  llrmly  set  in 
the  ground.  It  was  placed  in  a con- 
spicuous part  of  the  ground,  so  that 
the  first  to  pass  that  way  would  be 
sure  to  see  it.  Dr.  Richards  disagreed 
with  the  others  as  to-  the  distance  from 
Winter  Quarters,  and  stated  in  his  no- 
tice that  it  was  316  miles,  as  against 


camp’s  live-stock.  The  horse  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  three  lost  by 
the  Mississippi  company  that  had  been 
in  the  country  the  year  before. 

The  hunters  killed  one  buffalo  and 
one  deer  during  the  day’s  journey,  and 
the  fresh  meat  was  greatly  relished  by 
the  pioneers.  During  the  day  nine  and 
three-fourths  miles  were  made,  and 
camp  was  made  early  in  the  afternoon 


prairie  being  surrounded  by  rugged 
cliffs,  and  the  river  winding  its  way 
between  with  occasional  patches  of 
green  timber  and  underbrush,  and  here 
and  there  an  island  heavily  wooded, 
such  points  affording  excellent  places 
for  camp  purposes. 

TruSi&n  O.  Angell  of  the  pioneer 
band  was  a brother-in-law  of  Brigham 
Young.  He  was  born  in  Providence, 


TRUMAN  0.  ANGELL, 


[From  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  Angell  of  West  Seventh  South  street. 


800  miles  measured  by  William  Clay- 
ton. 

At  9 a.  m.  the  camp  moved  and  six 
miles  were  made  by  noon.  As  the  train 
was  moving,  the  men.  caught  sight  of 
a stray  horse  on  the  prairie,  and  Por- 
ter Rockwell,  with  Thomas  Brown,  who 
were  always  first  in  any  kind  of  a 
hunt,  immediately  gave  chase,  but 
failed  to  secure  what  would  have 
proved  a valuable  acquisition  to,  the 


on  account  of  the  teams  giving  out. 
But  better  feed  was  found  that  night, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  as  the  train 
moved  westward  the  buffalo,  were 
seeming];.'  going  eastward,  and  they 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  during 
the  preceding  ten  days. 

The  pioneers  were  now  very  near 
the  junction  of  the  north  and  south 
forks  of  the  Platte,  and  the  country 
presented  a beautiful  appearance,  the 


R.  I.,  June  5,  1810,  and  died  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  October  16,  1887.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  camp,  as  well 
as  being  identified  with  the  growth  of 
this  city.  One  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments to  his  memory  is  the  great  Mor- 
mon Temple,  of  which  he  was  the  arch- 
itect, and  for  which  he  drew  all  the 
original  plans,  as  well  as  supervising 
its  construction  up  to,  th*e  time  of  his 
death.  He  also,  built  the  Bee-Hive  and 
other  prominent'  residences  in  the  citv 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


On  Tuesday,  May  11th,  the  pioneeis 
moved  eight  and  a half  miles  forward 
and  found  a fairly  good  place  to  camp. 
A diversion  of  the  morning  was  digging 
some  young  wolves  from  their  home  in 
the  ground.  They  were  ugly  whelps, 


TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  1847. 

In  the  camp  that  night  two  wells 
were  dug,  which  afforded  excellent  wa- 
ter. 

Appleton  Harmon,  a machinist,  was 
busily,  engaged  all  the  evening  in  com- 
pleting the  odometer,  under  William 
Clayton’s  direction.  They  called  it  a 


Having  come  to  the  forks  of  the 
Platte,  the  travelers  decided  to  take  the 
North  Fork  and  follow  it  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie. 

A portrait  of  Horace  Thornton,  pio- 
neer, of  Glenwood,  Sevier  county,  ap- 
pears with  today's  recital.  He  was 
born  in  Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus  county, 


[From  a Photograph  Furnished  by  a Relative  at  Glenwood.] 


hut  were  .aVen  alive  to  the  camp.  A 
range  of  small  bluffs  extending  to  the 
river  was  crossed  just  before  the  noon 
rest,  and  later  on  a creek  was  crossed 
in  which  lay  the  carcasses  of  many- 
buff  aloes, 


“roadometer,”  and  its  completion  was 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  pioneers,  es- 
pecially by  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was  be- 
coming very  weary  of  counting  the  rev- 
olutions of  a wagon-wheel  to  measure 
the  distance,  which  he  had  done  up  to 
this  time. 


N.  Y„  May  Tth,  1S22.  He  was  ope  of 
the  mi  st  willing  workers  in  the  pioneer 
camp,  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a hand 
here  or  there  whenever  needed. 

He  was  one  of  Orson  Pratt's  van- 
guard of  forty-two  men,  which  preceded 
the  main  body  to  the  valley. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1847. 


On  Wednesday  the  pioneer  band  did 
not  move  westward  until  after  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Most  of  the 
road  was  good.  The  wind  was  strong 
and  the  dust  covered  everything  in  the 
train,  iwfclch  made  travel  very,  uncom- 


ty  islands  in  the  river;  330%  miles  from 
Winter  Quarters. 

Wilford  Woodruff  went  forward  this 
evening,  and  came  back  with  the  re- 
port that  he  had  seen  upward  of  200 
wickiups  north  of  the  camp,  denoting 
the  presence  of  Indians  in  the  locality 


a cured  wolfskin,  which  he  brought 
into  camp. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Dewey,  who  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  pioneer  band 
on  this  trip,  is  now  a resident  of  White 


'\ 


2.  F.  DEWEY  OF  ARIZONA. 

[From  a photograph  furnished  by  himself  to  The  Tribune.] 


a short  time  before.  The  hunters  had 
found  many  buffalo,  freshly  skinned,,  a 
further  proof  of  the  Indians  being 
somewhere  near.  The  hunters  had  also 
shot  a two-year-old  buffalo,  which  was 
an  addition  to  the  camp’s  larder.  Mr. 
Woodruff,  while  on  his  walk,  had  found 


fortable.  About  eight  miles  were  made 
‘by  l p.  rn.,  when  the  usual  rest  was 
enjoyed.  The  feed  at  this  point -was 
fairly  good. 

At  3:30  p.  m.  the  train  moved  again 
and  traveled  four  miles,  camp  being 
formed  for  the  night  near  several  pret- 


Ilills,  A viz.  He  was  born  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  May  5,  1829.  He  left  there  in 
1846  for  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  was 
in  camp  at  Winter  Quarters  until  April, 
when  he  joined  the  pioneers.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  valley  with  the  main  body 
in  1S47. 


i 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  MAY  13,  1847. 


At  5 o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, May  13th,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  49  degrees.  Overcoats  and  buffalo 
robes  were  in  demand  and  helped  to 
protect  the  pioneers  from  a brisk  west 
wind.  Some  feeling'  was  manifested  in 
the  morning  between  Aaron  Farr  and 
Thomas  Tanner,  which  extended  to  the 
friends  of  each.  Tanner,  as  captain 
of  the  guard,  had  made  Farr  a prisoner 
the  night  before  because  the  latter  was 
talking  after  the  bugle  had  sounded. 


at  4 p.  ni.  six  and  three-fourth  miles 
from  the  noon  halt,  the  pioneers  ar- 
rived at  a stream  about  six  rods  wide, 
it  came  from  the  northeast,  and  its 
waters  resembled  those  of  the  Platte. 
Its  bottom  was  full  of  quicksand,  and 
it  was  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  wagons  were  driven  across 
with  but  little  difficulty,  and  camp  was 
made  on  its  banks.  This  stream,  not 
being  noted  on  the  gaiide-books,  was 
named  North  Bluff  fork  by  Brigham 


The  portrait  presented  with  today’s 
recital  is  that  of  John  AV.  Norton,  an 
aged  and  respected  citizen  of  Pan- 
guitch, Garfield  county,  l 'tab.  Mr. 
Norton  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  Brigham  Young 
at  Winter  Quarters  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  journey.  ' After  the  train 
started  and  the  camp  was  organized, 
Mr.  Norton  was  named  as  one  of  the 
foot  hunters,  and  he  was  active  with 
his  gun  in  securing  game  for  the  camp. 


ri 
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JOHN  W.  NORTON  OF  PANGUITCH. 

[From  a photograph  furnished  by  himself,  a living  pioneer.] 


He  had  kept  him  under  guard  half 
the  night.  This  was  resented  by  Mr. 
Fai  r,  and  he  had  the  .sympathy  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  camp,  seeming- 
ly, for  the  historian  stated  that  Tan- 
ner’s angry  spirit  was  more  blama- 
ble.  The  affair  soon  blew  over,  how- 
ever, and  was  forgotten. 

Four  miles  were  traveled  by  11 
o’clock,  when  a stop  was  made  at  a 
place  where  the  feed  was  better  than 
had  *been  found  in  many  days. 

At  12:30  the  train  moved  again,  and 


Young,  and  it  went  by  that  name  for 
years.  It  was  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  forks  of  the 
Platte  and  341  miles  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters. It  is  now  called  Birdwood  creek. 

Some  buffaloes  were  chased,  with 
none  being  killed  for  the  camp.  Some 
new  species  of  rattlesnakes  were  found 
by  the  pioneers  near  this  camp. 

The  night  was  severely  cold,  made 
even  more  uncomfortable  by  the  lack 
of  timber,  buffalo  chips  being  again 
used  for  fuel. 


In  after  months,  he  was  with  those 
who  explored  this  and  the  Tooele  val- 
ley, under  the  direction  of  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Norton  writes  an  int.ereisting  let- 
ter from  Panguitch.  He  fails  to  give 
the  year  of  his  birth,  but  it  is  judged 
that  he  has  reached  an  advanced  age. 
His  letter,  however,  would  denote  that 
he  has  a vivid  memory  of  all  the  events 
that  happened  fifty  years  ago  and  even 
before. 


/ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  FRIDAY  MORNING,  MAY  14,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14,  1847. 


Thunder  and  lightning-,  with  a.  heavy 
and  welcome  shower,  varied  the  camp 
monotony  and  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  the  smoky,  dusty  prairie.  The 
clouds  had  commenced  to  gather  as  the 
pioneers  were  preparing  to  start  from 
the  camp  of  Thursday  night.  It  com- 
menced raining  at  8 a.  m.  and  the 
horses  were  gathered  in.  The  start  was 
delayed  until  10  a.  m.,  and  after  travel- 
ing & mile  the  train  passed  over  the 


swampy  prairie  land.  As  the  road  was 
uncertain,  it  was  decided  to  camp 
early  so  that  the  future  course  could  be 
mapped  out. 

Some  of  the  bluffs  were  very  pic- 
turesque. and  in  a side-hill  one  of  the 
Pioneers  found  a bed  of  wild  flowers, 
which  helped  to  cheer  the  travelers, 
who  were  becoming  tired  of  the  never- 
changing  monotony  of  the  plains. 

The  hunters  had  good  luck  on  Friday, 


Barnabus  L.  Adams  of  the  pioneer 
company  was  born  in  Batherst,  Lanerk 
county,  Canada,  August  28,  1812.  He 
was  a captain  of  the  guard  at  night 
and  at  all  times  was  of  great  assistance 
in  the  camp.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  when  a stream  had  to  be  forded, 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  river 
work  when  floating  logs  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Iowa  to  St.  Louis. 

He  furnished  timber  for  the  Taber- 


BARNABAS  L.  ADAMS. 

(From  a photograph  taken  in  1865,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Adams.) 


high  bluffs  which  had  been  seen  for 
many  days  previously. 

When  within  a short  distance  from 
the  river  the  train  stopped  for  a rest 
at  1:40  p.  m.  The  feed  was  getting 
better  all  the  time,  which  was  seeming- 
ly highly  appreciated  by  the  tired 
horses. 

At  3 o’clock  the  afternoon  start  was 

made,  the  pioneers  keeping  above  a 


two  buffaloes,  three  antelopes  and  a 
badger  being  killed,  and  after  the  camp 
was  made  one  of  the  wagons  was  sent 
back  to  bring  in  the  fresh  meat. 

The  camp  was  alarmed  during  the 
still  hours  of  the  night.  Indian®  were 
supposed  to  be  near,  and  the  stock 
was  secured  within  the  in  closure.  No 
trouble  ensued,  however,  and  the  night 
passed  in.  safety. 


nacle,  Theater  and  other  public  build- 
ings of  Salt  Lake,  and  on  June  1,  1869, 
he  started  up  City  creek  for  some  tan 
bark.  Before  leaving  he  had  strained 
his  chest  in  lifting  a wagon  box.  He 
felt  worse  every  hour,  but  kept  on  and 
completed  his  errand;  but  the  next  day, 
while  sitting  at  his  own  table  for  din- 
ner, with  no  word  of  warning  fle  fell 
off  his  chair  and  expired. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  15,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  1847. 


On  Saturday  evening,  May  15,  1847, 
the  pioneers  had  completed  their  fifth 
week  on  the  road.  During  the  day 
seven  miles  were  made;  the  total  of  the 
week  was  60%  miles,  and  the  distance 
from  Winter  Quarters  was  856%  miles 
according-  to  their  records.  Where  they 


more  so  by  the  welcomed  rain.  There 
was  no  timber  found  near  the  camp, 
but  many  dry  sticks  had  been  brought 
along  for  fuel,  as  was  becoming  a habit 
of  the  travelers. 

In  the  evening  Porter  Rockwell 
killed  a buffalo,  which  was  brought  to 
camp. 


after  dark  to  enter  the  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing.  The  guard  around 
the  camp  was  strengthened  at  night, 
and  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
avert,  or  at  least  be  prepared  for,  an 
invasion  by  the  red-skins. 

Thomas  P.  Cloward,  who  tvas  with 
the  pioneer  band  is  still  alive.  His 
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THOMAS  P.  CLOWARD  OF  PAYSON. 


IFrom  a photograph  furnished  by  liimself,  a living  pioneer.] 


camped  at  night  is  at  the  present  day 
only  a short  distance  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  day  had  been  without  an  inci- 
dent -worthy  of  note  except  that  the 
rain  continued  as  the  wagons  moved 
over  the  sandy  bluffs  which  wrere  the 
topographical  features  of  the  day’s 
journey.  The  feed  wras  very  good,  made 


It  was  evident  from  the  number  of 
deserted  camps  passed,  that  a whole 
tribe  of  Indians  had  been  recently  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  a matter  of 
much  uneasiness  to  the  pioneers,  for 
they  had  learned  that  the  Indians  were 
in  the  habit  of  following  up  the  emi- 
grants in  bands,  secreting  themselves 
by  day  but  being  ever  on  the  alert 


homo  is  at  Payson  and  although  near- 
ly 75  years  of  age,  is  hale  and  hearty. 
Mr.  Cloward  was  born  in  Chester  coun- 
ty, Penn.,  December  10,  1828.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  Missouri  river  in  1S46  and 
left  Winter  Quarters  with  the  very  first 
party  bound  for  the  West,  April  5,  1847, 
arriving  in  this  valley  on  the  24th  of 
July  in  that  year. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY  16,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  MAY  16,  1847. 


A rest  was  taken  on  Sunday,  and  the 
day  was  passed  in  various  rvays  by  the 
pioneers.  Among  those  who  addressed 
the  gathering  at  the  regular  afternoon 
meeting  were  Elders  Richards,  Mark- 
ham, Rockwood,  Kimball  and  Bullock. 


the  inventor’s  personal  directions.  The 
machinery  consisted  of  several  cogs  so 
arranged  that  .by  the  revolutions  of 
the  wagon-wheel  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, the  quarter-miles  and  miles 
were  shown. 

It  was  a rudely  constructed  affair, 
but  it  proved  to  be. quite  as  accurate  as 


Johns,  New’  Brunswick,  May  20,  1809, 
and  died  in  Salt  Lake  April  4,  1885.  He 
was  identified  with  all  the  early  move- 
ments of  the  church,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  declare  himself  in  readiness 
to  start  for  the  West.  He  was  one  w’ho 
entered  the  valley  in  advance  of  the 
pioneers,  and  returning  to  Mountain 


[From  an 

Eric  Glines  wras  successful  in  the  early 
morning  in  the  killing  of  a large  buffa- 
lo and  one  antelope,  which  was  all  the 
hunting  indulged  in  during  the  day. 

William  Clayton  had  his  odometer 
completed  by  this  time,  Appleton  Har- 
mon having  made  the  machinery  under 


PIONEER  JOHN  PACK. 

engraving-,  permission  of  Cannon  & Sons, 

the  most  delicate  piece  of  mechanism 
used  in  making  the  odometers  used  by 
the  modern  bicyclist.  The  inventor 
called  his  instrument  a “roadometer,” 
and  it  is  spoken  of  by  this  name  in  all 
the  histories. 

Pioneer  John  Pack  was  born  in  St. 


Publishers.] 

Dell  on  the  evening  of  July  23rd,  where 
he  met  President  Young  and  reported 
that  the  companies  ahead  had  cut  their 
way  througji  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
entered  and  explored  the  valley  and 
made  selection  of  ground  in  which  to 
sow  some  seeds. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING,  MAY  17,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


An  early  start  was  made  by  the  pio- 
neers on  Monday,  May  17,  1847,  and 
when  the  sun  sank  to  rest  in  the  west 
the  travelers  were  869 y2  miles  on  their 
overland  journey.  While  the  day  was 
one  without  especial  incident,  it  was 
an  auspicious  opening-  for  the  week,  as 
the  huiiters  killed  three  buffaloes  and 


MONDAY,  MAY  17,  1847. 

I 

few  days,  were  left  to  the  east.  At 
the  west  slope  of  these  bluffs  the  best 
grass  yet  found  was  encountered,  and 
the  bottom  lands  were  full  of  springs 
and  marshes.  In  one  of  the  sloughs  a 
horse  belonging  to  Brigham  Young- 
mired  down  in  a particularly  soft  spot, 
and  ropes  had  to  be  used  by  half  a 
dozen  men  to  extricate  the  unfortunate 
animal. 


as  teamster  for  President  Young  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  journey;  and 
later  in  the  year  returned  with  Presi- 
dent Young  and  others,  who  met,  on 
the  road,  the  second  company  of  pio- 
neers. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  one  of  the  company 
sent  to  California  that  year  to  obtain 
seed  grain.  On  this  trip  he  and  his 


ELI  HARVEY  PEIRCE. 

[From  a daguereotype  loaned  by  his  son  . R.  H.  Peirce.] 


an  antelope,  the  road  was  fairly  good 
and  12%  miles  were  made  during  the 
day.  Dr.  Richards  left  another  let- 
ter by  the  roadside  for  the  company 
following.  It  was  secured  in  a box 
and  placed  so  the  passers-by  could 
not  fail  to  see  it. 

Many  small  streams  were  crossed 
this  day,  and  the  bluffs,  over  which 
the  pioneers  had  been  driving  the  last 


Camp  was  made  some  distance  from 
water,  but  the  ground  being  marshy, 
wells  were  dug  quite  easily,  water  be- 
ing struck  with  but  little  digging. 

Eli  Harvey  Peirce,  pioneer;  was  born 
in  Achland,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  July 
29.  1827.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  pioneer  band,  but  was 
none'  the  less  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  party.  He  acted 


companions  suffered  greater  hardships 
than  on  the  pioneer  journey. 

Mi\  Peirce  married  Susannah  Neff  in 
1850,  and  in  1851  was  made  bishop  of 
Brigham  City,  to  which  place  he  re- 
moved with  his  family.  He  died  in 
Salt  Lake.  August  12.  1858.  a few  days 
after  reaching  home  from  a hand-cart 
expedition  to  the  Missouri  river  and 
back. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  18,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  1847. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
1 Sth.  the  captains  of  tens  were  called 
to  the  wagon  of  their  leader,  Brigham 
Young.  He  made  quite  an  extended 
address  to  them,  which  was  to  be,  in 
turn,  repeated  to  the  companies.  There 
had  been  murmurings  of  discontent 
again,  and  it  was  to  check  this  growing 
feeling  that  the  leader  felt  it  was  time 
to  call  a halt.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  men  would  throw 
meat  away,  leave  it  on  the  ground,  be- 


few,  the  duties  of  finding  a road,  a 
fording  place,  or  looking  out  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  party. 
This  he  thought  was  unfair  as  every 
man  in  the  party  should  do  his  share 
of  the  daily  work.  But  above  all  he 
urgently  requested  that  the  travelers 
take  fresh  meat  as  a blessing,  for  his 
idea,  as  XDreviously  related,  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  game  was  killed  wanton- 
ly, a time  would  come  when  there 
would  be  none  to  kill. 

The  lecture  was  a timely  one,  and  as 
it  was  generally  received  with  good 


camp  were  in  full  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  effort  to  keep  down  the  rising 
spirit  of  revolt.  History  does  not  name 
the  few  who  were  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
sensions, but  it  was  known  that  three 
or  four  turbulent  spirits  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  troubles. 


The  journey  of  Tuesday  was  through 
a fair  country,  and  after  traveling  15% 
miles  camp  was  made  on  the  west  bank 
of  a running  stream  where  the  feed 
was  poor  but  there  was  plenty  of  drift- 
wood. 


\ 
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[From  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  Soph  ronia  Carter  of  St.  George.] 


cause  it  was  not  of  a certain  choice 
quarter  of  the  animal.  He  thought 
that  they  should  be  thankful  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  meat  instead  of 
wanting  only  the  best  portions.  He 
spoke  at  length  on  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  game,  and  above  all,  the  waste 
of  ammunition  indulged  in  by  some 
who  would  shoot  thirty  times  at  one 
poor  rabbit  just  for  the  snort  of  it. 
He  felt  there  was  a disposition  in  the 
camp,  among  some,  to  slaughter  every- 
thing, and  this  lie  wanted  stopped. 

He  also  referred  to  the  way  the 
pampers  had  of  shouldering  upon  a 


will  by  the  pioneers  it  had  a good  ef- 
fect. Such  lectures  had  to  be  given  oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  large  party  there 
were  several  who  were  ever  inciting 
the  others  to  disobedience,  and  the 
leader,  with  those  who  were  nearest  to 
him,  decided  that  discipline  should  be 
strictly  observed  in  every  particular. 

It . was  the  second  time  Brigham 
Young  had  severely  rebuked  the  camp. 
It  took  all  the  executive  ability  he  pos- 
sessed to  make  things  run  smoothly. 
His  leading  co-workers  were  H.  C. 
Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Ezra 
Benson,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the 


O.  Pratt,  W.  Richards  and  W.  Clay- 
ton took  out  a copy  of  Fremont’s  map 
and  . discussed  the  advisability  of 
making  a new  map.  William  Clayton 
was  named  to  do  the  work. 

About  the  same  time  that  evening 
Col-  Markham  called  the  camp  together 
in  military  order,  and  for  several  hours 
discussed  the  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  observed  in  traveling  or  camping'. 
Many  rules  were  added  to  those  read 
on  April  18th  and  the  Colonel  made 
quite,  an  address  to  the  camp  on  the 
duty  of  its  members  in  observing  the 
regulations  made  for  their  guidance. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  19,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


On  Wednesday  the  pioneers  passed 
an  uneventful  day.  Only  eight  miles 
were  made,  as  a long  rest  was  taken 
early  in  the  day  to  give  the  animals  a 
chance  to  secure  better  feed;  they  were 
tired  out  and  the  camping  place  of  the 
night  before  had  afforded  but  little 
grass.  It  had  rained  all  night  and  the 
roads  were  the  worst  that  had  yet  been 
encountered.  The  rain  continued  in- 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19,  1847. 


every  sense  of  the  word.  He  not  only 
was  a member  of  Brigham  Young’s 
company,  but  after  arriving  in  the  val- 
ley he  was  always  among  the  first  to 
pioneer  his  way  into  other  localities. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Cedar  City  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
also  settled  the  Bear  river  country  in 
the  early  days.  He  was  born  in  Osna- 
brook,  Stormont  county,  Canada,  July 
4,  1808,  and  died  in  St.  George  August 


William  Carter,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Carter,  was  born  in  Lead- 
bury.  Herefordshire,  England,  on  July 
12,  1821.  He  joined  the  church  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1841.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  “Nauvoo  Legion”  and 
in  1847  he  started  for  the  Salt  Lake 
valley  in  Brigham  Young's  company. 
He  ploughed  the  first  half-acre  of 
ground  ever  turned  over  in  Utah,  on 
the  lot  where  the  Hotel  Knutsford  now 


WILLIAM  A.  EMPEY. 

{From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  son,  Bishop  Nelson  A.  Empey.] 
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termittently  all  day,  and  the  journey 
was  made  under  the  most  uncomforta- 
ble circumstances.  Camp  was  formed 
at  night  near  the  banks  Of  the  river. 

Wolf  creek,  so  named  by  the  finding 
of  several  large  wolves  there,  was 
crossed  in  the  afternoon,  and  another 
range  of  bluffs  were  encountered, 
which  added  to  the  impediments  of  the 
day’s  march. 


William  A.  Empey  was  a pioneer  in 


19,  1890,  to- which  place  he  had  removed 
on  a cull  to  the  Southern  mission. 

In  the  pioneer  band  he  was  a notable 
member,  for  he  never  was  known  to  re- 
fuse to  answer  to  the  call  of  duty.  He 
w as  noted  for  his  integrity,  and  many 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  his  life  fondly  remember  him.  He 
was  the  father  of  Bishop  Nelson  A. 
Empey  of  the  Thirteenth  w'ard,  who  is 
also  one  of  fhe  prominent  men  of  the 
Salt  Lake  of  today. 


stands.  His  plough  is  in  the  Salt  Lake 
museum  now,  where  it  was  placed  by 
President  Woodruff  at  Mr.  Carter’s  re- 
guest. His  family  is  in  possession  of  the 
miniature  plough  made  for  the  last  ex- 
hibition in  Salt  Lake,  and  has  been 
offered  to  the  Jubilee  commission  for 
the  coming  Jubilee. 

He  was  called  to  the  Southern  mis- 
sion in  1861,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  on  June  27,  1896. 


/ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  THURSDAY  MORNING.  MAY  20,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  1847. 


Ash  hollow  was  passed  by  the  pio- 
neers on  Thursday,  May  20th.  The 
place  was  so  named  from  the  ash  trees 
growing  in  the  gulch.  This  gulch, 
opening  between  the  bluffs,  gave  place 
to  the  Oregon  road,  which  was  desig- 
nated on  the  Fremont  map  and  Oregon 


been  buried  in  the  lonesome  spot  the 
summer  before,  and  the  unnamed  grave 
marked  the  last  resting  place  of  one  of 
those  indomitable  spirits  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  Utah  pioneers  in  seeking  out 
a home  in  the  far  West. 

When  the  four  returned  to  camp  they 
reported  that  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  spot  being  Ash  hollow.  It  was  re- 


for  the  night  near  a bend  in  the  river, 
409  miles  having  been  made  in  the 
journey  to  date. 


Charles  D.  Barnum  of  the  pioneer 
band  was  a Canadian,  having  been 
born  near  Brockville,  Leeds  county, 
Canada,  May  9,  1800.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent stone  mason,  and  did  the  first 


CHARLES  D.  BARNUM.  j 

T rT7lrom  a photograph  taken  in  his  76th  year,  loaned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  H.  >' 

•'  Wheeler,  j 


guide  book  as  striking  the  North  Fork 
at  Ash  hollow,  401  miles  from  Winter 
Quarters. 

Orson  Pratt,  Luke  S.  Johnson,  Amasa 
Lyman  and  John  Brown  launched  the 
boat  and  crossed  the  North  Fork  to 
investigate  so  as  to  be  sure  of  their 
bearings.  The  grave  of  one  of  the 
Oregon  emigrants  was  found  near  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs.  The  emigrant  hac} 


garded  as  an  important  matter  to  the 
pioneers,  for  with  such  a landmark, 
which  appeared  in  all  the  guide  books 
they  had,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
compare  the  distances  of  their  route 
and  the  published  figures,  as  well  as 
being  a guide  to  their  future  march. 

After  studying  over  the  maps,  the 
pioneers  resumed  their  journey,  keep- 
ing to  the  east  of  the  river  and  camped 


quarrying  on  the  temple  at  Nauvoo. 
He  came  to  Salt  Lake  with  the  pio- 
neers, and  returned  to  Winfer  Quar- 
ters the  same  year.  He  came  to  the 
valley  a second  time  in  1850,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Fifteenth  ward,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1894.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  all  the  early  build- 
ings being  erected  in  the  city,  and  held 
many  church'  offices 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  FRIDAY  MORNING,  MAY  21  1SQ7. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  MAY  21,  1847. 


Before  leaving  ramp  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, another  guideboard  was  put  up  by 
William  Clayton.  On  it  appeared  the 
distances  from  several  landmarks  on 
the  road  between  there  and  Winter 
Quarters. 

According  to  Fremont,  the  camp  was 
132  miles  from  Laramie,  toward  which 
the  pioneers  were  making  their  way. 

During  the  afternoon  a large  petrified 
bone  had  been  found,  which  the  travel- 


was  indulged  in  over  the  relic  of  the 
past. 

Brigham  Young  killed  some  wolves 
during  the  day,  William  Clayton  nearly 
stepped  on  a rattlesnake,  Lorenzo 
Young  shot  two  fat  ducks  at  one 
shot,  and  Wilford  Woodruff  made  a 
splendid  shot,  bringing  down  a badger, 
quite  a variety  in  the  way  of  sport. 

The  day  had  been  warm  and  plea- 
sant, but  the  prairie  showed  signs  of 


of  the  Creat  Salt  Lake  several  days 
before  the  main  party.  He  became  iden- 
tified in  many  ways  with  the  early 
settlement  of  the  city,  and  subsequent- 
ly moved  to  Provo  to  settle,  at  which 
place  he  died  about  four  years  ago. 

Heber  Kimball  was  riding  ahead 
when  he  came  across  two  Indians,  and 
he  immediately  returned  to  the  wagons 
and  informed  the  travelers.  When  all 
the  wagons  came  up,  the  march  was 


ROBERT  T.  THOMAS. 

[From  q photograph  taken  in  his  VSth  year,  loaned  by  Chauncey  Thomas,  Provo.] 


ers  judged  was  from  some  mammoth 
animal  of  the  ancient  period.  It  was 
the  leg  bone,  from  the  knee  down- 
ward, and  its  length  was  seventeen  and 
a half  inches,  its  greatest  widtli  eleven 
inches.  It  weighed  twenty-seven 
pounds  after  some  pieces  had  been  bro- 
ken off.  It  was  regarded  as  a fine 
specimen,  and  worthy  of  preservation 
had  circumstances  permitted.  Some 
claimed  it  to  have  been  a shoulder  bone 
and  quite  a paleontological  discussion 


recent  heavy  rains.  During  the  day 
fifteen  and  a half  miles  were  made  on 
the  journey. 


Robert  T.  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  band.  He  was  in  the  eighth 
company,  under  Seth  Taft,  and  an- 
other of  his  companions  was  C.  1).  Bar- 
num,  whose  portrait  was  printed  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Thomas  was  in  the  ad- 
vance company  that  entered  the  valley 


taken  up  again,  and  a short  time 
brought  the  pioneers  up  to  the  Indians, 
who  gave  signs  that  there  were  others 
on  the  bluffs.  Some  of  the  pioneers 
could  plainly  see  them  with  their  spy- 
glasses. The  two  near  camp  were  a 
squaw  and  a man,  riding  two  work 
horses  and  dressed  in  the  clothes  of 
whites,  which  gave  the  impression  that 
they  had  stolen  them.  They  were  evi- 
dently Sioux,  and  camp  was  made  at 
night  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  attack. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  1847. 


The  carap  prepared  for  an  Indian  at- 
tack. but,  contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
pectation. no  disturbance  from  the 
savages  occurred  during  the  night. 
Porter  Rockwell  came  into  camp  and 
reported  that  Chimney  Rock  could  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  high  rocky 
bluffs  which  surrounded  the  camp.  In- 
stantly all  were  interested,  for  Chim- 
ney Rock  was  a famous  landmark  of 


miles,  and  Saturday  night’s  camp  was 
440  miles  from  Winter  Quarters. 

Near  the  camp  were  some  very  high 
and  extremely  rocky  points,  which 
were  ascended  by  a party  in  the  even- 
ing, so  that  the  route  could  the  more 
easily  be  picked  out  by  locating  the  va- 
rious bends  of  the  river  and  the  loca- 
tion of  Chimney  Rock. 

A diversion  of  the  evening  was  a 
mock  trial.  James  Davenport  was  the 
prisoner,  accused  of  blockading  the 


ers  also  scared  up  a very  large  wolf 
while  moving  about  the  neighboring- 
ravines  and  others  discovered  a large 
cavern  in  the  rocks. 

Thomas  Grover  of  the  pioneer  band 
was  born  in  Whitehall,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  July  22.  1807.  He  was 
identified  with  all  the  early  movements 
of  the  church,  and  among  the  first  to 
declare  himself  in  readiness  to  start  for 
the  mountains.  He  left  Nauvoo  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1847,  and  on  arriving  at  Win- 


fFrom  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  L.  Grover  of  Farmington.] 


the  plains,  and  as  it  was  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  guide-books,  the  Pio- 
neers were  anxious  to  locate  it,  so  that 
the  distances  could  be  again  compared 
with  Fremont’s  figures.  William  Clay- 
ton made  a personal  trip  to  the  high- 
est point,  and.  sure  enough,  the-gu'd-- 
to  Western  immigration  arose  from  th  1 
rocky  bluff's,  looking  like  a factory 
chimney.  It  was  some  miles  due  w<  ;;i , 
but  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

During  the  day  15V2  miles  were  made, 
the  week’s  Journey  had  cut  off  83J4 


public  highway.  Jackson  Redding 
acted  as  presiding  judge,  E:  Whipple, 
attorney  for  defendant,  and  Luke 
Johnson  prosecuting  attorney.  Many 
such  trials  were  held  in  the  camp  from 
time  to  time,  which  were  highly  amus- 
ing, , and  helped  pass  the  dull  hours 
away. 

An  incident  of  the  day  was  the  cap- 
ture of  a young  bald  eagle,  whose 
wings  measured  forty-six  inches  from 
tip  to  tip.  It  was  caught  by  George  R. 
.Grant  and  Orson  .WiuLney.  The  camp- 


\ 

ter  Quarters  lie  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  first  company  of  pioneers.  When 
the  Piatte  river  was  finally  crossed, 
however,  he  was  one  of  a party  left 
there  to  ferry  over  the  stream  the  fol- 
lowing-companies, consequently  he  w as 
behind  the  others  in  entering  the  val- 
ley. . ■ 

He  lived  in  Salt  Lake  but  a shot  t 
time,  and  then  settled  in  Centervil  e. 
raised  but  one  crop,  and  again  moved 
to  Farmington,  being  its  first  settler. 
He  died  there  February  20,  1885. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


Sunday,  May  23rd,  was  passed  quiet- 
ly in  the  pioneer  camp  near  “Bluff 
ruins.”  At  the  noon  meeting  the  camp 
was  addressed  by  Brigham  \oung, 
Erastus  Snow,  George  A.  Smith  and 
others. 

The  morning  hours  had  been  con- 
sumed by  many  in  taking  a morning 


SUNDAY,  MAY  23,  1847. 

found  a buffalo  skull,  so  he  wrote  the 
name  of  the  twelve  upon  it  and  placed 
the  object  in  conspicuous  place  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  bluff  as  a mes- 
sage to  those  who  were  to  follow’  the 
same  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Gieat 
Salt  Lake.' 

William  Clayton  was  busily  engaged 


torian  of  the  camp. 

Nathaniel  Fairbanks,  early  in  the 
morning,  was  bitten  by  a rattlesnake, 
and  although  “No.  6,”  with  various  an- 
tidotes were  freely  used,  he  suffered  all 
day  severely. 

Toward  night  the  gathering  clouds 
broke  into  a hurricane  of  rain  and  hail. 


PERRY  FITZGERALD. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  relatives  in  Draper.] 


Walk  among  the  interesting  bluffs  near 
the  camp  and  getting  a glimpse  of  the 
panorama,  that  could  be  enjoyed  from 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  which  Orson 
Pratt,  by  a series  of  barometrical  ob- 
servations declared  to  be  225  feet  above 
the  prairie. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  in  his  rambles. 


in  writing  up  the  back  pages  of  his 
diary.  He  also  kept  the  daily  journal 
for  Hebev  C.  Kimball,  and  it  was 
quite  a task  to  keep  up  the  two  books, 
w ith  the  other  writing  he  had  in  hand. 
Mr.  Clayton  had  been  a book-keeper 
in  an  .English  factory,  which  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  w as  chosen  his- 


with  the  added  discomfort  of  a very 
strong  wind,  which  made  the  night  a 
most  unpleasant  one. 

The  portrait  with  today’s  recital  is 
that  of  Perry  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the 
pioneers.  He  was  in  John  S.  Higbee  s 
company  of  ten.  lie  was  born  Novem- 
ber 21,  1814,  and  died  at  Draper.  Salt 
Lake  county,  October  4,  1889. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


MONDAY,  MAY  24,  1847. 


An  early  start  was  had  on  Monday, 
and  miles  were  made  before  night- 
fall. The  road  was  over  a level  prairie, 
the  bluffs  running  two  miles  to  the 
north.  Some  of  the  horses  gave  out 
during  the  afternoon's  march  owing  to 
the  dusty  road  and  the  continued  lack 
of  proper  ieed. 

A party  of  Sioux  Indians  were  seen 


cha,  their  chief.  They  were  better 
dressed  and  finer  in  appearance  than 
any  Indians  the  pioneers  had  -et  met 
in  their  westward  journey.  That  night 
the  chief  sent  his  band  to  camp  some 
distance  from  the  pioneer  camp,  but 
he  lodged  as  their  guest  in  the  in- 
' closure. 

The  camp  on  Monday  night  afforded 


feet  high,  and  from  its  apex  arose  a 
shaft  about  forty  feet  high,  the  whole 
being  caused  by  disintegration  of  the 
softer  portions  of  the'  bluffs. 

It  was  the  most  famous  landmark  of 
the  old  overland  journey,  and  when 
reaching  it  the  weary  pioneer  knew 
that  nearly  one  half  the  journey  had 
been  consumed  between  the  Missouri 


CHIMNEY  HOCK,  ON  THE  PLATTE. 

[After  the  early  sketches  made  of  the  famous  landmark.] 


on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  travel- 
ing east.  When  the  pioneers  camped 
for  the  night  the  Indians  came  across,.- 
and  were  met  by  some  of  the  white, 
men,  who  held  aloft  a white  dag.  But 
the  Indians  displayed  a United  States 
flag,  showed  recommendations  as , to 
their  friendliness,  so  they  tv  ere  given 
food  and  a tent  spread  for  Owastote- 


a full  view  of  Chimney  Rock,  which 
was  only  a few  miles  westward.  Capt. 
Stansbury  decribes  it  as  a singular 
conformation  that  had  at  one-time 
been  a portion  of  the  main  chain  of 
bluffs  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  and  had  been  separated  from 
it  by  the  action  of  the  water.  It  con- 
sisted of  a conical  elevation  about  100 


river  and  the  Salt  Lake  valley.  Sit- 
uated as  it  was,  it  could  be  easily  seen 
for  miles  on  either  side  of  it,  which 
added  to  its  value  as  a landmark  and 
guide  to  Western  immigration. 

Chimney  Rock  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Platte,  not  far  from 
the  boundary  line  of  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming. 


: 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  25,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  1847. 


On  Tuesday  the  pioneers  traveled  to 
the  northwest,  avoiding  Chimney  Rock, 
which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  nearest  they  came  to  it 
was  a distance  of  about  five  miles.  Or- 
son Pratt,  with  the  sextant,  took  a 
series  of  trigonometrical  observations 
to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  rock,  and 
also  took  the  latitude  and  longitude. 


Today’s  portrait  is  of  two  of  the 
prominent  pioneers,  Charles  Shumway 
and  his  son,  A.  P.  Shumway.  The  like- 
ness of  Charles  is  from  a tin  type  taken 
in  1868,  and  the  cut  of  Andrew  is  from 
an  English  photograph  taken  in  i $71.~ 
Both  were  sent  to  The  Tribune  by 
Charles  Shumway,  who  is  at  present  a 
resident  of  Shumway,  Navajo  county, 
Ariz. 


the  country  from  Idaho  to  Mexico.  In 
1S49  Charles  was  one  of  the  three 
original  settlers  of  Sanpete  county, 
from  which  county  he  was  returned  as 
legislator  in  1851.  Jensen’s  biography 
of  the  pioneers  gave  the  residence  of 
Charles  as  Johnson,  Kane  county,  and 
of  Andrew  as  Franklin.  Ida.,  but  they 
have  changed  their  homes  since.  An- 
drew was  long  a resident  of  Cache  val- 


Twelve  miles  wefe  made  during  the 
day,  and  most  of  the  way  the  ground 
was  wet  and  soft  from  recent  rains. 
Some  trading  was  done  with  the  Indi- 
ans, who  left  camp  with  the  pioneers 
and  crossed  the  river  shortly  afterward 
to  pursue  their  own  journey. 

The  day  was  barren  of  incident,  ex- 
cept that  the  hunters  shot  some  ante- 
lope. The  buffaloes,  hmvever,  had 
seemingly  not  gotten  so  far  west,  for 
there  were  no  traces  of  them. 


From  the  records  it  would  appear' 
that  the  Shumways  were  pioneers  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  for  each  year 
found  them  in  a new  locality.  Not  only 
did  they  come  with  the  pioneers, 
Charles  being  captain  of  the  sixth  ten, 
in  which  his  son  also  traveled,  hut  they 
were  the  most  willing  of  all  the  new- 
comers to  Utah  in  starting  off  at  the 
word  of  command  to  settle  a new  coun- 
try, and  in  this  way  they  have  been 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  all 


ley,  and  both  are  well  known  in  Salt 
Rake,  where  they  resided  once  and 
where  they  have  many  old  friends. 

Charles  Shumway  was  born  in  Ox- 
ford. Worcester  county,  Mass..  August 
1,  1806.  and  Andrew  Purley  Shumway 
was  born  in  Millbury,  same  county, 
February  20.  1833.  A distinction  be- 
longing to  Charles  is  that  he  was  the 
very  first  man  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
to  come  west  during  the  exodus  from 
Illinois.  It  was  February  4,  1846. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26,  1847. 


An  uneventful  day  was  Wednesday, 
May  26,  1847.  The  pioneei's  traveled 
twelve  and  one-quarter  miles,  and 
made  the  night  camp  at  a good  feeding 
place  480%  miles  from  Winter  Quarters. 
Orson  Pratt  took  observations  along 


ground  the  whifhetree  was  detached 
and  struck  the  pony’s  heels.  He  ran 
full  gallop  toward  the  head  teams  and 
twice  broke  through  the  line  of  wagons, 
causing  the  oxen  and  horse  teams  to 
spring  from  the  road  and  create  quite 
a commotion  before  they  could  be 


Mr.  Snow  described  it  himself  as  fol- 
lows: “Orson  Pratt  and  myself  of  the 
working  parties  that  were  exploring 
first  emerged  from  the  canyon  and 
bore  off  toward  Red  Butte.  We  beheld 
in.  the  distapce  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Great  Salt  lake.  We  simultaneously 


APOSTLE  ERASTUS  SNOW. 

CFrom  an  engraving  loaned  by  his  son,  J.  S.  Snow  of  St.  George,  Utah.l 

to  . ' 


< 


the  road  for  its  distance  from  Chim- 
ney rock,  which  was  still  the  most 
striking;  feature  of  the  landscape. 

An  incident  is  related  of  the  day  that 
proves  the  truth  Of, .(he  old  ;u(ge  “lie 
laughs  best  who  laughs  last.”  Stephen 
Markham  had  traded  to  one  of  the  In- 
dians the  day  before  a mule  lhal  was 
foundered  and  ujmble  in  work,  for  a 
pfiny.  <ui  Wednesday  tin-  pun.s  was 
nit  to  harness  in  one  of  ip,  jenii]s 
Vhen  crossing  a muddy,  soft  piece  ol 


stopped.  After  the  pony  had  run 
about  a mile  he  was  caught  by  one 
of  the  men  and  brought  back,  being 
but  slightly  bruised. 

Apostle  Hrastus  Show,  whose  por- 
trait appears  today,  was  with  Orson 
Pratt  on  the  memorable  fist  of  July, 

1 847,  when  the  two,  one  riding  and  the 
otlvr  walking,  came  flown  lOmigration 
canyon  and  entered  the  valley,  being 
• he  first  t wi > men  of  Ihe  company  |o 
sec  and  explore  this  tract,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  as  a beautiful  scene. 


swung  our  hats  and  shouted,  ‘Hosan- 
nah’!” 

Grastus  Snow  was  born  in  St.  Johns- 
hu rg.  Caledonia  county,  Vt.,  November 
1818.  Hi  joined  the  church  in  183.1 
and  was  the  first  to  preach  its  doctrine 
in  Denmark.  He  also  pioneered  south- 
ern Utah  and  Mexico,  and  served  in- 
die early  Territorial  Legislatures.  He 
was  idolized  by  the  people  of  southern 
l ’lab.  Mr.  Snow  died  in  tfalt  Lake  on 
May  27,  18SS 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAY  27,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  1847. 


Scott’s  bluffs,  arising  in  fantastic 
shapes  far  in  +he  distance,  were  passed 
by  the  pioneers  on  Thursday,  May  -7th. 
The  scenery  enjoyed  during  the  day’s 
journey  was  the  most  varied  and  beau- 
tiful that  had  been  found  al  any  point 
along  the  route.  The  prairie  was  green 
and  level  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
The  river  at  this  point  was  793  yards 
wide,  and  beyond  its  south  bank  arose 
the  peaks  and  notches  of  Scott’s  bluffs, 
which  took  the  form  of  castles,  towns 
and  many  odd  shapes,  creating  a most 


pioneer  camp,  13%  miles  were  covered 
and  several  fine  antelope  were  shot 
by  the  hunters. 

Camp  was  made  at  night  opposite  the 
western  peak  of  Scott's  bluffs,  where 
the  feed  was  good,  affording  the  lired 
animals  a good  chance  to  r win  ‘rate 
during  the  hours  they  were  allowed  to 
gi  a ze. 

Norman  Taylor  was  born  at  ( oaf ton, 
Lorain  county,  <>.,  September  17,  lXi>8. 
He  left  with  the  pioneers  when  they 
first  started  west  from  Nauvuo.  He 


Quin.  He  moved  to  Moab,  Crand  coun- 
ty, in  1881,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business. 

The  Tribune’s  Moab  correspondent 
further  adds  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  drive 
Grand  county’s  lioat  in  the  Jubilee 
parade,  being  a very  active  man  for 
his  years.  He  recently  drove  his  four- 
horse  team  from  Thompson's  Springs 
to  Moab  with  5000  pounds  for  a load. 

It  is  impossible  to  locate  Eric  Glines. 
The  last  heard  of  him  he  was  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


NORMAN  TAYLOR  OF  MOAB. 

LFrom  a photograph  furnished  by  himself.] 


picturesque  background  for  the  vista 
of  river  and  prairie. 

Scott's  bluffs  derived  its  name  from 
a tragic  circumstance.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  emigration  through  the  Platte 
country,  a man  of  that  name  was  de- 
serted by  his  companions  on  Laramie 
fork,  being  too  ill  to  travel,  and  the 
party  being  without  food.”  The  poor 
fellow  lived  to  crawl  sixty  miles,  and 
died  ill  the  well'd  shadows  of  the  bluffs, 
which  afterward  bream--  the  perpetual 
monument  t°  his  memory. 

The  day  was  without  incident  in  the 

i 


came  through  with  the  pioneer  bard, 
driving  a team  and  outfit  belonging 
jointly  to  himself  and  Nathan  Chesley. 
Mr.  Taylor  drove  the. second  team  into 
tne  valley,  Gilbert  Summe  driving  the 
first  outfit.  Mr.  Taylor  started  back 
four  weeks  later  to  Winter  CJm  ters. 
( )n  his  return  he  married  Miss- Loronia 
Forbush.  He  moved  his  family  to  Utah 
in  1849.  in  the  me’anwhfle  having  made 
another  trip  through  to  ctah.  In  1850 
he'  moved  to  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
where  lie  remained  twelve  years,  re- 
turning to  Utah  and  settled  at  Santa- 


James  Craigh,  the  bugler  of  the  p!o 
neer  camp),  lived  in  St.  George,  but 
died  near  there  over  twenty  years  ago. 

Starling  Graves  Driggs  left  no  rela- 
tives in  Parowan.  He  died  there  in 
1860. 

“Fiddler”  Hans  C.  Hansen  died  in 
Sevier  county -several  years  ago.  No 
photograph  of  him  could  be  secured. 

A 1 varus  Hanks,  who  was  frozen  to 
death  in  Parley's  canyon  in  1870.  is  an- 
other-of  the  pioneer  band  whose  pic- 
ture cannot  lie  obtained. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  MAY  28,  1847. 

An  unimportant  day  was  Friday,  While  Thomas  Brown  and  Porter  Lake.  He  was  born  at  Willington,  Tol- 

May  2b',  1847.  It  rained  nearly  all  Rockwell  were  out  hunting  they  saw  land  county.  Conn.,  May  24,  1817,  and 

morning,  so  the  pioneers  camped  on  the  live  or  six  Indians  about  five  miles  went  to  Nauvoo  in  1841.  On  his  return 
^ ® , . . ,,  ...  . ,,  . from  a trip  to  Pisgah  in  1847.  he  was 

Platte  decided  not  to  move.  At  11  a.  noitn  of  the  camp.  They  a.so  saw  called  to  accompany  the  pioneers,  and 

m.  the  rain  ceased  and  a start  was  many  new  prints  made  by  horses  and  he  left  Winter  Quarters  April  8th  with 


MULLEN  ATWOOD. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  son,  Millen  Atwood,  Jr.] 


made.  During  the  rest  of  the  day 
eleven  and  one-half  miles  were-  covered, 
and  camp  was  made  where  water  and 
wood,  wore  plentiful,  but  the  feed  whs 
poor. 


, it  was  surmised  that  a hunting  party 
was  near. 

Bishop  Millen  Atwood  of  the  Thir- 
teenth ward  was,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  December  17,  1890.  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  of  his  years  in  Salt 


Brigham  Young’s  followers  who 
camped  on  the  Elk  Horn.  Tn  August, 
1847.  after  being  in  the  valley  some 
weeks,  he  returned  to  Winter  Quarters 
and  still  later  made  other  trips  to 
Utah.  - 


A *■  -J  r 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  20,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1847. 


Saturday,  May  29,  1847,  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  the  pioneers.  A crisis 
arose  in  the  conduct  of  the  camp’s  af- 
fairs, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm 
stand  taken  by  Brigham  Young  and  the 
promise  of  the  campers  to  remain 
steadfast  of  purpose  in  following  him 
to  the  Great  Basin,  the  tr  ip  would  then 
and  there  have  been  abandoned. 

The  morning  was  cold,  wet  and 
cloudy,  and  it  was  decided  to  wait  un- 
til it  cleared  up  before  the  teams 
should  start.  As  the  weather  soon  did 
clear  up,  the  bugle  sounded  at  10:30  a. 
m.  as  a signal  for  the  teams  to  get 
ready.  After  they  were  harnessed,  the 
camp  was  called  to  gather  around  the 
boat  in  the  circle,  and  Brigham  Young 
took  his  stand  in  the  boat  and  ordered 
each  captain  of  ten  to  lead  out  his 
respective  company  and  get  all  the  men 
together.  He  then  ordered  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll.  Joseph  Hancock  and  An- 
drew Gibbons  were  away  hunting. 
Elijah  Newman  and  Nathaniel  Fair- 
banks were  sick  in  their  wagons,  but 
answered  to  their  names.  The  re- 
mainder were  present,  and  an  air  of 
mystery  and  expectancy  pervaded  the 
camp,  as  it  was  known  that  some  un- 
usual event  was  coming.  Brigham 
Young  arose  on  his  improvised  stand 
and  thus  addressed  the  meeting: 

“I  remarked  last  Sunday,”  he  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  “that  1 had  not  felt 
much  like  preaching  to  the  brethren 
on  this  mission.  This  morning  I feel 
like  preaching  a little  and  shall  take 
for  my  text,  ‘That  as  to  pursuing  our 
journey  with  this  company,  with  the 
spirit  it  possesses,  I am  about  to  revolt 
against  it.’  * * * Nobody  has  told 
me  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
camp,  but  I have  known  it  all  the 
while.  I have  been  watching  its  move- 
ments, its  influence,  its  effects,  and  I 
know  the  result  if  it  is  not  put  a stop 
to  * * * and  unless  there  is  a 
change  and  a different  course  of  con- 
duct, a different  spirit  to  Avhat  is  now 
in  the  camp,  I go  no  further.  I am  in 
no  hurry.  * * * I don’t  mean  to  bow 
down  to  the  spirit  that's  in  this  camp 
and  that  is  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  brethren.”  • 

The  speaker  then  came  to  the  point 
by  describing  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  camp  to  quarrel,  play  cards,  use 
profane  language,  and  all  the  time 
dancing  and  having  a good  time,  all  for 
recreation.  He  said  that  if  they  were 
not  getting  enough  exercise  by  doing  a 
day’s  work,  they  should  walk  with 
their  guns  over  their  shoulders,  and  not 
lie  back  in  the  wagons,  making  the 
load  all  the  heavier  for  the  tired  ani- 
mals. 

“I  understand  there  are  several  in 
this  camp  who  don’t  belong  to  the 
church.  I am  the  man  who  will  stand 
up  for  them  and  protect  them  in  all 
their  rights,  but  they  shall  not  trample 
on  my  rights.  They  shall  reverence  God 
and  the  priesthood,  and  not#seek  to  in- 
troduce iniquity  into  this  camp.  If 
they  want  to  retreat  now,  they  can 
do  so,  and  any  man  who  chooses  to 
go  back  rather  than  abide  the  law  can 
now  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so  be- 
fore we  go  any  further.  * * * 

“I  am  one  of  the  last  to  ask  my 
brethren  to  enter  into  solemn  cove- 
nants, but  if  they  will  not  enter  into 
a covenant  to  put  away  their  iniquity 
and  turn  to.  the  Lord  and  serve  him, 
acknowledge  and  honor  his  name,  then 
they  shall  take  their  wagons  and  re- 
treat, for  I will  go  no  further  under 
such  conditions.  * * '*  I want  the 
brethren  to  be  ready  for  meeting  to- 


morrow at  the  time  appointed  instead 
of  rambling  off  and  hiding  in  their 
wagons  to  play  cards.  I think  it  will 
be  good  for  us  to  have  a fast  meeting 
and  a prayer-meeting  also,  humble  our- 
selves and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  forgive  us.” 

He  then  called  upon  all  to  stand  in 
front  of  him,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
rank.  There  were  in  all  8 apostles,  4 
bishops,  15  high  priests,  78  seventies 
and  8 elders.  They  were  all  addressed 
separately  and  asked  “if  they  were 
willing  to  covenant  to  turn  to  the  Lord 


and  asked  that  the  leader’s  address  be 
carefully  followed  and  its  words  of  ad- 
vice st-ictly  adhered  to.  Col.  Markham 
also  arose  and  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  remiss  in  many  things,  but 
that  he  would  take  the  president’s  ad- 
dress to  heart  and  would  follow  his 
wishes  in  everything. 

Brigham  Young  then  returned  to  the 
stand  and  thanked  the  men  for  the 
attention,  and  asked  their  forgiveness 
for  any  unnecessarily  harsh  words.  The 
meeting  was  then  dismissed.  The  train 
moved  forward  with  a noticeable 


BENJAMIN  F.  STEWART. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  L.  K.  Stewant  of  Benjamin,  Utah  ] 


with  all  their  heart,  to  repent  of  their 
follies,  to  cease  from  their -evil  ways 
and  serve  God  according  to  his  laws.” 

Every  man  covenanted  with  uplifted 
hand,  without  a dissenting  vote.  He 
then  addressed  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  church,  again  stating 
he  would  protect  them  as  long  as  they 
behaved  themselves.  He  spoke  highly 
of  Benjamin  Rolfe’s  conduct  (one  of 
the  non-Mormon  pioneers). 

He  Avas  followed  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Pratt,  >vho  spoke  in  a similar  strain 


change  in  the  demeanor  of  the  Avhole 
camp.  During  the  day  eight  and  a half 
miles  were  made,  the  week's  mileage, 
Avas  seventy-four  and  a half,  and  the 
night  camp  Avas  514%  miles  from  Win- 
ter Quarters. 

The  portrait  today  is  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Stewart,  one  of  the  pioneers 
Avho  Avas  in  the  seventh  ten  under 
James  Case.  He  became  a settler  of 
Utah  county  and  was  Avell  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Benjamin,  his  home.  He  was  killed  by 
lightning  June  22,  1S85 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  MAY  30,  1847. 


The  quietest  Sunday  the  pioneers 
had  ever  spent  was  May  30,  1847.  The 
events  of  the  day  before  were  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all.  and  a peaceful 
air  pervaded  the  whole  camp,  no  jest- 
ing- or  loud  talking  being  heard  in  any 
of  the  wagons.  Prayer  meeting  and 
priesthood  meeting  were  features  of 
the  morning,  but  otherwise  the  day 
was  without  incident. 


wood,  where  he  has  lived  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Harper  made  a pleasant 
call  at  The  Tribune  office  on  Friday, 
and  despite  his  eighty  years,  is  hale 
and  hearty.  Mr.  Harper  remembers 
many  details  of  the  great  trip  per- 
fectly, and  is  an  entertaining  man  in 
his  recitals  of  the  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

He  was  born  in  Upper  Providence, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  January  27, 


the  company  he  was  in  arrived  on 
July  22nd,  and  camp  was  made  on  the 
bed  of  Parley’s  creek,  near  the  site  of 
President  Woodruff’s  villa.  On  the 
23rd,  says  Mr.  Harper,  they  moved  up 
to  the  spring’s  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Liberty  park,  and  from  there  moved 
northwest  to  the  block  afterward 
known  as  Emigrant  square,  in  the 
Eighth  ward,  a-nd  camped  until  Au- 
gust 2nd.  Mr.  Harper  says  that  it  was 


C.  A.  HARPER  OF  BIG  COTTONWOOD. 

[From  a recent  photograph,  take  n expressly  for  The  Tribune.] 


In  the  evening  Brigham  Young  with 
several  of  his  companions  walked  to 
the  adjacent  bluffs,  and  on  the  return 
he  reported  that  a dim  outline  of  the 
Black  hills  was  discerned  far  away 
’he  right. 

('  A.  Harper  is  a living  pioneer.  1 1 is 
home  is  near  Holliday,  Big  Cotton- 


1817.  By  trade  he  was  a carriage 
maker,  and  in  this  work  he  was  a 
handy  member  of  the  band.  From  the 
Platte  crossing  he  drove  the  cannon 
wagon  westvyard.  Tie  says  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
where  the  pioneers  camped  in  the 
valley.  According  to  his  statement. 


a most  .desolate  country,  with  only  a 
patch  of  green  here  and  there  along 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  the  pros- 
pect was  not  inviting. 

In  August  he  returned  to  Winter 
Quarters,  and  came  back  next  year 
with  his  family. 


mu  m 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  MAY  31,  1847 


On  Monday  morning,  after  a rest  that 
was  quite  refreshing,  the  pioneers  again 
started  westward  and  traveled  16% 
miles  before  sundown.  They  crossed  a 
wagon  road,  which  showed  that  they 
were  nearing  Fort  Laramie. 

The  route  was  through  a barren 
country,  with  l\ere  and  there  a range 


ended,  and  the  pioneers  were  53114 
miles  on  their  way,  more  than  half  the 
distance  to  the  Great  Basin.  So  far 
there  had  been  no  deaths  nor  alarming 
illness,  and  the  journey  had  been  made 
With  “good  luck”  being  ever  in  attend- 
ance as  regards  the  more  serious  ob- 
stacles and  troubles  of  life. 

Green  Flake  was  one  of  the  original 


his  life,  but  joining  the  Mormon  church, 
he  became  a valued  man  in  the  pioneer 
company,  traveling  in  the  fourteenth 
terl,  of  which  Joseph  Matthews  was 
captain. 

Mr.  Flake  is  very  well  known  in  Salt 
Lake,  having  been  a resident  of  Fnion 
ward  for  years  prior  to  his  moving  to 
Idaho. 


GREEN  FLAKE,  A LIVING  PIONEER. 

IFrom  a photograph  loaned  by  his  friend,  Levelle  R.  Steel  of  Salt  Lake.] 


of  bluffs  arising  from  the  dreary 
stretch  of  prairie,  and  giving  to  the 
landscape  a touch  of  color.  On  the  top 
of  one  of  the  bluffs  Brigham  Young 
again  caught  sight  of  the  Black  hills 
in  the  distance.  The  month  of  Mai  had 


pioneers  of  Utah.  Ho  is  a colored  man, 
horn  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  is 
still  alive,  being  a respected  citizen  of 
John  Gray’s  Lake,  Bingham  county, 
Tda.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  re- 
corded, but  he  is  said  to  be  over  75 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  a slave  ail 


There  were  two  other  colored  men  In 
the  pioneer  company,  but  all  efforts  to 
secure  their  photographs  have  been 
fruitless.  One  is  Oscar  Crosby,  who 
died  in  Los  Angeles  in  1870.  The  other 
is  Hark  Lay,  who  formerly  lived  in  this 
county. 


p 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  1,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  1,  1847. 


June  1st  found  the  pioneer  band  in 
the  country  now  a part  of  Wyoming. 
The  start  had  been  made  early  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  morning  was  delight- 
ful. After  traveling  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  an  old  trading  post  was 
passed.  It  was  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  North  Fork,  and  was  most- 
ly in  ruins. 

In  the  afternoon  the  journey  was  re- 
sumed, and  about  4 p.  m.  Fort  Laramie 
could  be  seen.  Camp  was  made  just 
two  miles  below  this  fort,  the  distance 


remained  a private  fort  until  1849.  when 
it  was  sold  to  the  Government  and 
transformed  into  a United  States  post. 

Before  its  abandonment  a few  years 
ago,  when  the  taming  or  removal  to 
reservations  of  the  Cheyennes  and 
other  savage  tribes  that  infested  the 
eastern  strip  of  Wyoming  and  the  bad 
lands  of  western  Dakota  rendered  its 
maintenance  no  longer  a necessity,  Fort 
Laramie  was  one  of  the  best-known 
military  posts  of  the  country.  It  figures 
also  in  much  military  fiction,  the  scene 
of  several  novels  by  Cant.  Charles 
King  being  laid  at  this  place.  Prob- 


ure  they  had  in  meeting  some  white 
men,  but  also  in  finding  at  the  fort  a 
company  of  their  own  people  from  the 
Mississippi.  This  company  consisted  of 
Robert  Crow  and  his  family,  and  they 
had  wintered  at  Pueblo,  some  250  miles 
south,  .and  had  come  north  to  meet  the 
pioneers  and  accompany  them  to  the 
Great  Basin^  They  had  waited  at  the 
fort  two  weeks  far  the  pioneers  to  ar- 
rive. From  them  the  pioneers  received 
information  regarding  the  detachment 
of  the  Mormon  battalion  that  had  win- 
tered at  Pueblo  and  was  expected  to 
soon  be  ordered  to  California. 


PORT  LARAMIE. 

[After  the  engraving  by  Fred  Pierc3r,  1853.] 


from  Winter  Quarters  being  543%  miles. 

Fort  Laramie  was  formerly  called 
Fort  William,  and  later  Fort  John,  but 
was  named  Laramie  after  the  river, 
which  took  its  name  from  a French 
trapper  of  the  earliest  fur-hunting 
period. 

Fort  Laramie  was  the  first  perma- 
nent post  erected  in  Wyoming.  It  was 
established  by  William  Sublette  and 
Robert  Campbell  in  1834  as  a trading- 
post.  In  1835  it  was  sold  to  Milton 
Sublette,  James  Bridger  and  others  of 
the  American  Fur  company.  It  was 
rebuilt  at  a cost  of  $10,000  in  1836,  and 


ably  no  military  post  in  the  United 
States  was  so  beautifully  located.  Situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Laramie 
and  piatte,  both  fine,  large  streams,  the 
post  was  surrounded  by  circular  bluffs, 
within  which  in  the  valley  the  richness 
of  the  vegetation  makes  the  place  a 
veritable  oasis.  But  its  glory  is  now 
departed,  and  cattle  range  over  the 
parade  ground,  while  a saloon,  fre- 
quented by  cowboys,  is  run  in  the  for- 
mer officers’  club. 

The  1st  of  June  at  Fort  Laramie 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  the-  pio- 
neers, not  only  on  account  of  the  pleas- 


From  a small  party  of  traders  that 
had  just  come  from  Fort  Bridger,  the 
pioneers  also  learned  more  of  the  road 
to  the  west.  The  traders  stated  that 
the  snow  was  several  feet  deep  on  the 
Sweetwater  two  weeks  before,  and  they 
had  to  leave  .their  wagons  and  travel  to 
Laramie  on  horses. 

For  these  reasons  the  camp  near  Fort 
Laramie  -was  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  the  trip,  and  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  of 
civilization  along  the  route,  the  arrival 
in  its  neighborhood  was  the  cause  of 
much  rejoicing  among  the  travelers. 


Vf'*’ 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

i WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1847, 


The  pioneers  remained  In  their  camp 
near  Fort  Laramie  all  of  Wednesday. 
It  was  such  a convenient  place  that  it 
was  decided  to  remain  several  days, 
have  the  blacksmiths  repair  the  wag- 
ons and  ferry  the  train  across  the 
Platte.  Early  on  Wednesday  morning 
Prigham  Young  and  others  crossed 
the  river  in  the  “Revenue  Cutter,”  and 
walked  up  to  Fort  Laramie,  passing 
on  the  road  the  ruins  of  a former  trad- 


that  ex-Gov.  Boggs  of  Missouri  and 
party  had  lately  passed  the  fort  on 
their  way  to  Oregon,  and  had  warned 
him  to  look  out  for  the  Mormons,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  take  good  care 
of  his  cattle  when  they  came  along. 
The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated except  by  those  acquainted 
with  earlier  history  of  Utah’s  leaders. 
Boggs  was  the  Go- ■".nor  whose  rdors 
and  acts  had  driven  the  Mormons  from 


peak  of  the  famed  western  mountain 
ranges,  it  was  regarded  with  much  in- 
terest, especially  its  snow-covered 
crest.  In  after  years  the  peak  became 
the  guiding  line  to  Fort  Laranre,  the 
half-way  station  for  all  subsequent 
emigration. 

As  the  members  of  the  Crow  party 
had  stated  that  the  Mississippi  com- 
pany were  following  them  from  Pueblo, 
and  that  they  were  suing  to  continua 
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LARAMIE’S  PEAK. 

(From  the  sketch  made  in  1S53  by  Fred  Piercy,  viewed  from  a bluff  six  miles  west 

of  Fort.  Laramie.  J 


lng  post,  Fort  Platte,  which  had  been 
destroyed. 

At  Laramie  James  Bordeaux  kindly 
received  the  strangers,  and  showed 
them  every  attention.  From  him  they 
learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  ( ross 
the  Platte  at  this  point,  as  traveling 
on  the  north  bank  any  further  was  im- 
practicable. Arrangements  wore  made 
with  him  to  ferry  the  train  over  the 
river  in  a,  large  flat-boat,  which  was 
engaged  for  $1F>. 

Mr.  Bordeaux  also  told  the  pioneers 


Missouri,  and  for  whose  attempted  as- 
sassination Joseph  Smith  and  Porter 
Rockwell  had  been  arrested  in  1S4‘! 

The  pioneers  regarded  it  as  a strange 
coincidence  that  their  old  enemv  was 
preceding  them  on  Lie  road  to  the 
"West. 

From  the  room  in  the  for':  where  the 
pioneers  sat  talking,  Laramie's  peak 
could  be  plainly  seen- a lit  Me  to  the 
southwest,  if  was  tin  guiding  “black 
bill  that  the  nion  • i-s  nad  seen  for 
several  days  back,  and  being  the  brst 


with  the  pioneers  to  the  Great  Basin, 
Brigham  Young  detailed  Amasa  Ly- 
man, Thomas  YYoolsey,  Roswell  Ste- 
vens and  J.  H.  Tippets  to  start  for 
Pueblo  the  following  morning,  and 
meeting  the  company,  hurry  tnem  on 
to  Laramie  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
tlu-  w'estward-'novmg  pioneers.  Since 
Ellis  Karnes  had  taken  sick  and  re- 
turned to  Winter  Quarters  when  only 
a few  days  on  the  road,  this  was  the 
first  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
pioneer  band. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1847. 


The  work  of  ferrying  the  Platte  com- 
menced early  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  river  at  this  point  (Fort  Laramie) 
was  about  10S  yards  wide  and  was 
deeper  than  usual,  but  by  using  the 


far  as  Laramie  Fork  by  Brigham 
Young  and  several  others,  who  bade 
them  good-bye  with  feelings  of  consid- 
erable anxiety,  as  all  fully  realized  the 
dangers  attending  the  trip. 

The  work  of  ferrying-  consumed  the 
whole  day,  and  was  stopped  at  7 p.  m. 


between  there  and  the  Missouri,  being 
on  their  way  to  Oregon.  Some  of  these 
were  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day. 

Norton  Jacobs  Was  a member  of  the 
first  pioneer  band.  He  was  born  in 
Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 12,  1805,  and  died  in  Glenwood, 


NORTON  JACOB. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  grandson,  W.  I.  Snyder  of. Park  City.] 


large  flatboat  they  averaged  four  wa- 
gons an  hour. 

About  midday  Arnasa  Lyman  and 
those  who  were  to  accompany  him  left 
for  Pueblo.  They  were  escorted  as 


by  a heavy  storm.  From  some  travel- 
ers who  had  come  to  Fort  Laramie 
from  the  States  in  seventeen  days,  on 
horseback,  it  was  learned  that  hun- 
dreds ol'  eiTTTgrants  wore  on  the  road 


this  State,  in  January,  1SS0.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs was  a carpenter  and  millwright 
by  trade  and  in  after  years  became  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  artisans  in 
the  valley. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  4,  1847. 


The  work  of  ferrying  the  Platte  was 
resumed  on  Friday,  June  4th,  and  by 
8 a.  m.  the  last  wagon  was  safely 
across.  During  the  morning  Brigham 
Young  again  visited  Fort  Laramie,  and 
whilQ  there  learned  a great  deal  about 


family  came  down  from  Fort  Laramie 
and  joined  the  pioneers  in  their  march 
to  the  Great  Basin.  There  were  seven- 
teen in  the  party,  and  they  had  a fine 
outfit.  After  deducting  the  four  men 
who  had  gone  to  Pueblo,  and  adding 
the  -members  of  this  new  party,  the 
number  of  souls,  who  were  afterward  to 


The  names  of  those  in  the  Crow  party 

tv  ere: 

Robert  Crow,  Ira  Minda  Almarene 

Klizabeth  Crow,  Crow, 

Benjamin  B.  Crow,  George  W.  Therlkill, 
Harriet  Crow.  Matilda  J Therlkill, 

Elizabeth  J.  Crow,  M i 1 ton  Howard 
Jno  McHenry  Crow,  Therlkill, 

Walter  1-1.  Crow,  J as.  Wm.  Therlkill, 


PIONEER  JOSEPH  ROOKER. 

[From  a recent  photograph  taken  in  Gan  Diego.] 


the  Bear  River  valley,  which  was 
known  to  (he  settlers  at  the  fort. 

At  noon  the  pioneers  resumed  their 
journey,  having  been  at  Fort  Laramie 
Since  Tuesday.  During  the  afternoon 
eight  and  a quarter  miles  were 
made. 

When  the  pioneers  started  the  Crow 


be  known  as  (he  original  pioneers  of 
Utah,  was  161. 

As  many  changes  hr,d  occurred  in  the 
camp  equipment,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  on  leaving  Fort  Laramie  the  pio- 
neer train  consisted  of  no  horses,  51 
mules,  100  head  of  oxen,  51  head  of  do- 
mestic live-stock.  77  wagons,  i cart, 
with  dogs  and  chickens. 


Wm  Parker  Crow;  Archibald  Little, 

Ira  Yinda  Bxene  James  Chesney, 

Crew,  Lewis  B.  Myers. 

The  portrait  today  is  of  Joseph 
Roolter,  who  was  a member  of  the 
eleventh  ten,  John  Pligbee’s  company. 
Mr.  Rooker  only  stayed  in  Utah  t«n 
years,  leaving  for  California  in  1857, 
where  he  has  since  resided^ 


v- . 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1847. 


On  Saturday  the  pioneers  continued 
their  journey  and  at  5 o’clock  camped, 
after  making-  seventeen  miles.  The 
week’s  record  was  not  as  good  as  had 
been  the  custom,  owing  to  the  long  stop 
at  Fort  Laramie.  Only  fifty-four  miles 
had  been  traveled  during  the  week,  and 
the  distance  from  Winter  Quarters  was 
56814  miles,  it  being  the  eighth  week  out 
from  the  starting  place. 

During  the  day  the  pioneers  passed 
the  “Warm  Springs,”  noticed  in  Fre- 
mont’s Guide.  Orson  Pi’att  wrote: 


bluffs  were  getting  higher,  and  moun- 
tains were  looming  up  in  the  distance. 
The  grass  was  good  and  timber  plenti- 
ful, while  the  fragrance  of  blossoms 
and  wild  shrubs  perfumed  the  air  to 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  had  been 
on  the  prairie  for  so  many  days. 

Saturday  night’s  camp  was  near  a 
cool  and  large  spring,  the  fresh  waters 
of  which  made  quite  a difference  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  eveningmeal,  which  had 
often  been  spoiled  by  the  muddy  water, 
the  best  the  country  afforded. 


pouring  in  from  their  wagons,  with  rifle 
in  one  hand  and  clothing  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Kendall,  John  Kklredge  and  two 
or  three  others  prevented  what  might 
have,  been  a dangerous  stampede  in  the 
Black  Hills.  The  cow  herd,  with 
jingling  bells,  stampeded  the  lead 
teams,  the  others  following  in  the  di- 
rection of  and  close  to  a deep  ravine; 
hut,  plying  vigorously  their  whips  over 
the  heads  of  the  terrified  oxen,  they 
soon  compelled  them  to  stop,  thus  pre- 
venting a serious  catastrophe. 


LEVI  N.  KENDALL. 

[From  a recent  photograph  loaned  by  himself,  a living  pioneer.] 


"The  water  is  not  so  cold  as  one  would 
expect,”  which  proves  that  even  in 
those  early  days  the  inappropriateness 
of  names  for  Western  places  was  as 
pronounced  as  at  the  present  time. 

A small  company  of  Oregon  emi- 
grants passed  the  campers  during  the 
day,  and  some  of  the  members  report- 
ed that  many  other  companies  were  on 
the  road. 

The  country  was  beginning  to  change 
In  its  topographical  features.  The 


Levi  Newell  Kendall  was  born  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  April  1!),  1822.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  1847  in  Brigham 
Young’s  company.  He,  with  John  Eld- 
redge  and  Stephen  Kelsey,  was  on 
guard  the  night-  the  band  of  fifteen 
Pawnee  Indians  entered  the  inclosure, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Loup  Fork  river.  He. 
firs  I discovered  the  Indians,  and  to- 
g-ether willi  Stephen  Kelsey  fired  over 
their  heads,'  frightening  them  away 
and  alarming  the  campers,  who  came 


Mr.  Kendall  was  with  Orson  Prajt’s 
advance  company  that  entered  the  Val- 
ley  July  22nd.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  start  ploughing  in  the  valley, 
being  with  George  W.  Brown,  Joh:\ 
Eldredge,  William  Carter  and  (AXerv 
when  the  incident  took  place.  Mr.  b-I— r- 
dall  resided  in  Springville  for  years, 
hut  moved  to  Mapleton,  where  he  now 
resides  in  good  health  and  intends  to 
come  up  to  .Salt  Lake  to  attend  the 
pioneer  celebration- 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  6,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  6,  1847. 


Sunday  morning,  June  6th,  was 
passed  by  the  camp  in  its  usual  ser- 
vices. A large  party  of  Missourians,  on 
their  way  to  Oregon,  passed  the  pio- 
neer camp  and  several  of  them  stopped 
to  speak  to  the  campers  from  Winter 
Quarters,  Some  of  the  Missourians 
were  recognized  by  the  pioneers,  but 


that  no  water  could  be  found  for  fif- 
teen miles. 

This  caused  Brigham  Young  to  give 
orders  for  the  camp  to  move  to  the 
first  watering  place,  so  that  the  whole 
distance  could  be  made,  the  next  day 
to  arrive  at  the  second  spring. 

So  the  camp  was  moved  in  the  after- 
noon to  a point  five  miles  west,  where 
feed  and  wood  were  also  plentiful. 


pioneers  of  Brigham  Young’s  com- 
pany, and  was  closely  related  to  the 
great  leader,  being  in  the  same  com- 
pany of  ten  with  the  three  Young 
brothers,  of  which  Phineas  H.  Young 
was  the  captain. 

Mr.  Rockwood  was  the  overseer  of 
the  pioneer  stockade  in  the  valley,  and 
returned  to  Winter  Quarters  with 
Brigham  Young  in  August,  1847,  to 


many  of  the  former  seemed  afraid  to 
come  near,  probably  on  account  of  the 
troubles  between  them  in  Missouri  a 
few  short  years  previously,  A guide 
from  the  Columbia  river  in  Oregon 
was  traveling  with  the  Missourians, 
and  he  stated  that  water  would  be 
found  six  miles  further  on,  and  after 


Burr  Frost  sot  "up  his  forgo  and 
mended  some  of  the  wagons  belonging 
to  the ' Missourians,  wljo  were  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to ? find  that  the 
pioneer  camp  had"sueh  an  equipment. 

AhPUt  noon  another  Oregon  company 
had  passed  by  -on  their  Journey  west- 
ward. and  at.  night  a company  was 
camped  cut  either  side  of  the  pioneers. 

Albert  P.  Rockwood  was  one  of  the 


bring  out  the  rest  of  the  pioneers.  In 
later  years  he  was  a Utah  legislator, 
and  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  militia  In  the  “Echo  canyon  cam- 
paign." 

Mr.  Rockwood  was  born  in  Hollis- 
tnn,  Middlesex  county,.  Mass.,  June  5, 
.1805,  and  died  jn  Sugar  House  ward, 
this  county,  November  26,  1879, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1847. 


On  Saturday  the  pioneers  continued 
their  journey  and  at  5 o’clock  camped, 
after  making-  seventeen  miles.  The 
week’s  record  was  not  as  good  as  had 
been  the  custom,  owing  to  the  long  stop 
at  Fort  Laramie.  Only  fifty-four  miles 
had  been  traveled  during  the  week,  and 
the  distance  from  Winter  Quarters  was 
568%  miles,  it  being  the  eighth  week  out 
from  the  starting  place. 

During  the  day  the  pioneers  passed 
the  “Warm  Springs,”  noticed  in  Fre- 
mont’s Guide.  Orson  Pratt  wrote: 


bluffs  were  getting  higher,  and  moun- 
tains were  looming  up  in  the  distance. 
The  grass  was  good  and  timber  plenti- 
ful, while  the  fragrance  of  blossoms 
and  wild  shrubs  perfumed  the  air  to 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  had  been 
on  the  prairie  for  so  many  days. 

Saturday  nigltt’s  camp  was  near  a 
cool  and  large  spring,  the  fresh  waters 
of  which  made  quite  a difference  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening' meal,  which  had 
often  been  spoiled  by  the  muddy  water, 
the  best  the  country  afforded. 


pouring  in  from  their  wagons,  with  rifle 
in  one  hand  and  clothing  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Kendall,  John  Eldredge  and  two 
or  three  others  prevented  what  might 
have  .been  a dangerous  stampede  in  the 
Black  Hills.  The  cow  herd,  with 
jingling  bells,  stampeded  the  lead 
teams,  the  others  following  in  the  di- 
rection of  and  close  to  a deep  ravine; 
but,  plying  vigorously  their  whips  over 
the  heads  of  the  terrified  oxen,  they 
soon  compelled  them  to  stop,  thus  pre- 
venting a serious  catastrophe. 


LEVI  N.  KENDALL. 

[From  a recent  photograph  loaned  by  himself,  a living  pioneer.] 


“The  water  is  not  so  cold  as  one  -would 
expect,”  which  proves  that  even  in 
those  early  days  the  inappropriateness 
of  names  for  Western  places  was  as 
pronounced  as  at  the  present  time. 

A small  company  of  Oregon  emi- 
grants passed  the  campers  during  the 
day,  and  some  of  the  members  report- 
ed that  many  other  companies  were  on 
the  road. 

The  country  was  beginning  to  change 
in  its  topographical  features.  The 


Levi  Newell  Kendall  was  born  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1822.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  1847  in  Brigham 
Young’s  company.  He,  with  John  Eld- 
redge and  Stephen  Kelsey,  Avas  on 
guard  the  night-  the  band  of  fifteen 
Pawnee  Indians -entered  the  inclosure, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Loup  Fork  river.  He. 
fir.'- 1 discovered  tin-  Indians,  and  to- 
gether with  Stephen  Kelsey  fired  over 
their  bends,  fright  oiling  them  away 
and  alarming  the  campers,  who  came 


Mr.  Kendall  was  with  Orson  Pra,tt’s 
advance  company  that  entered  the  a\al- 
ley  July  22nd.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  start  ploughing  in  the  valley, 
being  with  George  W.  Brown,  John 
Eldredge,  William  Carter  and  cf-Xery 
when  the  incident  took  place.  Mr.  XI — -- 
dall  resided  in  Springville  for  years, 
but  moved  to  Mapleton.  where  lie  now 
resides  in  good  health  and  intends  to 
come  up  to  Salt  Lake  to  attend  the 
pioneer  celebration- 


MMMMi 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  6,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  6,  1847. 


Sunday  morning',  June  6th,  was 
passed  by  the  camp  in  its  usual  ser- 
vices. A large  party  of  Missourians,  on 
their  way  to  Oregon,  passed  the  pio- 
neer camp  and  several  of  them  stopped 
to  speak  to  the  campers  from  Winter 
Quarters,  Some  of  the  Missourians 
were  recognized  by  the  pioneers,  but 


that  no  water  could  be  found  for  fif- 
teen miles. 

This  caused  Brigham  Young  to  give 
orders  for  the  camp  to  move  to  the 
first  watering  place,  so  that  the  whole 
distance  could  .be  made  the  next  day 
to  arrive  at  the  second  spring. 

So  the  camp  was  moved  in  the  after- 
noon to  a point  five  miles  west,  where 
feed  and  wood  wei’e  also  plentiful. 


pioneers  of  Brigham  Young’s  com- 
pany, and  was  closely  related  to  the 
great  leader,  being  in  the  same  com- 
pany of  ten  with  th.e  three  Young 
brothers,  of  which  Phineas  H.  Young 
was  the  captain. 

Mr.  Rockwood  was  the  overseer  of 
the  pioneer  stockade  in  the  valley,  and 
returned  to  Winter  Quarters  with 
Brigham  Young  in  August,  1847,  to 


ALBERT  P.  ROCKWOOD. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  Rockwood.] 


many  of  the  former  seemed  afraid  to 
come  near,  probably  on  account  of  the 
troubles  between  them  in  Missouri  a 
few  short  years  previously,  A guide 
from  the  Columbia  river  in  Oregon 
was  traveling  with  the  Missourians', 
and  lie  stated  that  water  would  be 
found  six  miles  further  on,  and  after 


Burr  Frost  set  up  his  forge  and 
mended  some  of  the  wagons  belonging 
to  the  ' Missourians,  wljo  were  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to r find  that  the 
pioneer  camp  hadsiwh  an  oouipnient. 

About  noon  another  Oregon  company 
had  passed  "by  -on  their  journey  west- 
ward. and  at  night  a 'ornpany  was 
camped  on  either  side  of  the  pioneers. 

Albert  P.  Rockwood  was  one  of  the 


bring  out  the  rest  of  the  pioneers.  Tn 
later  years  he  was  a Ftah  legislator, 
and  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  militia  in  the  “Echo  canyon  cam- 
paign." 

Mr.  Rockwood  was  born  in  Hnllis- 
ton,  Middlesex  comity.  Mass.,  June  5, 
l?On,  and  died  jn  Sugar  House  ward, 
this  county,  November  26,  1879. 


7 7T 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  1847. 


The  Platte  'was  beginning  to  swarm 
with  emigrant  parties  on  their  way  to 
Oregon,  and  the  pioneer  band  passed 
camps  of  fallow-travelers  every  day. 
During  the  noon  halt  on  Monday  an- 
other company  on  the  way  to  Oregon 


hilly,  and  cottonwood,  willow,  ash  and 
box  elder  trees  were  plentiful,  while 
the  mountains  were  covered  with  pine. 

Laramie  peak  continued  to  be  the 
most  prominent  landmark,  and  its  sum- 
mit covered  with  snow,  rose  majestical- 
ly from  the  surrounding  lower  hills, 


been  an  uneventful  day  in  the  train, 
barring  the  pleasure  derived  by  hailing 
the  passing  travelers  in  the  other 
trains.  It  helped  to  give  a feeling  of 
security  to  each  company,  and  allay 
their  fears  of  an  Indian  invasion  by 
the  proximity  of  the  several  parties  of 


EMIGRANTS’  CAMP  ON  THE  PLATTE, 

[From  a wood  engraving  printed -in  the  London  Art  Journal,  in  the  possession  of 

Alfred  Lambourne.] 


passed  the  pioneers  and  camped  fur- 
ther west  on  the  river  banks.  This 
company  had  thirteen  wagons,  each  be- 
ing drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
presenting  a seemingly  prosperous  ap- 
pearance. 

The  country  was  becoming  more 


ever  pointing  out  the  road  from  the 
east  to  the  west  for  the  army  of  emi- 
grants then  making  the  journey. 

The  ^ pioneer  company  on  Monday. 
June  /tli,  traveled  thirteen  miles  and 
camped  on  the  bottoms  of  Horse  Shoe 
creek,  where  luxuriant  feed  and  plenty 
of  water  and  wood  were  found.  It  had 


white  men,  even  though  but  a limited 
intercourse  was  established  between 
the  different  factions. 

Some  traders  on  their  way  East  were 
also  expected  to  pass  by  in  a few  days, 
and  the  pioneers  were  busily  enga'ged 
in  writing  letters  to  send  to  their 
families  or  friends  in  Winter  Quarters. 


,JL>  - 


4 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1847. 

I ' - \ 


On  Tuesday,  June  8th,  the  pioneers 
traveled  fifteen  and  a half  miles, 
camping'  on  the  bank  of  La  Bonte,  or 
Big  Timber  creek.  The  road  during 
the  day  had  been  quite  hilly,  and  as 
the  pioneers  came  westward  the  black 
hills  to  the  south  became  more  pro- 
nounced, their  cliffs  and  peaks  forming 
a background  to  a touch  of  most  in- 


An  accident  happened  during  the 
morning  march.  Harriet  Crow,  one  of 
the  recent  additions  in  the  camp,  had 
stepped  on  a wagon  tongue  to  procure 
a drink  of  water.  The  oxen  started 
suddenly,  throwing  her  down  and  the 
wheels  passed  over  her  leg,  causing 
her  great  pain.  It  was  thought  at  first 
that  her  leg  was  broken,  but  it  was 
happily  found  to  be  not  so  serious.  One 


Having  come  from  a place  so  near  to 

the  objective  point  of  the  pioneers, 
they  were  able  to  tell  them  consider- 
able about  the  road  westward,  and 
were  consequently  the  most  welcome 
visitors  that  had  as  yet  been  to  the 
pioneer  camp. 

William  S.  Wordsworth  is  the  pioneer 
whose  portrait  appears  with  today’* 


WILLIAM  S.  WORDSWORTH. 

[I  rom  a photograph  loaned  by  J.  V.  Wordswort.li  of  Springville.] 


teresting  scenery.  On  the  north  and 
east  the  landscape  stretched  out  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a succession  of 
gentle  hills  and  small  valleys. 

During  the  forenoon  a solitary  buf- 
falo was  seen,  the  first  one  the  pioneers 
had  passed  in  over  20D  miles'  traveling. 
Blacktailed  deer  and  antelope  were 
plentiful,  and  their  meat  was  a great 
addition  to  the  provisions/ 


of  the  other  women  attended  the  suf- 
ferer as  best'  ’s’So“cOidd,  and  after  this- 
the  injured  woman  was  lifted  into  the 
wagon  andytlv  train  proceeded; 

At  nighl  the  , m. ported  fur  traders, 
who  were  to,  Oa'rt  .*  lettei  s back  to  \.  ni- 
ter (Quarters,  came  t<*  I he  camp.  They 
were  from  Fort  Bridget-,  and  were 
camped  a mile  to  the  west  of  flic  pio- 
neers 


recital.  Tie  was  born  in  Woodstown, 
Salem  county.  .\T.  J,,  Match  5,  1810.  and 
died  in  Springville,  January  18,  1888. 
He  whs  a member  in  the  sixth  ten,  of 
which  Charles  Shunt  way  was  captain, 
and  arrived  in  the  valley  with  Brig- 
ham Young  on  July  24th.  < >no  month 

afterward  lie  was  again  on  the  road 
with  the  leader,  going  back  to  Winter 
Quarters. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  9,  1847. 


The  pioneers  arose  at  4:30  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  June  9th,  and  before 
breakfast  had  moved  westward  to  find 
better  feed.  The  place  they  moved  to 
was  near  the  traders’  camp,  and  the 
letters  destined  for  Winter  Quarters 
were  given  over  to  their  keeping.  From 
the  traders  it  was  learned  that  an  ap- 


were  following.  Nineteen  wagons, and 
about  forty  men  were  ordered  forward 
on  this  expedition,  and  they  started  im- 
mediately. 

The  main  company  started  at  7 : 1 5 : a. 
m.,  and  shortly  afterward  four  men 
with  a pack  train  were  passed.  The 
men  said  they  were  from  Pueblo  and 


The  distance  traveled  was  nineteen  and 
one-fourth  miles  and  they  were  now 
62114  miles  away  from  Winter  Quarters, 
according  to  their  reckoning. 


Tarelton  Lewis,  pioneer  of  Utah,  was 
born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  May  IS,  1 S05. 
Hu  was  identified  with  ail  the  early 


TARELTON  LEWIS. 


[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  son,  Beason  Lewis,  of  Yermillion,  Sevier  county. } 


pliance  for  ferrying  made  of  buffalo 
skins  was  left  by  them  near  the  next 
crossing  of  the  Platte,  and  they  wanted 
1 he  pioneers  to  have.it.  It  was  decided 
1"  send  a company  ahead  to  secure  it 
before  the  Missourians  could  arrive  on 
the  spot.  The  company  was  also  in- 
structed to  build  a.  raft,  kill  gome  and 
otherwise*  be  prepared  for  those  w ho 


on  their  way  to  Green  River.  To  oth- 
ers they  stated  they  were  from  Santa 
Fo  and  going  to  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  I he  Great  Sail  lake. 

The  stream  on  which  tire  night’s  en- 
campment war,  made  appeared  on  the 
maps  as  the  "A  la  Parole.”  The  day's 
journey  had  boon  a good  one  notwith- 
standing the  roughness  of  the  road. 


church  movements  since  1837,  and  aft"r 
arriving  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  re- 
mained hero  until  1850,  when  he  moved 
to  Iron  county,  with  George  A.  Smith. 
He  moved  to  Minersville.  Beaver  coun- 
ty, in  1859.  and  to  Richfield  in  1873. 
From  there  he  went  to  Teasdale, 
Wayne  county,  where  he  died  Novem- 
ber 22,  IS 90. 


i 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  1847. 


Another  good  day’s  march  was  made 
on  Thursday,  June  10th,  17%  miles  be- 
ing traveled,  which  brought  the  pio- 
neers again  to  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 
Two  streams  were  crossed  during  the 
day.  One  was  the  Pourche  Boisee  and 
the  other  Deer  creek,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  latter  camp  being  formed.  Near 
this  creek  was  found  a bituminous  coal 
bed. 


boards  along  the  road  at  intervals  of 
ten  miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  to  point 
out  the  road  and  serve  as  a message 
of  hope  to  those  who  were  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer  band. 

.Chauncey  Loveland  was  born  in 
Glascow,  Conn.,  October,  1795.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1803:  mar- 
ried in  Madison,  O.,  1815  to  Nancy 

Graham.  After  his  father's  death 


son  died.  In  the  spring  of  184G,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sally  Horn  Crockett,  and  af- 
ter joining  the  church  started  with 
other -members  of  it  for  Council  Bluffs, 
La.  in  1847  he  came  to  Utah  with  the 
pioneers,  leaving  his  family  at  the 
Bluffs.  In  184S  he  crossed  the  plains 
again,  taking  his  family  with  him. 
They  located  at  Bountiful,  ten  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  remain- 


[From  a small  photograph  loaned  by  Joel 
C.  Loveland  of  Fish  Haven,  Ida.] 


The  Missouri  travelers  were  passed 
again  during  the  day.  From  one  of 
them  ii  was  learned  that  one  man  was 
living  and  making  a farm  in  the  Bear 
river  valley. 

The  hunting  was  good,  antelope  be- 
ing plentiful.  The  Ashing  in  Deer  creek 
was  very  fine,  so  th  * supper  that  night 
was  a regular  feast  to  the  pioneers. 

William  Clayton  had  placed  guide 


Chauncey  came  in  possession  of  the 
homestead  in  Madison.  He  was  of  a 
very  industrious  disposition  and  never 
content  unless  profitably  employed.  In 
h iii  he  moved  to  Loi*ain  county,  O., 
where  he  lived  about  five  years.  His 
sons,  Levi  and  Chester,  joined  the 
church  in  i$:;7  and  moved  in  1S40  to 
Carthage,  where  they  were  soon  joined 
by  their  parents.  Here  his  wife  and 


ing  years  of  his  life  he  resided  on  hl9 
£a nd  took  great  pride  in  securing 
rses.  In  disposition  he  was 
kY..„  ! unassuming  and  never  aspired 

to  positions  in  public  life.  As  a pio- 
neer and  adventurer  he  ranked  among 
the  bravest.  His  life  was  full  of  love 
for  his  fellowmen,  which  was  mani- 
fested by  his  good  deeds  toward  them. 
He  is  buried  in  Bountiful  cemetery. 


mmm. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  11,  1847. 


The  pioneers  were  traveling  along  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Platte.  The  scen- 
ery was  ever  changing,  the  river  itself 
having  more  the  appearance  of  a moun- 
tain stream.  Its  banks  were  here  and 
there  fringed  with  timber,  rich  grass 
grew  along  its  flat  bottoms,  and  a pic- 
turesque background  was  formed  by. 


proceeded  on  their  journey  along  the 
Platte,  which  appeared  much  wider 
than  on  the  preceding  day.  After 
moving  two  and  a half  miles  a deep 
hollow  was  passed,  the  banks  on  both 
sides  being  very  steep.  During  the 
morning  a signboard  was  put  up  at 
100  miles  from  Laramie,  the  distance 
having  been  made  in  a "week. 

At  6 p.  m.  the  company  halted,  seeing 


The  campers  ahead  proved  to  be  more 
of  the  Missourians.  They  informed  the 
pioneers  that  the  next  regular  crossing 
of  the  Platte  was  twelve  miles  farther 
on,  and  that  the  advance  ferrying  com- 
pany,of  the  pioneers  had  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  place,  as  well  as  the  main 
company  of  the  Missourians.  The  com- 
pany near  the  pioneers  had  a light  flat- 
boat  with  them  and  had  already  one 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  UPPER  PLATTE. 
[From  a wood  engraving  yublis  lied  in  the  London  Art  Journal.] 


he  dark  bluffs  and  high,  snow-capped 
mountains.  William  Clayton,  in  his 
description  of  the  country,  wrote  that 
it  reminded  him  of  England  on  account 
of  the  pastoral  scenery,  the  still  morn- 
ings whose  only  sound  was  the  wel- 
come warbling  of  songbirds,  the  pretty 
streams  and  the  green  sward. 

At  4 a.  m.  on  Friday,  June  11th,  the 
Blojaeers  arose,  and  before  8 o’clock  had 


a number  of  wagons  camped  near  the 
river  but  a she  1 1 distance  ahead.  To 
avoid  the  rd range i:  , the  pioneers  turned 
off  to  the  liver  at  the  point  where 
they  had  stepped,  and  formed  the  en- 
campment. The  place  was  quite  near 
the  river,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
timber  a id  feed.  The  di&  ance  t rat  lecl 
d ring  lilt  day  was  seventeen  miles, 
exclusive  of  this  turn-off  from  the  main 
road. 


load  ferried  at  the  point  where  they 

were  camped. 

The  hunters  of  the  pioneer  camp  had 
quite  an  exhilarating  day.  Besides  the 
antelope,  many  of  which  were  killed, 
the  tracks  of  bear  were  becoming  dis- 
tinct and  numerous,  which  gave  to  the 
hunters  a zest  and  ardor,  for  it  was 
the  beginning  of  their  experience  in 
genuine  Rocky  mountain  spurt,  of 
which  they  'had  heard. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  12,  1847. 


Saturday,  June  12th,  the  pioneers  ar- 
rived at  the  last  crossing'  of  the  Platte. 
They  camped  on  the  west  banks,  hav- 
ing- made  1 1 Vi  miles  during  the  day. 
The  week's  record  was  9884  miles,  and 
the  distance  from  Winter  Quarters  66714 
miles. 

Several  days  before,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, a party  of  the  pioneers  had  been 
sent  on  to  make  ready  for  the  ferrying 
of  the  train  across  the  river.  This  par- 


The  party  was  engaged  in  this  work 
when  the  main  body  of  the  pioneers 
came  up  and  formed  the  encampment. 

The  payment  was  made  also  in  some 
meal,  bacon  and  other  stores.  The 
flour,  however,  was  the  greatest  bless- 
ing to  the  camp,  as  many  had  been 
entirely  out  of  "breadstuffs  for  weeks, 
and  the  stores  secured  at  the  Platte 
were  supposed  to  have  saved  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  pioneers. 


Mancos,  Colo.,  November  5,  1894.  H® 
was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  best 
hunters  in  the  camp.  He  returned  to 
the  States  in  1847,  but  came  back  to, 
the  valley  in  1852,  and, settled  in  Provo, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. 

He  moved  to  Spanish  Fork,  and  in 
1861  he  went  to  Spring  City.  From 
there  he  migrated  to  South  Bend,  now 
Monroe,  which  he  helped  to  settle  in 


LEWIS  BARNEY. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  brother,  Walter  Barney  of  Monroe.] 


tv  had  arrived  some  hours  before  the 
Missourians,  and  the  latter,  seeing  the 
boat  which  was  owned  by  the  pioneers, 
made  a bargain  ' whereby  the  latter 
would  ferry  their  goods  over  the  river 
and  float  the  empty  wagons. 

They  paid  the  pioneer’  party  $1.50 
for  each  wagon  and  load,  in  flour,  at 
$2.50  per  hundred. 

As  flour  was  readily  worth  $10  at 
that  point,  it  was  a good  bargain. 


The  hunters  killed  three  buffaloes, 
six  antelope,  one  bear  and  three  cubs 
on  Saturday,  the  variety  of  meat  great- 
ly and  agreeably  adding  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  camp. 

It  was  decided  to  lie  over  at  this 
camp  on  Saturday,  and  commence  the 
work  of  ferrying  on  Monday  morning. 

Lewis  Barney  of  the  pioneer  com- 
pany was  born  in  Niagara  county,  New 
York,  September  8,  1S08,  and  died  in 


1864.  Monroe  town  was  abandoned  in 
1866,  on  account  of  Indian  troubles,  and 
he,  with  others,  returned  to  Spring 
City,  but  they  settled  in  Monroe  again 
when  peace  was  restored. 

He  was  a resident  of  Grass  Valley, 
Sevier  county,  Utah,  for  three*  years, 
and  then  went  to  Arizona  on  foot,  stay- 
ing there  one  year.  His  last  home  was 
in  Colorado,  w here  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren still  live. 


< 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  13,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY; 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  13,  1847. 


Sunday,  June  13th,  was  quietly  passed  hot  and  sultry,  while  the  ground  was 
by  the  pioneers  on  the  banks  of  the  covered  with  crickets,  which  added  to 
Platte.  Religious  services  were  held,  the  discomforts  experienced  by  the 
Orson  Pratt  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  be-  campers. 

ing  the  speakers.  Meeting  was  dis-  The  usual  good  luck  in  hunting  was 
missed  shortly  after  noon,  and  the  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  pioneers, 


H.  Goddard  was  captain,  and  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  with  the  main  company  on 
July  24th. 

Others  of  the  first  company  have  been 
accounted  for,  but  no  photographs  of 


ZEBEDEE  COLTRIN, 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  John  CoUriii  of  Provo.] 


them  are  obtainable.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

John  Dixon  was  killed  by  Indians 
near  Parley’s  park,  Summit  county, 
August  17,  1S53. 

John  Wheeler's  fate  is  unknown. 


campers  were  then  dispatched  |o  a -cure 
poles  for  lashing  the  wagons  together 
In  crossing  the  river  and  to  otherwise 
prepare  for  the  work  of  ferrying  which 
was  to  be  commenced  on  Monday. 

Sunday  was  more  like  a sum  ill  r day 
than  any  yet  passed.  The  ah’  was 


Plumas  Young  shooting  a deer,  the 
Hi  st  one  found  for  quite  a long  time. 

Zebcdi  e I'oltrin  of  the  pioneer  corn- 
pan  J was  horn  (September  7.  J.N04,  in 
( tv  id  Si  m cm  county.  Now  York,  and 
died  in  Spanish  Pork,  July  rO,  ISS7.  He 
was  in  tin*  ill'th  ten,  ut'  which  Stephen 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  14,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


MONDAY,  JUNE  14,  1847. 


By  4 o’clock  on  Monday  morning', 
June  14th,  the  pioneers  had  commenced 
the  laborious  task  of  ferrying  the 
Platte.  The  first  division  began  to  take 
the  goods  over  in  the  leather  boat  and 
the  second  division  tried  to  raft  its 
goods  across,  but  the  current  was  so 
strong  that  this  was  not  continued  for 
any  length  of  time. 

A rope  was  stretched  across  the 
river  from  shore  to  shore,  and  lashing 
two  wagons  together  to  keep  them  . 
from  overturning,  they  were  dragged 
across  the  stream  by  the  rope.  But 
one  of  the  wagons  was  upset  and  rolled 
over  its  mate,  some  $30  worth  of  iron 
and  other  articles  belonging  to  John 
Pack  being  lost.  Botli  wagons  were 
badly  damaged^ 

At  the  next  attempt  four  wagons 
were  lashed  together,  abreast,  but 
with  no  better  success,  the  strong  cur- 
rent overturning  one.  Then  one  wagon 
alone  was  sent  over,  with  the  hope  of 
successfully  floating  it  across,  but  as 
soon  as  it  struck  the  current  it  rolled 
over  and  over,  demolishing  the  bows 
and  otherwise  injuring  the  wagon. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  only 
safe  way  was  to  «resort  to  the  raft  and 
take  over  one  empty  wagon  at  a time. 

It  Was  very  slow  work,  however,  and 
laje  that  night,  after  the  hardest  day’s 
work  the  pioneers  had  yet  experienced, 
but  twenty-three  wagons  had  been 
safely  landed  on  the  west  bank,  and 
the  outlook  was  not  promising  for  the 
work  to  be  completed  in  less  than 
three  days. 

The  wind  blew  fiercely,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a thunder  and  rain  storm 
visited  the  scene,  which  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  work;  but  the  men  kept 
at  it  as  soon  as  the  storm  subsided, 
although  the  river  was  steadily  rising. 
The  men  were  thoroughly  tired  out  by 
10  p.  m.,  when  they  at  last  retired  to 
rest.  Many  of  them  had  been  up  to 
their  shoulders  in  water  a greater  part 
of  the  day,  while  others  had  been  just 
as  steadily  at  work  on  the  shore,  right- 
ing the  wagons  and  sorting  the  loads. 


George  Pierce  Billings  was  born  in 
Geauga  county,  Ohio,  July  25,  1S27.  He 
went  with  his  parents  to  Kirtland 
when  4 years  old,  and  afterward  to 
Nauvoo,  and  on  West  with  the  Mor- 
mons in  1846.  Was  enlisted  in  the 
Mormon  battalion,  but  accidentally  got 
his  foot  cut  so  that  he  could  not  go. 
He  drove  one  of  Heber  C.  Kimball’s 
wagons  in  the  pioneer  company,  and 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  20  years  old.  He  went 
back  and  brought  on  his  parents;  went 
to  California  for  two  years  and  re- 
turned. Later  he  assisted  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Parson  valley,  Nevada.  On 


GEORGE  PIERCE  BILLINGS. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  J.  E.  Booth  of  Provo.] 


his  return 
where  he 
lived.  He 


he  went 
made  his 


back 

home 


to  Manti, 
while  he 


was  Sheriff  of  Sanpete 


county  many  years,  and  was  in  every 
respect  a pioneer.  He  died  at  his  homa 
December  1,  1896. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  15,  1847. 


On  Tuesday,  June  15th,  the  work  of 
ferrying-  the  Platte  was  resumed.  The 
wind  was'  very  high,  and  the  work  of 
rafting  was  slow,  even  though  two  ad- 
ditional rafts  were  constructed.  By 
night  twenty  wagons  had  been  safely 
landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

During  the  afternoon  the  pioneers 
also  commenced  to  drive  the  horses  and 
cattle  over  the  stream.  The  Crow  fam- 
ily’s animals  were  the  first  started  and 
one  of  the  horses  -was  drowned,  but  the 
others  swam  safely  to  the  west  shore. 

Owing  to  the  hard  work  experienced  - 


Staffordshire,  England,  Dec.  23,  1816. 
Commenced  his  career  as  clerk  with 
John  Cruso,  a solicitor,  in  Leek  on 
March  15,  1830,  and  continued  in  that 
gentleman’s  employment  for  over  eight 
years  and  left  him  for  the  more  remu- 
nerative employment  .of  exciseman,  and 
in  that  position  worked  in  Hereford, 
Dundalk,  Anglesea  and  Stourbridge 
districts,  until  he  left  England  for  the 
United  States.  He  joined  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
Leek  on  Nov.  20,  1841.  He  was  or- 
dained an  elder  and  in  a short  time 
collected  a branch  of  the  church  of 


ing  with  them  until  their  arrival  in 
Salt  Lake  valley.  He  returned  with 
President  Young  the  same  year  to 
Winter  Quarters;  returned  with  the 
presidency  to  Utah  in  1848.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Recorder  of  Salt  Lake 
county  and  held  that  position  until  he 
was  called  to  go  to  England  on  a mis- 
sion in  1856. 

He  held  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  sev- 
eral sessions;  was  assistant  clerk  to 
Historian  Willard  Richards  until  the 
death  of  that  gentleman,  when  he  was 


[From  a photograph  loaned  by  Grant  Y.  Bullock  of  Coalville.) 


by  the  pioneers  at  this  ferry,  it  was 
decided  to  leave  a small  party  to  camp 
there  and  establish  a permanent  camp, 
and  so  Improve  the  ferry  that  the  other 
companies  on  the  way  to  the  valley  of 
of  the  Great  Salt  lake  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  river.  It  was 
also  thought  probable  that  the'  ferry- 
men could  make  enough  by  ferrying 
the  different  emigrant  trains  to  acquire 
stores  for  a large  number,  it  being  the 
custom  to  pay  in  provisions. 


Thomas  Bullock  was  born  in  Leek, 


forty-three  members  in  Brierly  Hill, 
Staffordshire. 

He  left  England  in  the  ship  “York- 
shire” on  March  8,  1843,  having  charge 
of  a company  of  Mormons,  and  person- 
ally paying-  for  the  immigration  of  sev- 
eral poor  families.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  was  employed  as  a clerk 
in  the  office  of  Joseph  Smith,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  June  27,  1844. 

lie  spent  the  winter  of  1846-7  at  Win- 
ter Quarters,  where  one  of  his  children 
died  through  exposure.  He  left  that 
place  in  company  with  President  Young 
and  the  pioneers  in  April,  1847,  travel- 


appointed  to  the  same  office  under 
Historian  George  A.  Smith. 

In  1865  he  was  ag’ain  elected  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  that  body  appointed  notary 
public  for  Summit  county.  When  he 
moved  to  Wanship  on  Dec.  3,  1868,  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  Probate  court 
and  County  court  and  Recorder  for 
Summit  county,  which  position  he  held 
for  several  years.  He  moved  from 
Wanship  to  Coalville  in  1S68,  where  lie 
remained  until  his  death,  on  Peb.  10, 
1885.  He  was  buried  in  Salt  Lake  City 
cemetery  on  Feb.  14,  18S5, 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1847. 


All  day  long  on  Wednesday,  June 
16th,  the  pioneers  continued  the  work 
of  ferrying  the  Platte.  When  evening 
came  many  wagons  were  still  on  the 
east  side,  and  it  was  not  thought  prob- 
able that  the  journey  could  be  resumed 
until  Saturday.  In  the  afternoon  Pio- 
neers Craigh  and  Wordsworth  were 
ferrying  over  the  wagon  of  S.  H.  God- 
dard on  one  of  the  large  rafts.  Craigh 
fell  overboard  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  but  succeeded  in  swimming 
safely  to  shore,  but  the  raft  and  wag- 
on, despite  the  efforts  of  Wordsworth, 
floated  down  the  stream  for  a distance 
of  two  miles  before  it  was  landed  by 
some  of  the  others  who  chased  it  in 
tile  leather  boat. 

Some  of  the  pioneers  were  detailed 
to  construct  two  canoes,  and  also  to 
cut  some  heavy  timbers  to  lay  from 
one  to  the  other,  to  form  a good  raft 
on  which  wagons  could  be  transported 
in  the  future,  it  being  especially  de- 
signed for  the  transportation  of  the 
companies  that  were  to  follow. 

Over  his  own  signature,  Pioneer 
Stephen  Kelsey  writes  to  The  Tribune 
from  his  home  in  Paris,  Ida.,  as  fol-» 
lows : 

“I  was  born  December  23,  '1830,  in 
Montville,  Geauga  county,  O.,  and  in 
the  year  1842  l^ft  said  State  and  settled 
in  Illinois.  In  1846  I moved  from  Nau- 
voo.  111.,  to  Winter  Quarters.  In  the 
spring  of  1S17,  although  at  that  time 
not  a member  of  the  church,  I volun- 
teered to  join  the  band  of  pioneers  in 
their  proposed  march  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young.  Left  Winter  Quarters 
about  the  14th  of  April,  and  camped 
on  the  Elk  Horn  river.  The  band  of 
pioneers  were  thoroughly  organized 
into  companies  and  fully  officered,  I 
being  one  of  Capt.  Markham’s  fifty. 
Drove  team  for  Seth  Taft  across  the 
plains  until  the  valley  wds  reached. 
Was  on  guard  upon  many  occasions, 
and  had  many  exciting  experiences 
both  with  Indians  as  well  as  with  the 
herds  of  buffalo,  the  latter  at  times 
being  so  numerous  and  so  near  the 
camp  that  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
them  away  in  order  to  travel. 

“When  Echo  canyon  had  been 
reached,  the  company  was  divided,  be- 
cause of  the  sickness  of  President 
Young  and  many  others  of  the  camp, 
those  who  were  well  and  able-bodied 
being  sent  ahead  under  the  direction 
of  Orson  Pratt.  I was  one  of  the  ad- 
vance company,  and  reached  Salt  Lake 
valley  on  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1847. 
After  my  arrival  I labored  in  the  can- 
yon, made  adobes,  etc.,  and  worked 
with  George  A.  Smith  in  building  the 
first  house  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

“In  the  fall  of  1847  I returned  to  Win- 
ter Quarters,  and  upon  that  trip  en- 


dured many  hardships  which  were 
more  severe  than  the  pioneer  trip.  Re- 
turned again  to  Salt  Lake  in  the  year 
184S. 

“Was  called  to  settle  in  Dear  Lake 


STEPHEN 

i-trrom  a photograph  loaned  by 


valley,  Ida.,  in  the  year  1S64,  and  set- 
tled in  Paris  that  year,  where  1 have 
resided  until  the  present  time. 

“In  crossing  the  plains  many  hard- 
ships were  endured,  but  the  memory 


of  that  trip  is  one  of  the  pleasantest; 
there  was  a fraternal  feeling,  a unity 
of  purpose  and  often  after  a hard  day’s 
tramp  could  the  sound  of  music  be 
heard  above  the  cry  of  the  coyote,  and 


KELSEY. 

himself,  a living  pioneer.] 


the  leaders  of  that  band,  by  their  self- 
sacrificing  disposition  and  faithful  la- 
bors, have  engrossed  their  names  up- 
on the  tablets  of  memory  that  time  it- 
self cannot  efface.” 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY. 

AT 

THUESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1847.  ^ 


F Kin  Thursday,  June  17th,  the  work  of 
ferrying  was  continued,  and  all  the 
fwagons  were  safely  landed  on  the 
West  bank  before  night.  During  the 
Iday  two  companies  of  Missouri  emi- 
grant# on,  t-beir  .way  to  Oregon  arrived 


As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  pioneer 
wagons  was  across,  Brigham  Young 
gave  orders  to  collect  the  wagons  to- 
gether and  form  the  encampment  in 
a circle  as  customary,  and  this  was 
done;  but  it  -was  nearly  dark  before 
the  camp  -was  in  order,  j _ 


James  W.  Stewart,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers who  now  lives  at  Fort  Bridger, 
writes  to  The  Tribune  as  follows:  “I 

was  one  of  that  little  band  of  pioneers 
that  crossed  the  plains  in  1847,  and 
landed  in  Salt  Bake  on  the  24th  of 
July,  It  was  a dreary  place  then.  I 


JAMES  W.  STEWART. 

[From  a photograph  taken  fifteen  years  ago,  loaned  by  himself,  a living  pioneer.] 


at  the  ferry,  and  at  once  made  a con- 
tract to  be  ferried  by  the  pioneers  at 
$1.50  per  load,  with  an  additional  50c 
«;ach  to  the  men  who  would  do  the 

work- 


The  men  who  were  to  ferry  the  Mis- 
sourians then  set  to  work  and  by  keep- 
ing at  it  all  night,  or  until  daybreak, 
were  able  to  nearly  transport  the  out- 
fit of  both  the  companies  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 


helped  make  the  first  irrigating  dam 
on  City  creek.  Tn  the  winter  of  184 f 
it  was  hard  picking  for  us,  being  with- 
out bread  and  a thousand  miles  to  go 
for  flour,  so  we  lived  on  cowhides  at 
times,  and  in  the  spring  u/.  .iegti  .ocfs.” 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JUNE,  18,  1847. 


Friday  morning,  June  ISth,  was  cold 
and  windy.  Some  of  the  pioneers  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  the  ferry- 
boat, and  some  of  the  others  were  still 
at  work  ferrying-  the  Missourians.  In 
the  evening  a meeting  w'as  held,  and 
Brigham  Young  announced  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  remain  at  the 
ferry  to  wrait  for  the  other  companies. 
They  were  Thomas  Grover,  John  S. 
Iligbee,  Luke  S.  Johnson,  Appleton  M. 
Harmon,  Edmund  Ellsworth,  Francis 
M.  Pomeroy,  William  Ernpey,  James 
Davenport,  Benjamin  F.  Stewart.  Of 
these,  Thomas  Grover  was  appointed 
captain,  and  was  to  have  entire  charge 
of  the  party. 

Eric  Glines  became  a little  refrac- 
tory, and  insisted  upon  remaining  with 
them,  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  leader  of  the  partja  President 
Young  stated  that  he  could  do  as  lie 
chose,  although  it  was  his  wish  that 
Glines  should  obey.  The  latter  re- 
fused, however,  and  said  he  would  re- 
main, so  nothing  further  was  said  up- 
on the  subject.  Before  night  the  boat 
was  finished.  It  was  like  a catamaran 
of  a later  period,  two  long  canoes  be- 
ing connected  by  iron-work  and  then 
iloored  with  heavy  timbers,  strong 
enough  and  large  enough  to  hold  a 
wagon. 

No  move  was  made  westward  duripg 
the  day.  Some  of  the  pioneers  caught 
many  fish  in  a nearby  stream,  one  man 
alone  catching  fifty  in  a short  time. 

While  the  pioneers  were  camped  on 
the  Platte  preparing  for  their  final 
march  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  other  companies  for  the  subse- 
quent emigrations  to  the  land  located 
by  the  pioneers  were  being  formed  on 
the  Elk  Horn,  west  of  V\  inter  Quar- 
ters. This  emigration  had  all  been  pre- 
viously planned  by  Brigham  Young, 
his  idea  being  to  personally  locate  the 
‘•promised  land”  'which  was  to  be  set- 
tled by  those  following,  while  he  and 
some  others  would  return  to  Winter 
Quarters  and  prepare  to  again  make 
the  trip  to  Utah  with  their  families. 

The  wagons  that  made  up  the  emi- 
grant trains  began  to  gather  on  the 
Elk  Horn  about  June  12th,  and  by  the 
fall  of  1X40. 

15th  000  wagons  were  collected,  and  the 
first  company  organized  was  Daniel 
Spencer’s  one  hundred,  which  moved 
off  the  grounds  fifty  years  ago  today, 
June  IS,  1847.  His  was  therefore  the 
second  company  on  the  road  to  the 
Great  Basin.  Under  Capt.  Spencer,  as 
captain  of  fifteen,  were  Ira  Eldredge 
and  Peregrine  Sessions,  and  the  com- 
pany was  further  divided  into  com- 
panies of  tens,  as  instructed  by  ‘Brig- 
ham Young. 

The  whole  of  this  emigration  trav- 
eled under  the  direction  of  John  Young, 
and  the  only  two  Apostles  with  the 
emigrants  were  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
John  Taylor. 

The  other  captains  of  hundreds  who 
were  nearly  ready  to  start  were  Edward 
Hunter,  Jedediah  M.  Grant  and  Abra- 
Q ham  O.  Smoot. 

' Daniel  Spencer,  the  first  to  follow  in 
<lie  wake  of  the  mongers,  y.  as  b_rri  in 


West  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  July  20,  1794.  With  the  company 
above  mentioned  he  met  President 
Young  and  party  on  the  Big  Sandy  on 
their  return  from  the  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley. After  a trip  of  great  hardship  and 
adventure,  the  party  arrived  in  the 
valley  late  in  September  or  in  the  first 
week  of  October.  During  the  last  few 
days  of  the  journey  many  messengers 
from  the  valley  were  met. 

Daniel  Spencer  was  a noted  man.  in 
the  early  history  of  Utah.  For  a ldng 
time  he  was  roadmaster,  later  he  was 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  stake,  a 
members  of  the  board  of  regents,  Uni- 


versity of  Deseret,  and  a member  of 
the  Legislature.  One  of  his  old  home- 
steads is  the  group  of,  adobe  buildings 
now  used  as  superintendent’s  office 
and  shops  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Another  home  was  in  the  block  oppo- 
site the  Knutsford,  a part  of  the  build- 
ing still  standing-.  It  was  here  that  he 
died,  December  S,  1S6S. 

In  the  Historical  Record’s  history 
ot  the  pioneers  of  1847,  page  Hi.  the 
name  of  Orson  Spencer  is  erroneously 
given  as  being  the  captain  of  the  one 
hundred  to  be  the  first  to  leave  (lie 

Orson  Spencer  did  not  come  until  the 
Elk  Horn,  instead  of  Daniel  Spencer. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1847. 


ternoon  march  was  continued  until 


At  8 a.  m.  on  Saturday,  June  19th, 
the  pioneers  started  on  their  journey 
from  the  Platte.  The  ten  men  before 
mentioned  were  left  at  the  ferry  to 
wait  for  the  other  companies,  and  this 
reduced  the  number  of  souls  in  the 
pioneer  company  to  15JL 


The  camp  started  out  in  regular  or- 
der, all  the  members  being  in  good 
health.  The  cattle  were  in  fine  condi- 
tion, having  had  a long  rest  and  good 
feed. 

From  1 p.  m.  to  3 p.  m.  the  noon  rest 
was  made  near  a spring,  and  the  af- 


nearly 8 p.  m..  twenty-one  and  one-half 
miles  having  been  covered,  the  longest 
day’s  march  recorded  since  the  com- 
pany started  from  the  Missouri.  The 
distance  was  689%  miles  from  Winter 
Quarters,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  pio- 
neers it  was  the  .worst  place  yet  en- 
countered to  make  camp.  There  was 
some  grass,  but  no  wood,  so  the  fires 
had  to  be  made  of  sagebrush  and  buf- 
falo chips.  From  one  of  the  streams 
the  odor  was  fearful,  the  water  being 
impregnated  with  salt  and  saleratus. 
The  banks  were  soft  and  miry,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  keep  a guard 
out  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  getting 
into  it;  but  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, several  oxen  nearly  lost  their 
lives  during  the  night.  The  mosqui- 
toes were  very  bad  around  the  streams, 
which  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
campers. 

During  the  day  several  buffaloes 
were  killed  by  the  hunters. 

Returning  again  to  the  Elk  Horn,  the 
emigrants  wrho  were  to  follow  the 
overland  trail  to  the  Great  basin  were 
hard  at  work  preparing  and  organizing 
for  the  trip.  It  was  told  in  yester- 
day’s recitaj  how  the  camp  was  di- 
vided and  officered. 

Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  a captain  of 
one  hundred,  and  his  company  was  the 
second  to  start  westward  in  this  emi- 
gration, and  was  the  third  to  be  on  the 
road  to  the  setting  sun.  It  was  fifty 
years  ago  today,  Saturday,  June  19, 
1847,  that  Capt.  Grant’s  company 
moved  off  the  grounds.  It  traveled  dur- 
ing the  day  fifteen  miles,  and  camped 
at  night  in  sight  of  Daniel  Spencer’s 
hundred. 

Like  the  other  companies,  those  in 
Jedediah  Grant’s  hundred  suffered 
many  hardships  on  the  plains,  and  sev- 
eral deaths  were  recorded.  Among 
these  were  the  wife  and  child  of  Mr. 
Grant.  The  child  died  and  was  buried 
on  the  plains,  but  Mrs.  Gant  died  so 
near  to  the  Salt  Lake  valley  that  by 
forced  drives,  night  and  day,  her  re- 
mains were  brought  through  and  in- 
terred in  the  land  to  which  for  months 
back  all  her  hopes  and  prayers  had 
been  directed. 

Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  born  in  Wind- 
sor, Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  February 
21,  1816.  In  addition  to  leading  the 
third  company  of  emigrants  in  1847  to 
Utah,  he  became  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Territory  and  city.  He 
was  Brigadier-General  of  the  first  Utah 
militia,  and  the  first  Mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

He  died  December  1,  1S5G,  in  this  city, 
being  still  quite  a young  man. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  20,  1847. 


The  camping-place  was  so  distasteful 
to  the  pioneers  that  rules  were  laid 
aside  and  a twenty-mile  march  was 
made  on  Sunday,  June  20th.  The  coun- 
try through  which  the  train  was  pass- 
ing was  the  most  barren  the  party  had 
yet  traversed.  It  was  known  as  the 
Laramie  plains.  The  scenery,  however, 


march  of- Sunday,  while  the  pioneers 
crossed  a high  ridge,  they  looked  back 
and  the  Red  Buttes  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  before,  and  were  the 
chief  feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  start  was  made  early  in  the 
morning; ian:d  after  traveling  three  and 
three-fotirt Ija  miles  a halt  for  hr  alffast 
was  made  year  a stream  where  grass 


manner  of  acting  and  the  fact  that 
they  joined  the  Missouri  companies  it 
was' decided  that  the  Missourians  were 
up  to  some  tricks  to  cut  off  the  Mor- 
mons from  the  b<-.;t  camping-piuc  es,  so 
it  was  decided  by  Brigham  Young  to 
push  on  a little  faster,  and  crowd  the 
other  emigrants  so  that  no  further 
.trouble  could  result. 


was  very  interesting,  and  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  hills  was  a subject  of 
much  comment. 

Back  a few  miles  from  the  Saturday- 
night  camp  arose  the  Red  Buttes  in 
ail  their  fantastic  shapes.  During  the 


and  water  were  good.  It  was  at  a spot 
seen  by  those  who  were  riding  ahead- 
the  night  before,  and  would  have  been 
made  the  cgmpir.g-piace,  only  six  men 
disguised  as’lr.dians  had  been  guarding 
the  spot,  and  from  their  suspicious 


Camp  was  made  that  night  on  a clear 
stream  of  water.  Some  anxiety  was 
felt  because  of  (he  absence  of  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  John  Brown,  who  had 
ridden  ahead  in  the  morning  and  had 
not  been  heard  of  since. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  JUNE  21,  1847. 


Monday,  the  21st  of  June,  is  referred 
to  in  all  the  previous  histories  of  the 
pioneer  trip.  Several  important  places 
were  passed  for  which  the  travelers 
had  been  keeping-  a sharp  lookout  so 
that  the  distances  could  be  checked 
with  the  figures  on  the  maps  they  had, 
and  locations  be  verified. 

By  traveling  seven  and  one-half  miles 
in  the  forenoon  the  pioneers  reached 


Yv'as  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  ascended,  many  years  pre- 
viously, by  a party  of  Americans  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  who  patriotically 
celebrated  the  day  on  its  rounded  sur- 
face. 

At  3 p.  m.  the  company  moved  on, 
and  when  passing-  the  rock  a guide 
board  was  put  up  at  17514  miles  from 
Fort  Laramie. 

After  traveling  along  the  river  for  a 
mile  beyond  Independence  Rock,  the 


rectly  into  and  through  the  deep-cut 
gorge,  but  Brigham  Young  laughingly- 
stated  that  after  visiting  the  place,  the 
devil  wouldn't  let  them  pass,  meaning 
that  on  investigation  he  found  that  an- 
other route  was  to  be  taken  over  the 
range-  of  rocks  which  now  confronted 
the  pioneers.  The  day’s  mileage  was 
1514,  Devil’s  Gate  was  724  miles  from 
Winter  Quarters,  and  the  night’s  camp 
a mile  beyond.  John  Brown  and  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  had  returned  to  camp. 


INDEPENDENCE  ROCK  ON  THE  SWEETWATER. 

[After  a wood  engraving  in  the  Historical  Record.! 


the  Sweetwater  river  at  a point  below 
Independence  Rock,  two  well-known 
names  in  those  days  to  the  overland 
travelers. 

The  halt  for  luncheon  was  made  on 
the  Sweetwater,  and  many  went  to  the 
lock  to  ascend  it  and  view  the  scenery. 
They  were  not  the  first  to  visit  the  lo- 
cality, however,  for  painted  on  smooth 
surfaces  of  rocks  and  ledges  were  hun- 
dreds of  names  of  men  and  women  who 
had  ascended  it  previously.  It’s  name 


Sweetwater  was  forded  and  found  to 
he  three  feet  deep.  The  journey  was 
continued  and  the  Devil’s  Gate,  an- 
other noted  landmark,  was  reached  and 
camp  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  gate. 

In  the  evening  many  visited  the 
Strange,  rocky  gorge,  and  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  firing  off  their 
guns  or  dropping  immense  rocks  into 
the  chasm,  to  hear  the  echo  and  re- 
verberations. The  Sweetw-^-r  rnn  di- 


having passed  the  night  with  one  of 
the  emigrant  companies  ahead. 

The  view  from  the  encampment  was 
referred  to  by  the  historians  as  being 
sublime,  it  was  the  first  glimpse  the 
pioneers  had  of  the  mountains  and 
canyons  of  the  West,  and  the  scenery 
was  deeply  appreciated.  The  pioneers 
were  now  in  the  central  part  of  what 
Is  now  the  State  of  Wyoming,  ind  the 
teams  were  making  better  time  than 
at  any  time  during  th*1  journey. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22,  1807. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  22,  1847. 


Orson  Pratt,  in  liis  diary,  under  date 
of  Tuesday,  June  22nd,  wrote:  “Early 
this  morning  I visited  the  top  of  Devil’s 
Gate  rock,  having  with  me  my  bar- 
ometer and  thermometer.  By  a bar- 


Purther  on  the  same  writer  noted  a 
glimpse  he  had  obtained  of  the  Wind 
River  mountains,  far  in  the  distance. 

Another  good  day's  march  was  made 

on  Tuesday.  The  start  from  Devil’s 


tious,  otherwise  the  day  was  an  un- 
eventful one. 

Camp  was  pitched  at  7:50  p.  m.  at 
a fine  feeding  place,  near  the  river. 
The  camp  was  surrounded  by  hills  and 
to  the  west  high,  snow-capped  moun- 


DEVIL’S  GATE,  SWEETWATER  HIVER. 

[After  the  sketch  made  in  1553  by  Fred  Plercy.] 


ometrical  measurement,  the  perpen- 
dicular walls  were  about  400  feet  high 
above  the  river,  which  here  cuts 
through  a granite  rock,  forming  a 
chasm  900  or  1000  feet  in  length  and  150 
feet  in  breadth.” 


gate  camp  was  made  at  7:20  a.  m.,  and 
the  train  had  not  gone  far  when  one 
of  Lorenzo  Young’s  wagon  axles  broke, 
and  he  had  to  remain  behind  to  fix  it. 
Starling  Driggs  had  his  harness  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  horses  becoming  frac- 


tains  formed  a striking  background  te 

the  panorama. 

Lewis  Barney  and  Joseph  Hancock 
were  the  lutvky  hunters  of  the  day, 
each  killing  an  antelope.  During  the 
day  2o-;4  miles  were  made. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  23,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


At  7 a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  June  23rd, 
the  pioneers  started.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  a grave  was  seen  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  over  the 
mound  in  the  desolate  place  a rude 
board,  nailed  to  a stick,  served  as  a 
monument  to  the  departed.  The  in- 
scription read,  “'Matilda  Crowley,  born 
July  16,  1S30;  died  July  7.  1S46.”  The 
grave,  therefore,  marked  the  last  rest- 
ing- place  of  a young  girl,  and  the 
natural  inference  of  those  who  stopped 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1847. 


but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  told  so  pa- 
thetic a tale  as  that  of  the  unknown 
girl  laid  to  rest  by  the  roadside. 

The  day’s  journey  was  uneventful, 
seventeen  miles  were  covered  and  the 
encampment  formed  on  the  Sweet- 
water with  a tine  view  to  the  west, 
where  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Wind  river  chain  of  mountains  arose 
to  the  clouds,  the  sight  greatly  cheer- 
ing the  travelers. 

No  wood  was  found  at  the  camp,  but' 
plenty  of  grass.  Two  of  the  -Oregon 


tain.  But  Mr.  Lyman  only  traveled 
half  the  way  with  the  pioneers.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he,  with  several 
others,  left  the  party  at  Laramie  and 
started  for  Pueblo  to  meet  the  Missis- 
sippi emigrants  and  guide  them  over 
the  mountains  to  the  Oregon  road,  and 
thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

For  this  reason  he  did  not  arrive  in 
the  valley  with  the  main  body  of  pio- 
neers, but  by  traveling  quickly  and  al- 
lowing for  the  several  long  rests  made 


AM  AS  A M.  LYMAN. 

[From  Portraits  Furnished  The  Tribune  by  Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Francis 

M.  Lyman.} 


to  read  the  inscription  was  that  she 
had  been  with  a party  of  emigrants  on 
the  load  to  Oregon,  large  numbers  hav- 
ing passed  that  way  the  year  before, 
with  the  idea  of  seeking  out  a new 
home  in  the  far  West.  The  incident 
caused  some  of  the  pioneers  to  feel 
grateful  for  their  continued  safety 
throughout  the  trip,  so  far  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  camp  having  met  with  any 
serious  mishap.  Many  such  graves 
marked  the  route  of  Wester, i emigra- 
tion during  those  years  of  hardship. 


emigrant  companies  were  camped  near 
by,  and  Burr  Frost,  setting  up  liis 
forge,  opem-d  up  quite  a blacksmithing 
trade  for  his  own  and  the  neighboring 
camps. 

Amaca  M.  Lyman  was  born  in  Ly- 
man township,  Grafton  county,  N.  ii., 
March  30,  1813,  and  died  in  Fillmore, 
Utah,  February  4,  1S77.  He  was  one  of 
the1  twelve  apostles  in  the  church  or- 
ganization, and  joined  the  pioneers  at 
Winter  Quarters,  being  in  the  second 
ten,  of  which  Ezra  T.  Benson  was  cap- 


bv  Ihc  main  company,  Mr.  Lyman  was 
not  far  behind,  and  arrived  here  oil 
July  27th,  joining  the  pioneers  at  the 
camp  on  Oily  creek. 

On  March  24.  1S51,  Araasa  Lyman  and 
others  started  for  southern  California, 
and  arrived  there  in  June.  In  Septem- 
ber they  purchased  the  San  Bernardino 
ranch,  containing  100,000  acres,  and 
founded  a settlement,  naming  it  San 
Bernardino.  The  purpose  was  to  found 
an  outfitting  post  to  facilitate  Mormon 
emigration  from  the  West. 


v 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  24,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1847. 


On  Thursday,  June  24th,  the  pioneers 
traveled  17%  miles  without  stopping-  at 
noon,  because  the  land  was  barren  and 
afforded  no  pasturage.  Camp  was  made 
at  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Sweet- 
water, where  the  road  crossed  the 
stream.  During  the  forenoon  the  Sul- 
phur spring  was  passed.  This  was 
sometimes  called  “Ice  spring,”  on  ac- 


and  still  further  on  another  lake  was 
passed,  its  banks  being  lined  with 
saleratus,  which  was  picked  up  by  the 
pailful. 

A lamentable  accident  happened  on 
Thursday  night.  One  of  Brigham 
Young’s  horses  started  to  run  away 
from  camp,  and  to  stop  him,  John  Hol- 
man ran  forward  and  shoved  his  gun 
at  the  animal.  The  hammer  caught  in 


which  is  just  east  of  Oakland.  Mr. 
Goddard  is  well  remembered  here  by  a 
score  of  friends.  He  was  the  first 
leader  of  the  choir  that  has  since  be- 
come s,o  celebrated  a body  of  singers. 
Mr.  Goddard  owned  the  Godbe- 
Pitts  corner  and  adjoining  prop- 
erty, and  resided  there:  He  moved  to 

California  some  years  ago,  and  there 
iesides  with  his  family,  his  last  letter 


count  of  its  peculiar  geological  forma- 
tion. After  digging  a foot  deep,  the 
ground  was  found  to  be  frozen  hard, 
and  large  quantities  of  ice  were  taken 
out.  The  water  smelled  strongly  of 
sulphur,  and  had  a bad  taste,  but  the 
icti  was  clear  and  good. 

A quarter  of  a mile  further  was 
found  a small  lake  or  alkali  spring. 


his  clothing  and  the  gun  went  off,  the 
horse  being  shot,  and  died  in  the  night. 

No  blame  was  attached  to  Mr.  Hol- 
man. but  every  one  felt  badly,  because 
the  horse  was  the  l est  on-  in  the  camp, 
and  it  was  the  second  animal  lost  by 
accidental  shooting. 

Stephen  H.  Goddard  is  a living  mera- 
berof  tire  first  pioneer  band.  His  home 
is  in  Fruitvaie,  Alameda  county,  Cal., 


to  George  Goddard  of  this  city  giving 
the  details  of  a recent  illness  he  had 
passed  through,  but  he  said. he  expected 
to  seen  be  well  and  around  again. 

Mr.  Goddard  was  a line-looking  man, 
and  the -portrait  of  him.  taken  a few 
years  ago  in  Fan  Fran  cisco,  shows  that 
he  lias  lost  none  of  the-  good  looks  which 
caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
finest-looking  man  in  the  company. 


% 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  FRIDAY  M0RX1XG,  JUXE  25,  1837. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JUSTE  25,  1847. 


Friday,  June  25th,  was  an  uneventful 
day,  but  good  progress  was  made, 
twenty  and  a quarter  miles  being- 
traveled.  The  road  was  mostly  on  an 
up  grade,  and  when  camp  was  made 


snow  and  ice  was  found,  and  some  ice 
was  brought  to  camp.  The  weather 
was  so  cold  that  overcoats  and  double 
blankets  were  found  to  be  a necessity. 

Lorenzo  S.  Young  is  a living  pioneer. 


Lorenzo  S.  Young  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, Morgan  county,  111.,  March  9, 
1841.  He  resides  at  present  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Emery  county,  Utah,  where  he 
has  a farm  and  where  he  is  held  iu 
high  esteem  by  all  his  neighbors. 


LOREHZQ  S.  YOUNG. 


[One  of  the  children  of  the  pioneer  camp.  From  a photograph  loaned  by  himself, 

a living-  pioneer.]. 


cn  a small  creel:  running  into  ■ the 
Sweetwater,  the  pioneers  were  well  in- 
to the  Rocky  mountains,  snow-capped 
peaks  looming  up  on  every  side.  A 
few  miles  from  camp  a large  bank  of 


Mr.  Young  was  one  of  the  two  children 
of  the  camp,  being'  only  (i  years  old  at 
the  time.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Lo- 
renzo 1).  Young  and  li  is  wife,  Bef- 
■sis  Yqung. 


The  other  child  of  the  pioneer  camp 
was  Isaac  Perry  Decker,  a step-son  of 
Lorenzo  D.  Young.  He  is  living  in  the 
Teton  country,  and  repeated  efforts 
have  i'aik  d to;  produce  his  photograph. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1847. 


On  Saturday.  June  261  h,  the  pioneers 
steadily  ascended  the  mountains  and 
crossed  the  ridge  dividing  the  head 
•waters  of  streams  flowing  into  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific.  During  the  day 
eighteen  and  one-half  miles  were  made 
and  camp  was  formed  on  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  Sweetwater  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  north  of  the  road  and  two 
miles  from  the  ridge. 

It  was  the  sixty-first  day  out  from 
Winter  Quarters,  which  was  819  Via  miles 
away.  The  country  was  called  the 
South  Tass.  It  was  found  by  Orson 


from  Oregon.  Moses  Harris,  the 
noted  scout  and  trapper,  known  as 
“Black'’  Harris,  was  with  them,  but  he 
said  he  intended  to  go  bade  with  some 
of  the  emigrants  to  act  as  their  guide. 
He  gave  much  information  to  Orson 
Pratt  about  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  the 
land  the  pioneers  were  traveling  to  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  hopnes, 
but.  his  account,  like  Frement’s,  was 
most  discouraging  to  those  who  expect- 
ed to  form  a colony  here.  “He  said,” 
wrote  Orson  Pratt,  “that  he  had  trav- 
eled the  whole  circumference  of  the 


78th  year.  He  Joined  the  church  in 
1831),  emigrated  to  Nauvoo  in  1842  and 
passed  through  all  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  the  time,  arriving  at  Winter 
Quarters  in  1846.  He  left  there  with 
the  other  pioneers  and  was  with  the 
party  in  all  its  travels  and  hardships. 
He  was  one  of  the  advance  company 
to  enter  the  valley  with  Orson  Pratt, 
and  was  the  first  to  go  to  work  whip- 
sawing for  lumber.  He  and  George  A. 
Smith  were  among  the  first  to  plant 
potatoes  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Wardle  was  a great  musician. 


GEORGE  WARDLE  OE  VERNAL. 

[F  ram  a recent  photograph  loaned  by  himself.] 


Pratt  to  be  7085  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  odometer  made  the  Pass  275Vi> 
miles  from  Fort  Laramie. 

Orson  Pratt  with  a party  went  on 
ahead  of  the  main  camp  and  carefully 
studied  the  geographical  position  of  the 
South  Pass  and  surrounding  country, 
comparing  every  creek,  mountain  or 
other  distinguishing  feature  with  the 
Fremont  map.  He  camped  six  miles 
west  of  the  main  body  and  just  over 
the  Pass,  at  a place  called  Pacific 
Bpring,  and  by  some  Muddy  spring. 

Near  by  was  camped  a party  direct 


lake,  and  that  there  was  no  outlet  to 
it.” 

The  Oregon  party  was  going  back  to 
the  States,  and  messages  were  sent 
back  to  Brigham  Young  notifying  him 
of  the  meeting  with  the  strangers. 


George  YVardle  is  a survivor  of  the 
pioneer  company.  He  lives  in  Vernal, 
Uintah  county,  and  writes  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  The  Tribune,  full  of  pio- 
neer reminiscences.  Mr.  Wardle  was 
born  in  Leek,  Staffordshire,  lOngland, 
February  3.  1S20,  and  is  therefore  in  his 


one  of  the  earliest  singers,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Nauvoo  brass  band. 

He,  with  James  Smithers,  conducted 
the  singing  for  the  ceremonies  incident 
to  laying-  the  corner-stone  of  the  Sait 
Lake  Temple  in  1S53,  and  is  still  deeply 
interested  in  ail  branches  of  music. 

He  also  taught  dancing  in  Mercy  R. 
Thompson’s  log  house,  and  among  his 
early  pupils  were  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith  and  others.  There  are 
many  here  who  used  to  dance  at  Mrs. 
Thompson’s,  and  nearly  every  one  re- 
members George  Wardle. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  27,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


On  Sunday,  .Tune  27th,  the  pioneers 
started  at  8 a.  m.  and  shortly  after- 
ward met  the  Oregonians,  who  were  on 
their  way  east.  Many  letters  were  sent 
back  to  Winter  Quarters  by  the  strang- 
ers, all  of  whom,  save  Moses  Har- 
ris, continued  on  their  way  east. 

Erie  Glines  had  rejoined  the  camp 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  27,  1847, 


gave  them  a copy  of  the  California 
Star,  published  at  Yerba  Buena  (after- 
ward San  Francisco)  by  Samuel  Bran- 
nan. 

Mr.  Harris,  speaking  of  the  country 
to  which  the  pioneers  were  going- 
(Utah),  spoke  unfavorably  of  the 
whole  region  except  the  Cache  valley 
near  the  Bear  River  mountains.  He 
represented  this  place  as  a fine  winter 


guide.  He  went  back  to  the  States  in 
1847  and  died  at  Independence,  Mo. 

Francis  M.  Pomeroy  was  of  the  first 
company,  He  was  born  at  Somers, 
Conn.,  in  1822  and  went  to  Nauvoo  in 
1844.  In  the  pioneer  trip  he  was  a hard 
worker,  and  was  one  of  those  left  at 
the  Platte  to  ferry  over  the  other  emi- 
grants and  was  delayed  accordingly, 
and  though  making  the  greater  part 


FRANCIS  M.  POMEROY. 

[From  a daguerrolypc  taken  in  1S53  and  loaned  by  S.  F.  Kimball  of  this,  city,] 


the  d ay  before,  having  traveled  alone 
from  the  Platte.  Ho  had ’reconsidered 
bis  intention  of  remaining  against  the 
wishes  of  1 he  leaders,  and  so  started 
out  to  overtake  them.  This  made  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  party  at  this 
point  172. 

Moses  I jam’s  presented  I lie  pioneers 
n file  of  (he  i iregoii  papers,  commen- 
cing with  February  11,  1817.  lie  also 


range  fur  cattle,  and  said  it  was  used 
by  thi  trappers'  and'  traders  as  a cache, 
or  biding  place  from  Indians,,  of  their 
furs  and  other  goods. 

During-  the  day  the  pioneers  made 
I'd:,  miles  and  formed  the  encampment 
on  (he  Dry  Sandy  at  8:40  p.  m. 

Maxes  Harris,  who  was  prominently 
identified  wild  the  pioneer  camp  at  this 
time,  rendered  efficient  services  as  a 


of  the  trip  with  the  company,  he  did 
not  arrive  here  until  several-  weeks 
later. 

He  was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  lumber 
trade  and  was  among  the  first  to  erect 
a sawmill  in  Little  Cottonwood,  and 
also  one  where  Park  City  now  stands, 
and  still  later-one  at  Paris.  Ida.  He 
went  to  Arizona  in  1877  and  died  at 
Mesa,  that  Territory,  in  1882. 


"A 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29.  1837. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  JUNE  23,  1347. 


On  Monday,  June  2Sth,  the  pioneers 
resumed  their  journey,  leaving  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  going  to  wait  for  the 
other  companies.  After  -traveling  six 
miles,  the  pioneers  came  to  tire  forks 
of  the  road  and  followed  the  left-hand 
fork,  which  led  to  California.  The 
noon  halt  was  made  at  1 p.  nr.  on  the 
Little  Handy. 

At  4:15  p.  nr.  they  resumed  the  jour- 
ney, and  had  not  gone  far  when- they 
met  James  Bridger  and  two  of  his 


Mr.  Bridg'er’s  information  was  given 
in  an  irregular  way,  but  he  described 
the  country  surrounding  the  Great  Halt 
lake,  Bear  River  valley,  Utah  lake  and 
Hevier  lake,  which  he  called  by  name. 
He  also  spoke  well  of  a valley  south- 
east of  Utah  lake  (probably  Sanpete 
valley),  and  gave  some  descriptions  of 
other  valleys  some  distance  from  the 
Halt  lake.  But  judging  from  the  dis- 
jointed remarks  of  Mr.  Bridger,  as 
quoted  by  the  pioneers,  he  really  did 
not  understand  this  country;  for  in- 
stance, he  said  that  some  of  his  men 


born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1807.  He 
joined  Ashley's  Fur  company  in  1826, 
and  had  a vast  experience  in  the  wilds 
of  Western  America. 

While  East  in  1856  and  1857  he 
bought  a farm  near  V*’estport,  Mo., 
but  the  quiet  life  was  unendurable  to 
him,  and  he  hail  to  again  come  West. 
He  died  in  his  Missouri  home  in  1881. 

Pioneer  John  H.  Eldredge  was  born 
In  Hennett,  N.  Y.,  April  80,  1821,  and 
came  to  Nauvoo  in  the  early  forties, 
lie  drove  one  of  Brigham  Young's 


JOHN  S.  ELDREDGE. 

{From  a photograph  loaned  by  J ed  Eldredge  of  American  Fork.] 


men,  on  their  way  from  Fort  Bridger 
to  Fort  Laramie.  When  Bridger  was 
told  that  he  was  a man  the  pioneers 
were  looking  for, -having  heard  of  him, 
and  that  it  was  Brigham  Young’s  in- 
tention to  call  upon  him  at  his  fort 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a knowl- 
edge of  the  road,  he  at  once  suggested 
that  they  camp  right  there  and  he 
would  toll  them  all  ho  know  of  the 
road  and  the  valleys  of  the  Great 
Basin,  with  which  he  was  very  famil- 
iar. having  thoroughly  traversed  the 
region.  Ho  camp  was  made  the  train 
paving  traveled  hYi  miles. 


“spent  three  months  going  around  the 
Salt  lake  in  canoes,  hunting  beavers, 
the  distance  being  550  miles.’’  He  did 
not  think  much  of  the  region  around 
the  Great  Salt  lake,  but  praised  the 
Bear  River  and  Utah  valleys,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  whole  were  not  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  Bridger  took  supper  on  Mon-' 
day  evening-  with  Brigham  Young',  and 
although  history  does  riot  so  state,  it 
is  probable  that  he  gave  some  further 
details  of  the  beaver  hunt  on  the 
Great  Halt  lake. 

James  Bridger  is  said  to  have  been 


wagons  into  the  valley,  being  with 
the  main  company.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  plough  in  the  valley. 

In  1S52  he  went  on  a mission  to  Aus- 
tralia, but  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific,  being  cast  upon 
a coral  reef,  and  it  was  related  of  him 
that  he  was  the  rescuer  of  several  lives 
on  that  occasion.  After  several  weeks, 
h",  with  the  o,thcr  passengers,  was  rea- 
cted by  a passing  ship  and  safely 
landed  in  Han  Francisco.  Ho  returned 
to  l i ah  in  ]X56,  and  took  to  farming. 
He  died  in  Wasatch  county,  May  5, 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1847, 


A fine  day’s  march  was  made  on 
Tuesday,  June  29th,  the  distance  trav- 
eled being  23%  miles  over  a good,  hard 
road.  The  encampment  was  made  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Big  Sandy.  It 
was  9 p.  m.  when  camp  was  formed, 


during  the  afternoon,  and  by  night  he 
was  raving.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
sickness  was  caused  by  the  use  of  sala- 
ratus  picked  up  on  the  aikali  lands, 
and  which  had  been  freely  used  in 
cooking.  Some  thought  that  inhaling 


O.,  and  died  August  30,  1891,  in  Sum- 
mit county.  He  traveled  in  the  tenth 
ten,  of  which  Appleton  M.  Harmon 
was  captain,  and  entered  the  valley 
with  the  first  company  on  July  22nd. 

He  returned  to  Winter  Quarters  in 


* 


RETURN  JACKSON  REDDEN. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm,  Kimball  of  Farley’s  Park.] 


a bright  moon  affording  ample  light  for 
the  work. 

A number  of  the  pioneers  were  taken 
sick  with  severe  headaches,  succeeded 
by  a,  violent  fever  and  delirium.  John 
S.  Fowler  v, as  seised  with  the  illness 


(he  smell  arising  from  the  saleratus 
beds  had  caused  Hie  sickness.  There 
had  been  no  < uses  considered  dangerous 
nor  was  any  of  long  duration. 

Return  Jackson  Redden  was  born 
►September  22,  1S17,  in  Portage  county, 


less  than  a month,  being  captain  of  the 
first  ten  in  the  second  division  of  the 
return  company,  which  arrived  at  Win- 
ter Quarters  October  21st.  He  at  once 
prepared  for  the  second  trip  to  Utah, 
to  be  made  the  next  spring. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  JO,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1847. 


Wednesday,  June  30th,  brought  the 
pioneers  to  the  Green  river,  more  than 
half  the  distance  across  the  present 
State  of  Wyoming  having  been  trav- 
ersed. The  train  only  traveled  eight 
miles  on  this  day,  and  the  encampment 
was  formed  on  the  banks  of  Green 
river,  the  distance  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters by  Clayton’s  odometer  being  8S1>4 
miles.  The  distance  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  from  Omaha  to  the  Green 
River  station  of  today  is  848  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  camp  was  formed  the 


was  a matter  of  great  surprise,  though, 
to  be  accurate,  it  was  not  a great  plea- 
sure to  the  pioneers,  as  Brannan  had 
clashed  with  the  leaders,  having  some 
plans  of  his  own  which  were  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  Brigham  Young. 
The  trouble  was  about  as  follows: 

In  February,  1S46,  Elder  Brannan  had 
sailed  from  New  York  in  the  ship 
“Brooklyn,”  with  235  Mormon  emi- 
grants. They  were  bound  for  San 
Francisco,  Yerba  Buena  it  was  then 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
new  settlement  on  the  Pacific. 

Prior  to  the  sailing,  Brannan  had 
made  a contract  with  A.  G.  Benson, 


from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Fort  Hall.  His  party  had  crossed 
the  Sierras  over  the  deep  snows,  lit- 
tered here  and  there  by  skulls  and 
skeletons  of  the  ill-fated  Donner  party, 
thirty-seven  of  whom  had  died  there, 
and  the  survivors,  rescued  by  Capt. 
Sutter’s  men  from  Sutter's  Fort,  had 
subsisted  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades.  The  last  one  picked  up,  in 
April,  1847,  was  a German  who  had  be- 
come a ferocious  cannibal. 

Brannan’s  main  object  in  meeting 
the  pioneers  was  to  induce  them  to  go 
to  California  and  settle,  and  he  had 
big  inducements  to  offer,  but  he  failed 


pioneers  set  to  work  making  their 
preparations  to  ferry  the  river  on  the 
next  day. 

Some  new  cases  of  the  prevailing 
sickness  were  reported  in  the  camp, 
but  no  serious  results  had  as  yet  been 
reported. 


Soon  after  making  camp,  who  should 
walk  in  upon  the  pioneers  but  Samuel 
Brannan!  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
man  named  Smith  and  another  young 
man.  Brannan  and  Smith  had  been 
known  in  Natlvoo,  where  Brannan  was 
a prominent  member  of  the  church, 
and  naturally  his  unexpected  arrival 


who  had  a pull  with  some  Washington 
politicians.  By  the  contract  the  Mor- 
mons were  to  transfer  to  Benson  & Co. 
the  odd-numbered  sections  of  all  lands 
and  town  lots  they  might  acquire. 
Brannan  represented  that  several  Gov- 
ernment officials  were  behind  the 
scheme,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  made  him  and  the  others  inde- 
pendently wealthy,  as  the  valuation  of 
the  pioneers’  land  acquisitions  have 
since  proved.  But  his  proposition  was 
rejected  and  he  sailed  for  Yerba  Buena, 
where  he  published  the  California  Star’ 
the  pioneer  paper  of  California. 

When  Brannan  came  into  the  camp 
at  Green  river,  he  had  traveled  direct 


to  convince  the  Mormon  leaders,  even 
though  he  came  to  the  valley  with 
them  and  tarried  awhile  before  return- 
ing to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he 
afterward  became  very  successful. 


The  portrait  published  today  is  of 
Conrad  Kleinman,  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  surviving  members  of  Brigham 
Young’s  company.  Pie  was  born  in 
Bayern  in  1815,  and  now  resides  in 
Mesa,  Maricopa  county,  Ariz.,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens, the  firm  of  D.  H.  Kleinman  & 
Brothers,  his  sons,  being  one  of  the 
successful  business  enterprises  of  that 
city. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THUKSDAY,  JULY  1,  1847. 


Green  river  ay  as  very  high,  according 
to  the  pioneers  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
width  of  the  stream  was  eighteen  reels, 
and  the  channel  was  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  deep,  the  current  being 
quite  rapid,  which  made  the  work  of 
ferrying  difficult. 

Some  rafts  had  been  constructed  and 
the  work  of  crossing  Green  river  Was 
commenced  on  Thursday,  but  owing  to 
the  combined  force  of  wind  and  cur-, 
rent  the  work  was  fraught  with  diffi- 


bsautiful.  A few  miles  southeast  of 
the  crossing  arose  the  Giant’s  butte, 
so-called  at  that  time.  It  rose  like  a 
tower  back  from  the  stream,  its  pecu- 
liar red-colored  formations  making 
quite  a striking  picture  against  the 
sky.  Like  other  mountains  and  can- 
yons nearer  to  Salt  Lake,  the  butte  is 
still  one  of  the  scenes  along  the  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific. 

An  incident  which  may  serve  as  a 
sequel  to  yesterday’s  recital  was  re- 
ft 


Green  river  were  the  places  he  passed 
“fifty-two  years  ago.” 

In  1845  Gen.  Franklin  was  attached 
to.  the,  First  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Stephen  W.  Kearney.  The 
other  veteran,  Gen.  Phil  Kearney,  was 
also  with  the  dragoons,' being  a nephew 
of  Stephen. 

In  1843  Lieut. -Col.  Stephen  W.  Kear- 
ney started  on  the  march  westward  to 
the  South  pass,  which  was  the  first 
military  expedition  that  penetrated  so 


cuity,  and  t .t  pioneers  only 
in  getting  fourteen  wagons 
stream. 


succeeded 
across- the 


The  illness  continued  in  the  camp,. 
'William  Clayton  being  taken,  sick  with 
the  prevailing  symptoms.  The  sickness 
was  becoming. a matter, of  grave  appre- 
hension to  the  leaders. 


The  Green  river  in  those  days,  as  to- 
day, was  surrounded  by  notable  landr 
marks,  and  its  scenery  was  really 


— 


fated  to  The  Tribune  in  this,  city  yes- 
terday. The  speaker  was  Gen.  W.  B. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  National 
Soldiers’  home,  who  was  found  in  his 
private  car  at  the  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern station.  The  General,  who  is  a 
veteran  of  the  war,  took  a decided  in- 
terest in  the  pioneer  camp  on  Green 
river,  June  30,  1847,  and  by  a strange 
coincidence  the.  dale  was  an  anniver- 
sary of  his  interesting  life  also,  and 
stranger  still,  the  South  - pass  and 


far  from  settlements  into  the  Indian 
country.'  Gen.  Franklin  was  with  the 
regiment,  which  came  as  far  as  Green 
river,  its  object  being  to  protect  the 
many  emigrants  en  route  across  the 
plains. 

He.  remembers  ail  the  details  of  the 
emigration  of  ;lhe  years  prior  to  1847, 
and  speaks  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
Mormon  battalion.  Another  coincidence 
is  that  Stephen  W.  Kearney  was  made 
a Brigadier-General  pn  June  30,  1X40 


I 


I 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JULY  2,  1847. 


The  pioneers  continued  the  work  of 
ferrying:  on  Friday,  July  2nd,  and  many 
more  wagons  were  taken  over.  As  the 
day  was  pleasant,  the  work  was  done 
more  rapidly  than  on  the  preceding- 
day,  and  by  night  over  one-half  the 
train  was  landed  safely  on  the  west 
bank. 


shown,  and  in  this  way  the  emigrants 
could  make  better  time. 

Another  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Green  River  country  was  Church 
Buttes,  located  to  the  southwest  of 
Pioneer  camp.  It  is  now  a station  on 
the  Union  Pacific. 


deposits  of  soft  sedimentary  sandstones 
and  maely  clays  in  highly-colored  hori- 
zontal strata,  and  most  remarkable  pa- 
leontological remains  have  been  found 
in  them. 

Prof.  Marsh,  in  his  expedition  of  1870, 
discovered  the  fossils  of  a rhinoceros, 


Church  Buttes,  Wyo. 

[After  the  wood-engraving  printed  in  the  London  Art  Journal.] 


A meeting  of  the  Twelve  was  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  decided  to 
send,  back  a party  to  meet  the  next 
company  and  act  as  a guide  across  the 
plains,  so  that  camping-places,  with 
the  distance  to  them,  could  be  clearly 


Church  Buttes  are  a fragment  of  the 
celebrated  Mauvaises  Torres,  or  Bad 
Lands,  on  the  old  overland  stage  road, 
writes  William  H.  Rideing.  They  are 
about  150  miles  from  here  and  have  .an 
elevation  of  6731  feet.  They  consist  of 


some  turtles  and  birds,  the  areodon  and 
the  titanotherium,  the  jaw  of  the  latter 
measuring  four  feet  in  length,  but  these 
are  matters  of  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent story. 


MMHMF" 


mmm. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  1847. 


By  noon  on  Saturday,  July  3rd,  the 
last  of  the  wagons  had  been  safely* 
landed  across  Green  river.  In  the  at'-, 
ternoon  the  camp  traveled  three  miles; 
down  the  liver  and  encamped  on  its; 
right  bank,  opposite  the  point  where- 


to act  as  guides  through  the  country 
from  Laramie  to  Green  River.  These 
five'  men  were.  Phineas  II.  Young, 
George  Woodard,  Aaron  Farr,  Eric 
Glines  and  Rodney  Badger,  two  of 
them,  Farr  and  Woodard,  being  still 
living.  They  were  to  take  the  cutter 


of  the  train.  When  the  Oregon  emi- 
grants .were  passed  on  the  road.  Burr 
Frost’s  portable  forge  was  continually 
in  use,  and  many  jobs  were  secured  by 
him  along  the  road,  payment  being 
made  in  bacon,  Hour  or  other  provi- 
sions. 


BURR  FROST,  PIONEER  BLACKSMITH^ 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Frost  of  303  South  Second  East  street.] 


the  Big  Sandy  empties  into  the  Green 
river. 

During  the  evening  a couneil  was 
li<  id,  a nd  five  ini  n w<  n s looted  to  re- 
turn eastward  for  flu:  purpose  of'meet- 
ing  the  next  emigrants,  who  were 
about  400  miles  in  the  rear.  They  were 


wagon  (boat  on  wheels),  because  horses 
for  each  could  not  be  spared  from,  the 
camp.1 

Burr  Frost  is  a pioneer  whose  name 
appi  ars  almost  daily  in  the  histories  of 
I he  trip,  ,11c  was  the  blacksmith*  of  the 
pioneer  camp,  and  with  Thomas  Tan- 
ner, had  charge  of  all  the  repair  work 


Burr  Frost  was  born  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  March  4,;  1H6,  and  died  in  Suit 
Lake.  March  Id,  1STS. 

Thomas  Tanner,  (he  other  black- 
smith. died  in  Salt  Lake  in  1S55,  and 
repeated  efforts  have  failed  lo  produce 
his  photograph. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAII,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JULY  4,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SUNDAY,  JULY  4,  1847. 


On  Sunday,  July  4th,  no  move  was 
made  by  the  main  body  of  pioneers,  but 
the  five  who  were  to  return,  started 
eastward.  They  were  accompanied  to 
the  ferry  by  Brigham  Young,  who  gave 
them  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
course  to  pursue,  and  furnished  them 


Fhe.se  men  had  bo'rn  sent  ahead  of  the 
main  company  to  recover  some  horses 
stolen  from  them  at  Pueblo,  and  they 
had  learned  that  the  thieves  were  at 
Fort  Bridget'.  They  had  met  die  five 
returning  pioneers- at  Green  River  and 
one  Of  the  soldiers.  William  Walker 
had  decided  to  go  Fast  with  them 


Addison  Everett  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent members  of  the  pioneer  com- 
pany. He  was  a good  carpenter  and 
proved  to  he  very  useful,  as  much  de- 
pended on  his i skill  in  repairing  wagons, 
etc.  He  held  a number  of  prominent 
positions  in  Salt  Lake,  was  bishop  of 
tin  Lighth  v aid  of  this  city  for  a num- 


ADDISON  EVERETT. 

[From  a Pliotograp^  Loaned  by  John  S.  White,  Sr.,  of  Farmington.] 


with  maps  and  camping  data,  and  ta- 
bles of  distances  from  the  diaries. 

While  the  leaders  were  away  the 
camp  met  for  public  worship,  and  at 
2:30  p.  in.  the  Twelve  returned  to  camp, 
bringing  with  them  thirteen  men  of 
(’apt.  Brown's  company.  Mormon  bat- 
talion. that  had  wintered  at  Pueblo. 


The  loss  of  the  five  and  the  addition 
of  the  twelve  men  to  the  pioneer  camp 
made  ajiother  ehftpg'e.  The  camp  now 
consisted  of  150.  s.ouls.  including  the 
men,  women  and' children. 

There  was  no  celebration  by  the  camp, 
hut  George  A...  Smith  made  some  ice 
cream  from  snow  in  a neighboring 
bank,  which  he  mixed  with  sugar. 


ber  of  years.  He  was  sent  as  a pioneer 
to  St.  George  in  1861.  where  he  did 
much  toward  the  settlement  of  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  where  he  re- 
lnained  until  his  death.  He  was  born 
in  Y\  allkill,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1805.  was 
the  first  person  who  joined  the  church 
in  New  York  State.  He  died  in  St. 
George  January  12,  1SS5. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  JULY  5,  1847. 


On  Monday,  July  5th,  the  pioneers 
caught  their  first  glimpse  oi  what  is 
now  Utah.  The  camp  had  started 
early  in  the  morning,  and  after  ma- 
king twenty  miles  Black’s  fork  was 
reached,  where  camp  was  made.  It 
was  here  that  the  pioneers  saw  rising 
dimly  out  of  the  mist,  far  to  the  south- 
west, the  peaks  of  the  Bear  river 
mountains,  which  today  surround  one 


a study  of  the  map  it  is  made  sure 
that  the  place  was  very  near  Granger, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  railroad,  and  its  junction 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  which  preserves 
the  identity  of  the  section  as  of  still 
greater  importance. 

The  portrait  published  today  is  of 
Appleton  M.  Harmon,  a skilled  .ma- 
chinist of  the  pioneer  camp.  Refer- 


Harmon  was  one  of  those  sent  to  set- 
tle Dixie,  and  he  built,  w'hile  there, 
the  woolen  mills  at  Washington,  Utah. 
He  was  born  in  Coneant,  Erie  county, 
Pa.,  early  in  the  present  century,  and 
died  in  Holden,  Millard  county,  Utah, 
in  1876.  The  Harmon  block  in  this  city 
is  named  for  him,  his  youngest  son 
owning  it. 


of  the  prettiest  farming  valleys  in 
Utah. 

Black’s  fork  of  the  Green  river  is  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Wyoming.  The 
guide-book  of  the  pioneers  does  not 
give  any  definite  location  of  the  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  but  from 


ence  is  frequently  made  to  the  famous 
odometer  by  which  the  pioneers  com- 
puted the  distances.  If  was  invented 
by  William  Clayton,  but  Appleton  M. 
Harmon  was  the  one  who  constructed 
the  iron  and  wheel  work,  a.mi  nut  it  on 
the  wagon  wheel. 


From  all  accounts  Harmon  ivas  a 
large  and  powerful  man,  and  in  this 
His  sons  have  taken  after  him.  one  of 
these  being  Appleton  S.  Harmon,  the' 
giant  drum-major  of  the  Liberal  drum 
corps  of  a,  few  years  ago,  and  who  died 
in  Millard  county  last  fall. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  0,  1897~ 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  JULY  6,  1847. 


On  Tuesday  morning,  July  6th,  the 
pioneers  forded  Ham’s  fork  and  later 
in  the  day  they  recrossed  Black's 
fork  and  formed  camp  on  t lie  left 
bank,  having  traveled  18V4  miles.  The 


with  today’s  recital.  He  was  captain 
of  the  eleventh  ten  in  the  pioneer 
hand.  He  was  horn  in  Fort  township, 
Cleremont  county,  <).,  March  7.  1804, 
and  died  in  Toquerville,  this  State,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1876, 


He  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Ind.,  in 
1804,  and  died  near  Leeds,  Utah,  many 
years  ago.  His  courage  was  fully 
tested  during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part.  In  1S01 


grass  and  timber  near  the  stream  were 
both  good,  and  an  abundance  of  salmon 
trout  were  caught  in  the  stream,  which 
is  still  a favorite  fishing  stream  of  Salt 
Lakers. 

John  S.  Hlgbec’s  portrait  is  given 


Oilbroid  or  Gilbert  Sum  me  is  one  of 
the  pioneers . whose  photographs  The 
Tribune  has  not  so  far  succeeded  in 
procuring.  His  only  surviving  step- 
son, Joseph  Hyde  of  Nephi,  gives  the 
following  item  of  his  life: 


Mr.  Surnrne  was  sent  to  California  t« 
form  a settlement,  and  he  went  to 
Mountain  Springs  to  work  in  the  lead 
mines.  He  returned  to  Utah  in  1857 
and  continued  to  pioneer  the  southern 
counties. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  7,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7,  1847. 


On  Wednesday,  July  7th,  the  pioneers 
traveled  along  Black’s  fork,  fording 
the  river  at  one  point,  and  crossing 
five  of  its  branches.  The  country 
through  which  the  train  was  passing 
abounded  in  small  streams  forming 
islands  of  grassy  lands,  where  the  tim- 
ber and  mosquitoes  were  equally  prev- 
alent. 

The  country  was  sparsely  settled, 
too.  On  the  banks  of  the  Black’s  fork 
nine  Indian  lodges  were  passed,  the 


the  day,  the  distance  from  Winter 
Quarters  919  miles,  and  its  elevation 
according  to  Orson  Pratt  being  6665 
feet  above  sea  level.  . - 

Fort  Bridger  at  this  time  consisted 
of  two  adjoining  log  houses  with  sod 
roofs  surrounded  by  a log  fence  eight 
feet  high.  It  was  inhabited  by  about 
fifty  whites,  Indians  and  half-breeds. 
It  was  built  upon  one  of  the  small  isl- 
ands above  referred  to.  and  was  owned 
by  Bridger  and  Vasquez,  James 


spite  all  adverse  reports  Brigham 
Young  had  decided  to  penetrate  and 
colonize -it,  and  Bridger  was  the  last 
stopping  place  before  the  train  would 
enter  the  defiles  of  the  mountains 
which  terminated  in  the  valley. 

Joseph  Egbert  is  a living  pioneer. 
His  home  is  in  Kay'sville.  Mr.  Egbert 
was  born  in  Carlisle,  Sullivan  county, 
Indiana,  March  10,  1818.  In  the  pioneer 
train  he  traveled  with  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff and  Orson  Pratt,  and  was  one  of 


JOSEPH  EGBERT. 

[From  a Likeness  Furnish  ed  by  Himself,  a Living  Pioneer. j 


inhabitants  being  trappers  and  hunters, 
“squaw-men,”  with  many  half-breeds. 
The  camp  halted  at  this  place  for 
awhile,  and  among  the  trappers  they 
recognized  Tim  Goodale,  a man  whom 
they  had  met  at  the  Platte,  he  being- 
one  of  those  who  had  passed  them  on 
his  way  westward. 

The  pioneers  continued  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  soon  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger, 
the  camp  being  made  half  a mile  to 
the  west,  17%  miles  being  made  during 


Bridger  occupying  it  during  the  inter- 
esting period  of  emigration  over  the 
great  overland  road.  He  ; abandoned 
the  fort  in  1S53. 

Fort  Bridger  was  the  second  perma- 
nent post  .established. on  the  road,  Fort 
Laramie  only  being-  its  predecessor. 

The  pioneers  sot  up  their  forges  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  rough  trip 
ahead  of  them  through  the  mountains. 
The  valley  of  the  ( treat  Salt,  Lake  was 
spoken  of  most  unfavorably,  but  de- 


those  to  enter  the  valley  with  the  ad- 
vance company. 

He  built  the  first  house  in  Mill  Creek, 
but  soon  afterward  moved  to  Kays- 
ville,  where  he  erected  the  first  two- 
story  adobe  house  in  that  place,  a house 
which  held  many  travelers  on  the  road 
to  Ogden  prior  to  1889,  when  it  was 
sold. 

Mr.  Egbert  is  now  in  feeble  health. 
He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
neighbors. 


\ 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  JULY  8,  1847. 


The  pioneers  rested  at  Fort  Bridger 
on  Thursday,  July  8th,  to  give  the 
blacksmiths  and  wagon-repairers  a 
chance  to  shoe  horses  and  strengthen 
the  wagons  in  anticipation  of  a rough 
trip  through  the  canyons  of  the  high 
mountains  that  arose  in  such  distinct 
lines  to  the  westward.  Those  who 
had  been  through  the  canyon  told  of 
their  rocky  roads  and  precipitous  cliffs, 
and  many  discouraging  remarks  were 
heard  as  well  upon  the  desolate  and 
forbidding  appearance,  but  Brigham 


coiony,  which  was  his  pet  hobby  at 
tnat  time.  It  was  possibly  on  this  ac- 
count that  on  this  day,  fifty  years  ago, 
Brannan  and  Williams  were  sent  back 
to  meet  Capt.  Brown's  detachment  of 
the  battalion  from  Puojilo,  and  as  the 
soldiers,  sent  to  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, had  not  received  their  pay,  Bran- 
nan  was  to  otter  his  services  as  pilot 
to  take  a party  of  them  on  to  San 
Francisco  (according  to  Mr.  Clayton's 
diary)  to  secure  their  money. 

Williams  had  come  from  Pueblo 
armed  with  authority,  to  arrest  Tim 
Goodaie  at  Bridget'  for  the  stealing  of 
some  horses,  but  Brigham  Young  re- 


joined the  church’  at  Millford,  Mich 
/ '.°™  hfrf,  he’  In  comPany  with  severai 
. , followers,  migrated  to  Salt 
v-°”.  where  ho  became  a mem- 
bei  of  Zion  s camp.  With  them  he  was 
d ri veu  from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  and 
from  Illinois  to  Winter  Quarters. 

M inter  Quarters  in  the  spring 
oi  184 ( . with  the  pioneers,  for  Utah 
and  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  on  July  22nd 
o the  same  year.  Here  he  assisted  in 
pl  ant  mg  the  first  crops  and  in  August 
started  to  Winter  Quarters  for  provi- 
sions and  to  bring  out  his  family. 

Soon  after  his  second  arrival  at  Salt 


LOne  of  the  survivors  of  the  pioneer  band.  From  a photograph  loaned  by  himself.) 


doling  v,  ouid  hear  of  no  suggestions 
as  to  altering  his  course.  The  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  lake  was  the  land  to 
which  lie  was  headed,  and  he  proposed 
to  lead  ins  followers  to  the  spot  and  see 
for  himself  if  it  could  not  be  made  a 
fruitful  habitation  under  cultivation 
and  irrigation. 

.Samuel  Brannan  was  the  chief  man, 
outside  t In-  Bridger  contingent,  who 
spoke  against  the  Salt  Lake  valley. 
Brannan.  it  has  been  said,  was  still 
endeavoring  to  lead  the  pioneers  past 
this  country  and  on  to  California, 
where  he  intended  to  create  his  new 


fused  to  lend  his  aid  in  any  way,  not 
knowing  the  facts  in  the  case;  so  Wil- 
liams did  hot  make-thc  attempt  to  take 
him.  The  history  does  not  so  relate, 
but  it  is  said  Uiat  the  c&se  was  the  oc- 
casion  of  quite,  a discussion  in  the 
camp  that  night,  and  i't  was  decided 
that  the  matter  v.-ge  one  in  which  the 
pioneers'  hud  no  right  to  interfere. 


1 d man  t'urtis,  one  of  the  twrnty- 
yen  known,  .surviving  members  of 
Brigham  young’s  rompanv,  was  born 
in  New  Salem,  Fraftkland  county, 


Lake  he  was  sent  by  Brigham  Young 
to  St.  George  to  survey  and  oversee 
the  construction  of  a canal.  After 
completing  th’s  work  he  moved  to  Pay- 
son.  where  he  lived  for  some  few  years, 
and  then  to  Salem,  where  he  has  since 
resided  as  a.  most  respectable  citizen. 

Mr.  Curtis  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  as  he  is  the  father 
of  twelve  children,  eighty-threc  grand- 
children, twenty-eight  grr?;  t -grand- 
children, and  three  great-great-grand- 
children. He  is  now  83  years  old,  and 
has  remarkably  good  health  for  hi3 
age,. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY.  JULY  9,  1847. 


On  Friday,  July  9th,  the  pioneers  left 
Fort  Bridget,  taking  .the 'Hastings  cut- 
off, the  road  to  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  road  was  but  dimly  seen,  as 
not  many  ’ emigrants  had  passed  that 
way  for  over  a’  year- previous.  Samuel 
Brannan  and  Thomas  Williams  left  the 
party  and  started  back  to  the  South 
Pass'  to  meet  Captain  Brown’s  men. 

The  road  taken  by  the  pioneers  grad- 
ually ascended  and  in  about  six  and  a 


The  encampment  was  formed  near  the 
Muddy  fork,  where  there  was  plenty  of. 
fine  bunch  grass,  which  proved  to  be  a 
most  inviting-  field,  for  the  tired  horses 
and  oxen,  to  which  a bit  of  fresh  grass 
was  a feast  not  frequently  enjoyed  in 
the  long  overland  march.  s 

The  day  had  been  exceedingly  warm, 
with  just  enough  wind  to  make  the  dust 
in  the  lower  plains  almost  unbearable. 
From  the  information  the  pioneers  re- 


Philo  Johnson,  one  of  the  pioneers, 
was  born  December  6,  1814,  in  New- 
town, Fairfidkl  county,  Conn.  He  went 
from  there’to  Nauvoo,  Hancock  county, 
111.,  in  the  year  1842.  He  worked  on 
the  Nauvoo  temple  one  year,  and  then 
carried  on  the  hatters’  business  in  that 
city  five  years,  and  in  the  year  1846  he 
came  to  Council  Bluffs.  In  the  spring 
of  1S47  he  joined  the  pioneers  and  came 
west.  He  drove  the  wagon  tjjat  had 


FHILO  JOHNSON. 

, i From  a Photograph  Loaned  by  Amasa  Potter  of  Payson.J 

I 


quarter  miles  a.  small  brook  was  crossed, 
the  stream  being  formed  at’  a tiny 
spring,  the  banks  of  which  were  filled 
with  snow,  slightly  melting. 

The  trail  next  lei  across  a table- 
land for  a few  miles,  and  then  dropped 
down  quite  a steep  hill.  Tin*  descent 
was  the  deepest  and  must  difficult  the 
teamsters  had  yet  encountered,  and 
considerable  trouble,  combined  with 
much  danger,  was  experienced  in  g'et- 
tinrr  the  wagons  snfelv  to  the  bottom. 


ceived  from  ' the  trappers  and  by  the 
map  and  guide's  that  were  carried,  it 
was  known  that  the  Salt  Lake  valley 
was  not  far  distant,  and  a short  time 
would  see  the  arrival  in  “the  promised 
land”  which  held  all  t licit:-  hope  of  the 
future'..  Tito  high  mountains  walling  in 
llu  valleys  of  the  future  ft  ah  were  to 
he  seen  to  (lie  southwest,  many  snow- 
capped peaks  brightly  shining  in  l lie 
summer  sun  and  serving  as  a beacon  to 
attract  (ho  west-bound  pioneers. 


the  odometer  on  it,  measuring  th^ 
whole  distance  to  Salt  Lake,  and  kept- 
the  machine  in  repair.  He  built  many 
rooms  in  the  . "Old  Fort,"  as  he  was  a 
mason  by  trade. 

lie  moved  to  Payson  in  18.ro  and  com- 
menced (lie  halters*  trade.  He  carried 
on  a shop  fori  twenty-live  years  in  Cay- 
sou  and  made  thousands  of  hats.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  SI  years,  April  5, 
199.7. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  10,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  10,  1847. 


Prom  the  start  on  Saturday  morning-, 
July  10th,  the  pioneer  train  climbed  la- 
boriously up  a steep  ascent.  Half  way 
up  the  hill  the  Red  mineral  spring  was 
passed.  It  waters  tasted  of  copperas 
and  alum,  and  the  soil  around  it  was 
nearly  a blood  red.  After  traveling 
about  five  miles  the  summit  was 
reached  of  the  dividing  ridge  between 
two  branches  of  the  Muddy,  the  alti- 
tude being  7,315  feet  above  sea  level. 

From  the  summit  the  pioneers  de- 
scended for  about  a mile, -entering  a 
small  valley  watered  by  several  springs. 


made  in  a convenient  spot,  where  the 
pioneers  were  to  remain  over  Sunday. 
The  distance  traveled  during  the  day 
was  18  miles.  The  record  for  the 
twelfth  week  was  87  miles,  the  distance 
from  Winter  Quarters  971V4  miles,  and 
but  83  miles  remained  to  be  traveled 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley. 

While  Orson  Pratt  was  wandering 
about  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  he 
discovered  smoke  arising  from  a camp 
two  miles  away,  and  on  reporting  it 
to  the  pioneers,  a party  was  sent  out 
to  investigate,  but  in  place  of  Indians, 


Mr.  Goodyear,  learning  that  the  Ore- 
gon emigrants  had  taken  the  northern 
route,  decided  to  start  toward  that 
road  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of 
trade. 


The  portrait  today  is  of  John  H.  Tip- 
pets, who  was  of  the  original  pioneer 
company  as  it  started  from  Winter 
Quarters.  At  Fort  Laramie  Mr.  Tip- 
pets was  one  of  those  sent  to  Pueblo 
to  meet  the  detachment  of  Mississippi 


The  valley  was  traveled  for  about 
three  miles  to  tiie  southwest,  and  the 
noon  rest  Was  made. 

In  the  afternoon  the  route  lay  again 
on  an  up-grade,  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  waters 
of  Muddy  fork  on  the  oast  and  Rear 
river  oh  the  west,  the  elevation  being 
7.700  feet. 

From  this  summit  the  pioneers  again 
descended,  gradually  at  first,  then 
through  a steep  ravine  which  led  to  an 
open  space  on  a small  tributary  of  the 
Bear  river,  at  which  place  camp  was 


as  they  expected  to  find  in  the  camp, 
they  met  a small  party  from  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  on  their  way  to  the 
States,  led  by  a man  named  Craig,  and 
accompanied  by  Miles  Goodyear.  The 
latter  was  a mbiiht'aineer  and  was  the 
one  v ho  had  sttirted  a farm  in  the 
Boar  river  valley,  being,  as  far  as  is 
known:  the  pioneer  farm:  r of  Ctah 
He  gave  a hettm-  account  of  this  coun- 
try than  any  of  tli°  others  who  bad 
spoken  to  the  pioneers.  He  said  it  was 
about  75  miles  to  his  place,  although 
the  Bear  river  was  but  two  miles  awa- 


emigrants,  and  was,  therefore,  travel- 
ing with  that  company  fifty  years  ago, 
and  was  some  weeks  behind  the  pio- 
neers, which  caused  his  arrival  in  the 
vallc-y  to  ho,  delayed  until  the  middle 
oi  August.  He  only  stayed  in  the  val- 
ley a month,  and  then  returned  to 
Winter  Quarters.  He  came  back  to 
Lake  September  24.  134*.  and  lived 
in  the  city  until  1864.  when  he  moved 
(o  Farpiington,  He  was  horn  in  Rock- 
ingham county,  Nov  Hampshire,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1810,  and  died  in  Farmington 
February  14.  1890. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SUNDAY  MORNING.  JULY  11,.  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


Sunday  morning,  July  11th,  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  but  the  night  had 
been  so  cold  that  ice  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  was  formed  on  the  water  in 
the  pails.  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
Kimball  and  William  Clayton  walked 
to  the  neighboring  mountain  heights 
^and  obtained  a fine  view  of  the  valley 
*at  their  feet,  which  was  about  ten 
miles  .'wide  and  surrounded  by  an 
abundance  of  timber,  while  beyond  to 
the  south  and  southwest  arose  high 
mountains  (Uintah  and  Wasatch 
ranges)  their  peaks  covered  with  snow. 

While  out  walking  the  three  pioneers 
found  a sulphur  spring,  and  near  camp 


SUNDAY.  JULY  11,  1847. 

ing-  of  the  camp  was  called  and  the 
matter  put  to  a popular  vote,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  voted  against 
the  counsel  of  Brigham  Young  and  for 
the  northern  route.  But  such  matters 
were  now  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
camp  so  that  the  muvmurings  against 
the  leaders  should  be  stopped. 

Many  in  the  camp  were  becoming  dis- 
couraged about  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, but  thinking  minds,  it  was  report- 
ed, by  the.  historian,  were  not  greatly 
disappointed,  and  had  no  doubts  but 
that  they  would  find  a place  where, 
their  homes  could  be  built,  which  was 
all  they  asked  or  expected. 

It  was  a trying-  day  the  pioneers 
passed  in  the  lonely  spot,  the  leaders 


O.,  July  25,  1S23.  He  was  given  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  was  one  of  the 
few.  men  among  the  pioneers  who  were 
adepts  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  also 
studied  Hebrew  with  Joseph  Smith  in 
Nauvoo.'  He  had  had  some  experience 
in  the  office  of  the  Nauvoo  Expositor 
as  proof-reader,  and  he  assisted  in 
printing  the  first  number  of  the  Deseret 
News.  He  aided  hps  father  as  tithing 
clerk,  and  was  one  of  the  first  school 
teachers  in  the  valley,  holding  forth  in 
a small  building  on  the  north  bank  of 
City  creek,  near  the  junction  of  Main 
and  North  Temple  streets.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Deseret  Dramatic  association,  but  later 
left  the  stage  and  played  in  the  or- 


anotlrer  party  of  pioneers  located  a 
spring  from  which  oozed  an  oil  and  tar 
substance,  the  two  phenomena  being- 
much  discussed  by  those  in  camp.  The 
oil  especially  was  regarded  as  a lucky 
find,  as  the.  men  used  it  to  oil  their 
boots  and  harness  and  some  tried  it  on 
their  wagons  as  a substitute  for  axle 
grease. 

Porter  Rockwell,  Jesse  C.  Little  and 
others  had  been  out  with  Goodyear  to 
look  over  the  route  via  Boar  river  that 
he  wished  the  pioneers  to  take,  but  it 
was  thought  Goodyear  wanted  to  have 
a.  road  made  to  his  place  through  sel- 
fish ends,  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
leaders  that  it  lay  too  far  out  of'  their 
coursa  After  dark,  however,  a meet- 


knowing- of  the,  close  proximity  of  the 
land  of  their  hope  and  promises,  deep- 
ly felt  the  low  rumblings  of  discontent 
which  arose  from  time  to  time  from 
the  body  of ' the  campers  and  which 
they  were  powerless  to  counteract. 

Mr.  Craig  and  his  companions  went, 
east,  and  Miles  Goodyear  went  up  the 
Bear  river. 

Newel  K.  Whitney,  the  first  presiding 
bishop  of  the  church,  divided  his  fam- 
ily  at  W inter  Quarters,  sending  his 
two  sons,  Horace  K\  and  Orson  I\. 
westward  with  the  pioneers,  and  re- 
maining himself  with  the  other  por- 
tion. The  two  brothers  arrived  here 
with  the  main  body  July  24.  1S47.  Hor- 
ace, the  elder,  was  born  in  Kirtiand. 


chestra,  being  a profieent  performer  on 
the -flute.  He  was  a clerk  in  Presidents 
Young’s  and  Taylor’s  offices  many 
years  prior  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred November  22,  1S84. 

Orson  K.  Whitney  was  born  in  Kirt- 
iand, O.,  January  20.  1S30,  and  died  in 
this  city  July  31,  1S84.  He  lived  a dar- 
ing and  adventurous  life,  a large  part 
ol:  which  was  spent  on  the  frontier,  and 
his  name. occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
frequent  Indian  expeditions  of  early 
days. 

Horace  K,  .was  the  father  nf  the  his- 
torian. Orson  E.  Whitney,  and  also  H. 
G.  Whitney  of  this  city.  Orson  K. 
Whitney  was  married  but  had  no  chil- 
dren. 


V 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


The  journey  was  resumed  on  Monday, 
July  12th,  the  pioneers  taking  the  right- 
hand  load  down  the  creek,  and  1% 
miles  brought  them  to  the  Bear  river 
ford.  The  river  was  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  with  a rapid  current,  and  the 
bottom  lined  with  round  boulders  about 
the  size  ol'  a man’s  hand.  Some  of  the 
fishermen  caught  some  mountain  trout 
in  the  stream. 


MONDAY,  JULY  12,  1847. 

After  fording-  Bear  river,  the  roads 
again  forked.  The  pioneers  took  the 
right-hand  road,  which  bore  a little 
south  of  west,  and  for  several  miles  a 
gradual  ascent  was  made  to  the  sum- 
mit-of  a ridge  from  which  the  route 
lay  down  hill  through  a ravine  where 
grass  was  abundant  and  antelope  ran 
swarming  over  the  hillsides.  About  a 
dozen  were  killed  by  the  hunters. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  noon  halt 


sheltered  by  the  mountains.  The 
scenery  was  awe-inspiring.  It  was  like 
the  commencement  of  the  majestic 
views  of  mountain  and  valley  for 
which  Utah  has  been  far-famed. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  camp 
a stiangely  formed  cave  was  found, 
which  was  named  Redden’s  cave,  for. 
Return  Jackson  Redden,  the  pioneer 
who  located  it.  it  was  a strange  for- 


AMMON  TUNIS  RAPPLEYE. 

[From  a photograph  secured  by  the  Postmaster  of  Kanosh.] 


. As  far  as  the  description  of  the  route 
is  given,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
on  this  day,  Monday.  July  12,  1847.  the 
pioneers  crossed  what  is  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  trod  for  the  first  time  the 
soil  of  what  was  destined  to  lie  the 
forty-fifth  State  of  the  t'nicn.  It  was 
an  entirely  unknown  country  then,  as 
lar  as  present  State  divisions  are  con- 
cerned. and  th“  historians  made  no 
mention  of  what  may  now  be  regarded 
as  a notable  event. 


was  made  under  a ledge  of  high,  rocky 
clifis,  but  in  a fine  camping  place. 
Here  it  was  that  Brigham  Young  was 
taken  so  ill  with  mountain  fever  that 
he  could  not  proceed,  and  he  decided 
lo  remain  at  this  camp.  His  wagon  and 
lleber  C.  Kimball’s;  with  a few  men, 
were  kept  behind  and  the' rest  went  on! 
A.  Pr  Rockwood  was  also  very  sick 
and  remained  behind.  That  night  both 
men  were  delirious,  with  the  fever. 

The  main  body  moved  westward  634 
miles,  and  camped  in  another  fine  spot 


mation,  and  was  a matter  of  deep  In- 
terest to  all  who  visited  it. 

The  distance  traveled  during  the  day 
was  16 [4  miles. 

Ammon  Tunis  Rappleye  was  one  of 
the  original  company,  being  a member 
of  the  fourth  ten,  of  which  Luke  S. 
Johnson  was  captain.  He  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  early  settle- 
ments of  Utah,  and  was  one  of  the 
well-known  men  of  Millard  county  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  some  ten 
years  ago  in  Kanosh. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  1847. 


From  now  on  the  history  of  the  pio- 
neer trip  will  be  related  each  day  in 
sections,  the  company  having  been  di- 
vided by  Brigham  Young’s  illness  and 
other  changes. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  main  body 
awoke  from  their  slumber  in  camp  at 
Redden’s  cave  at  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon. No  move  was  made  until  Presi- 
dent Young  could  be  heard  from.  Near 
the  noon  hour  H.  C.  Kimball  and  How- 
ard Egan  arrived  from  the  president’s 
camp  and  stated  that  the  condition  of 
the  pioneer  leader  was  so  serious,  and 
Mr.  Rockwood  also  was  very  ill,  that 


having  made  8%  miles  from  Redden's 

cave. 

Orson  Pratt’s  company  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Orson  Pratt  (com- David  Grant. 

manding),  Hans  C.  Hansen, 

Stephen  Markham  Devi  Jackman, 
(aide),  Stephen  Kelsey, 

C.  D.  Barnum,  Devi  N.  Kendall, 

Charles  Burke,  Hark  Lay, 

Francis  Boggs,  Joseph  Matthews, 

A.  P.  Chessley,  Lewis  B.  Meyers', 

Oscar  Crosby,  Elijah  Newman, 

Lyman  Curtis,  David  Power, 

James  Chessney,  O.  P.  Rockwell, 

Walter  Crow,  R-  J . Redden, 

John  Crow,  Shadrach  Roundy, 


be  numbered  among  the  pioneers,  of 
the  pioneer  band,  although  they  are  not 
generally  accorded  that  distinction. 

In  the  president’s  camp  at  Redden’s 
cave,  no  move  was  made.  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  Howard  Egan  went  back 
to  Brigham  Young's  camp  with  a re- 
port of  the  safe  departure  of  the  Pratt 
advance  company,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  president’s  wishes. 

Close  to  Echo  station  on  the  Union 
Pacific  are  the  Witch  rocks,  which  were 
presumably  some  of  the  strange  for- 
mations seen  by  Orson  Pratt  and  his 
friends  when  they  passed  through  the 


WITCH  ROCKS,  ECHO  CANYON. 


[After  the  sketch  made  in  1S53  by  Fred  Pierey.] 


he  (Brigham  Young)  had  decided  to 
remain  where  he  was  for  a few  days. 

Orson  Pratt  was  ordered  to  take  the 
company  and  proceed  at  once  on  the 
journey,  and  endeavor  to  locate  the 
Reed  route  over  the  mountains,  as  it 
had  been  stated  that  Weber  canyon 
was  a very  bad  place  through  which 
to  pass,  otving  to  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  the  water.  At  3 p.  m.  the  company 
started  down  Echo  canyon  by  way  of 
the  Red  fork  and  passing  much  inter- 
esting scenery  encamped  in  the  canyon, 


Robert  OrowA  - . James  W.  Stewart, 
Walter  ii.  Crow,  Gilbroid  Summe, 
Benjamin  B.  Crow,  Horace  Thornton, 
John  S.  Eldredge,  M.  B.  Thorpe, 

Joseph  Egbert,  George  W.  Therlkill, 
Nathan’l  Cairlianks,  Norman  Taylor, 

John  S.  Freeman,  Seth  Taft 
Green  Flake,  Robert  Thomas. 

John  S.  Gleason, 

A total  of  42  men,  with  28  wagons, 
and  in  addition  the  Crow  family  of 
women  and  children  who  went  with  the 
head  of  that  family  and  his  sons,  and 
as  future  events  will  prove,  they  should 


canyon.  These  rocks  were  first  sketched 
by  Fred  Pierey  in  lSr>3,  and  as  he  hu- 
morously said  in  his  narrative,  he 
named  the  odd-looking  shape?  “Witch 
rocks”  as  a special  compliment  to  the 
ladies. 

They  still  stand  in  the  same  locality  . 
and  the  wind  and  weather  of  half  a 
century  have  but  heightened  their 
strange-looking  profiles,  and  they  are  ] 

among  the  'chief  attractions  of  Echo  J 
canyon,  one  of  the  mest  wonderful 
chasms  in  the  Vsrest.  ] 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  1847. 


Orson  Pratt  and  his  advance  com- 
pany continued  their  journey  through 
Echo  canyon  thirteen  miles,  bringing 
them  to  the  junction  of  Echo  creek  and 
Weber  fork.  The  pioneers  had  been 
nailed  in  all  day  by  vertical  and  over- 
hanging cliffs,  the  rocks  being  of  a red 


named  for  its  shape.  Some  writers  of 
history  have  made  the  statement  that 
it  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  Brigham  Young  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Utah  from  this  rock  in  July, 
1847.  The  absurdity  of  the  statement 
is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  truthful  accounts,  for  when 
Brigham  Young  passed  through  Echo 


cave,  some  of  its  members  passing  the 
day  hunting  and  fishing,  several  ante- 
lope being  shot. 

Wilford  Woodruff  and  Barnabas  Ad- 
ams went  back  to  see  the  president  and 
reported  on  their  return  that  he  was 
considerably  better,  but  Ruckwood  re- 
mained a very  sick  man.  To  m%.ke  the 
statements  more  clear  as  to  the  loca- 


PULPIT  ROCK  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

f.From  an  engraving  used  in  a Union  Pacific  descriptive  paper.] 


formation,  worked  In  all  manner  of 
curious  shapes  and  sizes. 

As  the  overland  passenger  of  today  is 
whirled  through  Echo  canyon  he  passes 
swiftly  by  castles,  crags,  spires  and 
towering  columns  in  this  strange  lo- 
cality. but  foremost  of  the  landmarks 
>s  Pulpit  Rod-  on  Echo  creek,  so 


canyon  he  was  too  ill  to  even  notice  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  walls  of 
the  narrow  defile,  much  less  to  climb 
to  that  great  height  in  the  July  sun 
and  preach  a sermon. 

Brigham  Young  arid  the  few  who 
were  with  him  remained  in  camp,  six 
miles  hack  from  Redden’s  cave. 

The  main  company  remained  at  the 


tion  of  the  three  camps  pn  Wednesday 
night  the  distances  are  given.  Brig- 
ham Young  was  981  miles  from  Winter 
Quarters,  the  main  camp  987%  miles 
and  Orson  Pratt’s  advance  company 
was  1009V>  miles  on  the  journey  or  only 
about  forty-five  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
valley,  but  he  did  not  know  this  at  the 
time. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  15,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

THURSDAY,  JULY  15,  1847. 

Orson  Pratt’s  advance  company  trav-  the  Reed  or  Conner  - • trail  over  the  his  companions  came  into  the  camp 
eled  down  the  Weber,  crossing  to  the  mountains,  which  was  supposed  to  lead  from  the  rear,  both  the  sick  men  being 


left  bank.  About  six  miles  were  made, 
which  brought  them  to  the  entrance  to 
Weber  canyon,  which  seemed  impassa- 
ble for  wagons.  Orson  Pratt  and  John 
Brown  left  the  camp,  which  rested  at 
the  head  of  the  canyon,  and  they  them- 
selves made  a trip  through  the  Weber, 


down  on  the  other  side  to  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Brown  also  con- 
tinued their  search,  taking  to  the  bluffs 
on  the  south,  and  they  soon  struck  the 
trail,  but  dimly  discernible.  They  fol- 


much  better.  In  the  afternoon  orders 
were  given  to  “harness  up,”  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  a welcome 
shower  fell.  The  party  started  at  1:30 
p.  m.  and  at  3:30  p.  m.  the  encampment 
was  formed  at  the  foot  of  a high  bluff 


lowed  the  trail  up  a ravine  six  miles  to  in  Echo  canyon,  and  near  a spring  of 


DEVIL’S  SLIDE,  WEBER  CANYON. 

[After  a Wood  Engraving  in  the  London  Art  Journal. f 


noticing  much  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
along  the  route.  They  became  con- 
vinced that  this  was  a certain  ten-mile 
canyon  that  had  been  spoken  of,  and 
returned  to  the  camp. 

In  the  meantime,  Stephen  Markham, 
with  some  others,  had  gone  up  the 
creek  from  the  camp  to  try  and  locate 


the  summit  of  the  . ridge,  where  it  led 
down  into  another  ravine  running 
south.  The  two  men  then  returned  to 
camp  at  the  head  of  Weber  canyon  to 
make  their  repftft. 


The 

cave. 


main  camp  remained  at  Redden’s 
About,  noon  Brigham  Young  and 


cool,  clear  water.  Two  more  refreshing 
showers  fell  during  the  journey,  and 
when  camp  was  formed  the  grass  was 
found  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition. 

The  main  company  was  now  992  miles 
from  Winter;  Quarters,  and  Orson 


Pratt’s  company  was  2t 
of  them. 


miles  ahead 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JULY  16,  1847. 


From  his  camp  at  the  head  of  Weber 
canyon,  Orson  Pratt  detailed  Porter 
Rockwell  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Brig- 
ham Young’s  camp  in  Echo  canyon,  to 
report  to  the  leader  that  the  route 
which  it  had  been  anticipated  would 
be  hard  to  locate,  had  been  found. 


hours  but  two  and  a half  miles  were 
made,  when  the  camp  was  formed  for 
the  night,  eight  and  a half  miles  having 
been  made  over  a very  rough  country, 
which  lies  just  beyond  East  canyon. 


The  main  company  left  the  camp  in 


wagons  caused  an  echo  resembling  a 
hundred  carpenters  hammering  away 
for  dear  life  inside  the  mountain.  The 
bellowing  of  cattle  and  the  braying  of 
mules  seemed  to  be  answered  from  far 
beyond  the  mountains. 

Owing  to  the  rocky  road  Harvey 
Peirce  and  Solomon  Chamberlain  broke 


CHARLES  ALLEN  BURK. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  his  wife,  Lydia  Burk  of  Minersville.] 


The  Pratt  advance  company  then 
started  up  a small  stream  on  the  Don- 
ner  or  Reed  trail,  sending  in  advance 
a company  of  a dozen  with  spades  and 
axes  to  cut  out  the  road  and  make  it 
passable,  all  of  which  required  much 
hard  work.  The  party  traveled  six 
miles  and  then  crossed  the  summit,  de- 
scending into  another  ravine.  In  four 


Echo  canyon  and  traveled  through  that 
narrow  gorge  for  sixteen  and  a quar- 
ter miles.  They  were  met  by  Porter 
Rockwell,  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
report,  as  related  above. 

As  they  passed  through  the  canyon 
the'  pioneeers  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peculiar  echo,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  The  rumbling:  of  the 


their  wagons.  The  sick  men  In  the 
party  were  steadily  growing  better. 


The  portrait  With  today’s  recital  is 
of  Charles  Allen  Burk,  who  was  with 
Orson  Pratt’s  advance  company.  He 
was  born  in  Kirtland,  O.,  September  2, 
1823,  and  died  in  Minersville,  Beaver 
county,  February  26,  1888. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  17,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  17,  1847. 


Early  in  the  morning  Orson  Pratt 
started  uut  alone  to  examine  the  road 
over  w hich  he  had  passed  the  day  be- 
fore. He  returned  to  camp  and  had 
his  command  go  back  and  work  on  the 
road  for  several  hours  to  make  it  more 
passable.  The  men  worked  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  day. 

Leaving  orders  for  the  camp  to  move 
on,  he  and  John  Brown  rode  forward  to 
explore.  They  rode  down  East  canyon 
creek  and  climbed  hills  in  quick  suc- 


the  forge  was  set  up  and  the  wagons 
broken  the  day  before  were  repaired. 
The  cattle  and  mules  seemed  uneasy 
all  morning,  keeping  up  a constant 
lowing  and  braying,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  'singular*  echo  resounding 
in  the  desolate  place. 

As  Brigham  Young  was  still  sick  he 
could  not  travel  far,  so  only  2 y2  miles 
were  made. 

During  the  afternoon  Messrs.  Kim- 


Walter  H.  Crow  was  a member  of  the 
Mississippi  company  that  had  passed 
the  winter  in  Pueblo  with  Capt.  James 
Brown  and  the  invalids  from  the  Bat- 
talion. Jie  was  born  in  Illinois.  June 
8,  1826,  and  in  1846  had  started  for  the 
West  with  his  father’s  family.  They 
met  the  pioneer  company  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie, and  came  on  to  the  valley. 

Mr.  CrowT  was  one  of  those  sent 
ahead  with  Orson  Pratt,  and  he  arrived 
in  the  valley  two  days  ahead  of  the 


TWO  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  PIONEER  BAND. 


[From  likenesses  -furnished  by  themselves. I 


cession.  On  one  summit  they  obtained 
a view  of  still  higher  peaks  on  all 
sides.  They  were  completely  hemmed 
in  by  vast  piles  of  hills  and  mountains. 

They  returned  and  met  the  company 
4%  miles  from  the  morning’s  camp. 
They  we're  now  camped  two  miles 
above  the  canyon  on  the  left  bank  of 
Canyon  creek. 


At  the  main  camp  in  Echo  canyon 


ball,  Richards,  Smith  and  Benson  went 
to  a neighboring'  mountain  to  pray  for 
the  recovery  of  those  who  wrnre  sick  in 
the  camp. 


The  portraits  given  today  are  of  two 
living'  pioneers,  William  P.  Vance  and 
Walter  H.  Crow,  both  residents  of  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  they 
have  helped  to  build  up. 


main  company.  He  is  a resident  of 
Piute  county  at  present. 


William  P.  Vance  of  Washington 
county  is  (lie  twenty-seventh  surviving 
member  of  the  company  as  organized 
by  Brigham  Young  on  the  Elk  Horn. 
Mr.  Vance  lives  in  Pine  valley,  having 
been  one  of  those  sent  to  settle  the 
various  towns  and  counties  in  south- 
ern Utah. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

SUNDAY,  JULY  18,  1847. 


On  Sunday  morning  in  tho  main 
camp  in  Echo  canyon,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball announced  that  Brigham  Young 
was  a very  sick  man.  He  called  all  the 
camp  together  for  a prayer-meeting, 
and  following  the  devotional  exercises, 
he  addressed  the  pioneers  on  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  the  president.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  camp  start  off  for  the 


pany  to  remain  with  him.  The  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and  there  was  no- 
ticed in  the  meeting  a general  feeling 
of  good  will,  brought  about  by  the  sick- 
ness in  the  camp  and  the  fact  that  the 
promised  land  was  now  but  a few  days’ 
journey  from  them. 


In  the  camp  of  Orson  Pratt  and  the 


Benjamin  Williams  Rolfe  was  born 
in  Romford,  Me.,  October  7,  1822,  and 
died  June  2,  1882,  in  this  city.  Fifty 
years  ago  today  he  was  with  the  main 
camp  in  Echo  canyon.  Mr.  Rolfe  in 
those  days  was  not  a member  of  the 
church,  but  was  one  of  the  men  who 


EENJAMIN  WILLIAM  ROLFE. 

[From  a photograph  loaned  by  Mrs.  Rolfe.] 


valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  locate 
ground  for  the  settlement,  plant  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  as  the  sea- 
son was  growing  late. 

Brigham  Young  would  remain  where 
l.s  was,  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  corn- 


advance  guard,  devotional  services 
were  also  field  on  the  banks  of  Canyon 
creek,  no  move  being  made,  but  in  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Pratt  went  forward  to 
locate  the  route  to  be  followed  the  ne^'f 
day. 


had  cast  their  lot  with  the  pioneers  to 
accompany  them  to  the  West.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  church  after  he 
arrived  in  the  valley,  and  was  spoken 
of  as  an  honest  and  straightforward 
man  at  all  times. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  MONDAY  MORNING.  JULY  19,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

MONDAY,  JULY  19,  1847. 


Orson  Pratt  and  John  Brown  started 
from  the  advance  camp  soon  after  sun- 
rise to  make  a reconnoissanee  of  the 
road,  which  left  Canyon  creek  and  ran 
along  through  a ravine  to  the  west. 
The  ascent  was  gradual  for  about  four 
miles,  when  the  dividing  ridge  was 
reached.  Here  the  two  pioneers  tied 
their  horses,  and  on  foot  ascended  a 
near-by  mountain,  Big  mountain,  by 
name,  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  coun- 
try. Previously,  from  the  peaks  of  that 
neighborhood,  the  path-finder  of  the 
pioneer  band  had  been  met  by  a series 
of  towering,  snow-capped  mountains, 
piled  seemingly  one  upon  the  other, 
ever  greeting  his  tired  vision  as  he 
gazed  eagerly  westward,  looking  for  the 
"Promised  Land.”  But  this  time  a dif- 
ferent view  was  exposed.  To  the  south- 
west, through  a vista  of  gradually- 
sloping  mountains,  through  an  opening 
in  the  canyons,  the  light  blue  and 
the  fleecy  white  clouds  above  seemed 
to  be  sinking  into  a plain  of  gold.  Two 
small  portions  of  a level  prairie  were 
visible,  and  beyond  arose  a series  of 
blue  mountains,  their  peaks  tipped 
with  snow. 

It  was  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Big  moun- 
tain, Monday,  July  19,  1847,  Orson  Pratt 
and  John  Brown  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  the  glorious  view.  First  they 
looked  upon  the  high  Avails  surrounding 
their  position  at  the  time,  but  ever 
would  their  eyes  turn  longingly  to  that 
little  panorama  of  life  and  color  which 
appeared  through  a V in  the  moun- 
tains, the  yellow  and  green  of  the  val- 
ley, the  blue  and  white  of  the  sky  with 
a foreground  of  dark  mountains 
clothed  in  darker  shrubbery,  ' the 
Oquirrhs  rising  majestically  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  and  far  beyond 
them  a dim,  shadowy  outline  of  the 
Onaqui  range,  which  completed  the 
glorious  landscape. 

It  must  have  been  a magnificent 
view  that  was  spread  before  the  path- 
finders on  that  bright,  sunny  day,  fifty 
years  ago. 

They  retraced  their  steps  to  meet 
their  party,  and  found  the  camp  six 
and  a quarter  miles  from  the  morn- 
ing’s camp.  Porter  Rockwell  came  in- 
to the  advance  camp,  and  reported  that 
the  second,  main  camp,  was  but  a few 
miles  back. 


The  main  company  of  pioneers,  num- 
bering about  100  men,  left  the  presi- 
dent’s camp  and  made  thirteen  and 
three-quarter1  miles  during  the  day. 
Their  camp  Monday  evening  was  in 
the  mountains  1011  mjles  from  Winter- 
Quarters  and  but  twenty-four  miles  to 


the  rear  of  Orson  Pratt’s  camp.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  the  animals  had  a 
hard  time.  George  A.  Smith’s  wagon 
was  badly  broken,  and  other  minor 
breakages  were  reported,  so  the  re- 
pair men  were  called  out  in 
full  force  that  evening.  The  pio- 
neers were  now  experiencing  the  worst 


which  to  those  two  Avas  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era. 


Brigham  Young  with  a few  others 
remained  in  Echo  canyon  on  Monday. 
The  leader  was  reported  as  being  a lit- 
tle better. 


roads  of  the  whole  trip,  and  the  labor 
necessary  to  overcome  'the  difficulties 
that  confronted,  them  cannot  be  graphi- 
cally described.  But  it  has  always  been 
said  that  "it  is  the  darkest  hour  just 
before  dawn.”  They  did  not  know,  in 
this  camp,  of  the  view  that  had  been 
enjoyed  the  same,  day  by  Pratt  and 
BroAvn,  but  a-  few  miles  to  the  west, 


James  Davenport  was  one  of  the 
pioneers,  on  this  day  with  the  main 
company,  of  which  John  Pack  was  in 
charge.  When  organized,  Davenport 
was  in  the  Eleventh  ten  captained  by 
John  S.  Higbee.  He  Avas  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Caledonia  county,  Yt.,  May  1. 
1802,  and  died  in  Richmond,  Cache 
county,  Utah,  in  1883. 


\ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  20.  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

TUESDAY,  JULY  20,  1847. 


“The  morning  was  frosty,”  wrote  Or- 
son Pratt.  The  advance  company 
wended  its  wav  laboriously  westward 
for  about  six  miles,  over  mountains, 
through  deep  ravines  or  gulches,  bolst- 
ering up  the  rflcky  road  and  cutting  out 
small  timber  or  underbrush.  Orson 
Pratt  wrote  a description" of  the  road 
and  country  he  had  traversed  during 
the  last  few  days  and  left  it  in  a con- 
spicuous place  for  those  who  were  to 


[From  a daguerreotype  loaned  by  his 


follow  in  his  trail.  He  camped  that 
night  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  at  an 
altitude  of  7245  feet. 

Pack  in  the  main  camp  the  repairers 
were  setting  tires  and  fixing  damaged 
wagons,  which  took  until  nearly  .11 
o’clock,  when  the  camp  again  started, 
meeting  one  of  the  Crow  men  from  the 
/forward  camp,  who  was  out  looking  for 
some  lost  cattle. 

The  main  camp  was  moved  forward 


714  miles,  crossing  Canyon  creek  eleven 
times,  over  the  same  crooked,  rough 
road. 


Brigham  Young's  rear  company, 
wrote  Wilford  Wodruff.  started  early 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  stopped  for 
breakfast  after  a live-mile  drive.  The 
pioneer  leader  rode  in  Mr.  Woodruff’s 
easy  wagon,  and,  although  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  serious  attack  of  moun- 


tain fever,  he  stood  the  Journey  well. 
After  breakfast  the  company  traveled 
ten  miles  further  and  camped  on  Can- 
yon creek.  The  distance  from  Winter 
Quarters  of  the  three  camps  were  as 
follows:  Pratt’s,  1041  miles;  Pack’s 

main  camp,  1032  miles;  Brigham 
Young’s.  102(7  miles.  Piatt  was  losing- 
time  continually,  owing  to  the  work  his 
men  had  to  perform  in  clearing  out  the 
road.  The  second  camp  was  gaining 
on  him,  by  the  advantage  of  having 


the  road  cleared,  and  Brigham  Young’s 
company,  having  light  vehicles,  was 
able  to  travel  but  half  a day,  and  yet 
catch  up  with  the  others,  if  necessary. 


John  Young  Greene  of  the  pioneer 
camp  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
September  2,  1X20,  and  died  in  Salt  Lake, 
May  24.  18X0.  On  this  date,  half  a cen- 
tury back,  lie  was  probably  with  Prig- 
ham  Young's  camp,  as  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  notable  ten  in  which  the 
leader  and  his  brothers  traveled. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  pioneer  band  of  whom  no 
photographs  could  be  obtained. 

Roswell  Stevens  died  at  Bluff  City, 
San  Juan  county,  May  4,  1880. 

Luke  S.  Johnson  died  in  Salt  Lake 
City  December  y,  1861. 

Edmund  Ellsworth  moved  to  Arizona, 
where  he  died  a few  years  ago. 

Sylvester  H.  Earl  died  in  St.  George 
twenty  years  ago. 

William  Henrie  died  in  Bountiful  sev- 
eral-years ago. 

Simeon  Ilowd  died  in  Beaver  county 
in  1862. 

Seeley  Owen  went  to  Arizona  and 
died  there. 

James  Case  died  in  Sanpete  county 
in  1858. 

Artemas  Johnson  died  in  Utah  many 
years  ago. 

Franklin  G.  Losee  was  lost  sight  of 
in  Eehi  many  years  ago. 

Horace  Monroe  Frink  was  last  heard 
from  in  San  Bernardino. 

Seth  Taft  died  in  Salt  Lake  Novem- 
ber 28,  1868. 

Alujon  S.  Williams  is  unknown. 

Elijah  Newman  died  in  Manti,  1*78. 

Francis  Boggs  died  in  Washington 
county,  January  22,  18SJ. 

David  Grant  died  in  Mill  Creek,  De- 
cember 28,  1868. 

Howard  Egan  died  in  Salt  Lake, 
March  16,  1878. 

William  A.  King  died  in  Boston  in 
1S62. 

Hcsea  Cushing  died  in  Salt  Lake 
prior  to  1864. 

Robert  Byard  died  in  Ogden,  1S7G. 

Edson  W hippie  was  in  Colonia  Jua- 
rez, Chihuahua,  Mexico,  when  last 
heard  from. 

Solomon  Chamberlain  died  in  'Wash- 
ington county,  Utah,  March  26.  1862. 

Andrew  Gibbons  died  in  Arizona 
many  years  ago. 

Joseph  Hancock  died  in  Pnyson  sev- 
eral year:;  ago. 

Matthey  ivory  was  killed  near  Bea- 
ver in  18.'.5. 

David  Powell  or  Powers  lived  in  Mis- 
sissippi when  last  heard  from. 

Joseph  Matthews  died  in  Arizona 
many  years  ago. 

Alexander  P.  Chessley  lived  in  the 
San  Juan  valley,  Cal.,  when  last  heard 
from. 

Samuel  H.  Marble  is  unknown. 

Stephen  H.  Markham  died  in  Span- 
ish Fork  in  1S7S. 

Datus  Ensign  died  in  Ogden  in  1870. 


JOHN  YOUNG  GREENE. 

daughter,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Lippman.j 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21,  1847. 


Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  were 
the  first  of  the  pioneers  to  enter  the 
Salt  Lake  valley.  It  was  fifty  years 
ago,  day  for  day.  The  Pratt  advance 
company  had  resumed  the  journey, 
traveling  over  the  ridge  that  termi- 
nates into  what  has  since  been  known 
as  Emigration  canyon.  They  crossed 
a swiftly  running  stream,  which  they 
called  ‘Last  creek.”  and  it  was  here 
that  Erastus  Snow  overtook  the  Pratt 
company,  reporting  that  the  second  or 
main  company  was  but  a short  dis- 
tance back. 

Messrs.  Pratt  and  Snow  proceeded 


we  eould  not  refrain  from  a shout  of 
joy,  which  almost  involuntarily  es- 
caped from  our  lips  the  moment  this 
grand  and  lovely  scenery  was  within 
our  views.  We  immediately  descended 
very  gradually  into  the  lower  pants  of 
the  valley,  and  although  we  had  but 
one  horse  between  us,  yet  we  traversed 
a circuit  of  about  twelve  miles  before 
we  left  the  valley  return  to  our 
camp,  which  we  found  encamped  one 
and  one-half  miles  up  the  ravine  from 
the  valley,  and  three  miles  in  advance 
of  their  noon  halt.  . It  was  about  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  we  got  into 
camp.” 


The  portraits  today  are  of  the  two 
first  members  of  the  pioneer  band  to 
enter  Salt  Lake  valley.  Their  biogra- 
phies have  been  included  in  former  re- 
citals. The  portraits  . are  taken  from 
the  famous  Piercy  group  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  from  the  artist’s  own  draw- 
ings in  1853.  The  old  engraving  from 
which  The  Tribune  is  given  permission 
to  copy  the  portraits  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Richards,  the  original  publisher,  has 
quite  a story  attached  to  it.  The  pic- 
ture is  owned  by  Sig  Simon  of  this 
city,  who  secured  it  in  a peculiar  way. 
A year  ago  a teamster,  in  the  mouth  of 


THE  TWO  PIONEERS  WHO  EIEST  ENTERED  THE  VALLEY. 


ahead  of  the  train,  following  Last 
creek  to  the  hill  near  the  mouth  of 
Emigration  canyon. 

Detailing  that  notable  trip  Orson 
Pratt  wrote  in  his  aiary:  ‘‘We  ascend- 

ed this  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
broad,  open  valley,  about  twenty  miles 
wide  and  thirty  long,  lay  stretched  out 
before  us,  at  the  north  end  of  which 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Great  Salt 
lake  glistened  in  the  sunbeams,  con- 
taining high  mountainous  islands  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  extent. 
After  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
among  which  we  had  been  shut  up  for 
many  days,  and  beholding  in  a moment 
such  extensive  scenery  open  before  us, 


The  main  company  broke  camp  at 
C:30  a.  m.  on  Tuesday  and  made  four- 
teen miles  during  the  day.  They  fol- 
lowed the  road  made  by  Orson  Pratt’s 
men  crossing  Big  mountain  and  Jater 
Little  mountain.  As  the  Pratt  train 
had  only  made  about  six  miles,  the  sec- 
ond company  had  nearly  reached  them. 
The  distances  from  Winter  Quarters 
were:  Pratt’s  company  1047  miles, 

Pack’s  main  company  1046  miles. 

Brigham  Young  and  his  few  attend- 
ants had  not  moved  camp.  Col.  Mark- 
ham, from  the  camp  of  the  leader,  rode 
into  the  second  camp  and  reported  sev- 
eral new  cases  of  sickness,  but  most 
of  the  patients  were  recovering. 


Emigration  canyon,  unearthed  a lot 
of  goods  hidden  securely ‘under  a pile 
of  rocks.  The  picture  was  included  in 
the  lot,  and  two  of  the  faces  were  of 
those  who,  forty-nine  years  before, 
had  seen  from  the  spot  the  valley  and 
the  lake.  Mr.  Simon,  recognizing  the 
worth  of  the  old  engraving,  bought  it 
of  the  teamster  for  $1. 

Mr.  Richards  states  that  a number  of 
the  steel  engravings  with  many  other 
articles  of  value  were  stolen  from  his 
house  and  were  never  located.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  hidden  in  the 
spot  where  found,  but  the  coincidence 
is  quite  remarkable. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  22,  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

■THURSDAY,  JULY  22,  1847. 


Thursday,  July  22,  1S47,  is  entitled  to 
the  term  “Pioneer  day”  rather  than 
July  24th.  On  this  day,  fifty  long  years 
ago,  the  main  body  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers,  about  145  strong',  emerged 
from  Emigration  canyon  and  ramped 
on  the  creek  near  the  present  residence 
of  President  Wilford  Woodruff  on  the 
East  drive,  who  is  one  of  tiie  survivors 
of  that  hardy  band.  All  day  long  they 
emerged  from  the  canyon,  they  came 
singly  and  in  pairs,  while  many  wa- 
gons rolled  out  of  the  mountains  in  a' 
body,  and  when  the  sun  went  down  be- 
hind the  mountain-islands  in  the  Great 
Salt  lake  the  darkening  shadows  gath- 
ered around  the  whole  of  the  party  ex- 
cept Brigham  Young  and  the  dozen 


little  work  which  would  save  the  climb- 
ing of  thr  hill.  They  left  a note  to 
that  effect  for  their  men  who  were  fol- 
lowing, and  this  was  subsequently 
done. 

Pratt,  Smith  and  the  others  then 
made  a tour  of  the  valley.  They  came 
west  about  five  miles  and  then  struck 
northwest  and  visited  the  hot  springs, 
where  now  stand  the  bathhouse,  base- 
ball grounds,  bicycle  track  and  other 
modern  amusement  establishments,  the 
place  now  traversed  by  three  railroads, 
over  which  there  ran  in  three  days  last 
week  nearly  100  railroad  trains,  with 
thousands  of  people  from  the  Eastern 
States,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on 
the  spires  of  temple,  city  hall  and 


At  many  points  were  found  streams 
flowing  from  the  mountains  into  the 
valley,  "large  enough  to  carry  nulls 
and  other  works,”  wrote  Orson  Pratt. 

They  retraced  their  steps  southeast 
again  and  came  upon  their  company  on 
the  creek  camp  mentioned  (East 
i )rive.) 


The  main  company,  on  Thursday 
morning,  soon  came  up  with  the  Pratt 
company  at  work  clearing  the  road 
from  Emigration  canyon.  The  second 
company  helped  in  the  work,  and  came 
into  the  valley  with  the  advance  com- 
pany, the  camp  once  more  being  formed 
together. 


who  remained  with  him  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  incidents  of  the  day  as  told  in 
the  journals  written  by  historians  at 
each  camp  were  as  follows: 

Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith  and 
seven  others  left  the  advance  company 
and  rode  into  the  valley  to  explore, 
leaving  their  train  to  follow  at  its  leis- 
ure. cutting  out  timber  and  preparing 
the  road  as  they  moved. 

The  pathfinder  of  the  pioneers  and 
his  companions  found  that  a gqod  road 
out  of  the  canyon  could  be  made  by  a 


churches  arisen  from  the  desert  of  1S47. 

Mr.  Pratt  wrote  at  length  of  the 
scenery,  but  it  was  just  the  same  in 
general  outline  as  today.  But  it  was 
the  desert  land  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  valley  that  so  greatly  discour- 
aged the  explorers.  A great  variety  of 
green  grass,  and  very  luxuriant,  cov- 
eted the  bottoms  for  miles  where  the 
soil  was  sufficiently  damp,  but  in  other 
places,  although  the  soil  was  good,  yet 
the'grass-  had  nearly  dried  up  for  want 
of  moisture.  In  the  drier  places  large 
crickets  swarmed  over  the  ground. 


When  Orson  Pratt  returned  to  camp 
that  evening  a council  was  held,  and  it 
was  decided  to  move  a few  miles 
north,  (Eighth  ward  Square)  where  a 
tine  place  to  camp  had  been  located. 
Here  the  pioneers  were  to  put  in  seeds 
and  potatoes. 

.John  Pack  and  Joseph  Matthews 
were  appointed  to  ride  Lack  on  the  next 
day  to  meet  Brigham  Young  and  re- 
port the  location  of  the  damp. 

The  leader  had  this  day  traveled  but 
a few  miles  and  had  camped  in  East 
canyon. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY':  UTAH.  FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  13  1897. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

FRIDAY,  JULY  23,  1847. 


On  Friday  morning  the  pioneers 
moved  up  to  the  selected  camping- 
ground  where  now  stands  the  magnifi- 
cent city  and  county  building.  The 
ground  for  years  afterward  was  the 
place  where  all  the  emigrants  camped 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  valley  or  pass- 
ing through. 

Here  the  camp  was  called  together 
and  Orson  Pratt  offered  up  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  in  behalf  of  the  pioneers, 
all  of  whom  had  been  preserved  during 
the  entire  trip  from  the  Missouri  river. 


ploughshares  were  broken  in  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  the  thermometer  regis- 
tering 96  which  made  the  workmen 
swelter  over  the  hard  task. 

The  first  irrigation ..in  Utah  -was  com- 
menced on  this  day!  In  the  afternoon 
the . irrigating  committee  put  in  a dam 
across  City  creek  and  flooded  the 
ground  thoroughly,  which  made  the 
ploughing  comparatively  easy.  In  the 
evening  a welcome  thunder  shower 
came  from  the  west,  cooling  the  camp 
ground  and  surroundings. 


Gazing  at  the  lovely  picture  long  and 
earnestly,  he  said:  “Enough,  this  Is 

the  right  place.  Drive  on.” 

That  night  he  camped  in  a lovely 
birch  grove  near  a spring  of  cool  water 
about  ten  miles  up  Emigration  canyon. 


The  portraits  today  are  of  Isaac  Per- 
ry Decker,  the  youngest  person  in  the 
pioneer  camp,  and  Nathaniel  Fair- 
banks, who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 


TWO  PIONEERS  OE  UTAH.  ' 


[The  portrait  cf  Mr.  Decker  is  from  a photograph  furnished  by  himself.  Mr.  A.  F.  Doremus  supplies  Mr.  Fairbanks's 

picture,  which  is  from  a daguerreotype  taken  prior  to  the  latter’s  death  in  1^5-i.J 


He  dedicated  the  camp.  He  and  Wil- 
lard Richards  then  addressed  the  com- 
pany. Preparations  were  at  once  com- 
menced for  the  planting  of  seeds  and 
potatoes. 

The  first  ploughmen  were  George  W. 
Brown,  William  Carter  and  Shadrach 
Roundy.  Brown  says  his  ploughing 
was  done  near  the  present  Deseret  Na- 
tional bank  corner.  Carter’s  was  where 
the  Manitou  hotel  now  stands. 

Owing  to  the  sun-baked  soil  it  was 
hard  work  turning  the  sods,  and  many 


John  Pack  and  Joseph  Matthew’s  re- 
turned from  the  canyons  with  the  re- 
port that  Brigham  Young  and  his  com- 
panions were  but  a few  miles  back, 
and  would  arrive  the  next  day. 

Brigham  Young  left  East  canyon  and 
crossed  the  summit  of  Big  mountain. 
He  was  still  sick,  and  reclined  in  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff’s  carriage.  He  asked 
that  the  vehicle  might  be  turned  so 
that  he  could  get  a good  view  of’  that 
vista  of  the  valley  before  described. 


pioneers  to  pass  away.  He  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  California  in  1854. 

Mr.  Decker  is  still  alive,  a resident 
of  Grand  View,  Owyhee  county,  Ida. 
He  was  a son. of  Isaac  Decker  and  Har- 
riet Page  Wheeler,  who  afterward 
married  Lorenzo  D.  Young.  Isaac  Per- 
ry Decker  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Scott  county,  111.,  August  7,  1S40.  and 
for  years  lived  in  this  city,  but  recently 
moved  to  the  Teton  country.  He  is  the 
twenty-eighth  living  pioneer  located  by 
The  Tribune.  • 


“a  yjh 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  24,  1847. 


Brigham  Young  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Halt  Lake  fifty  years  ago 
today.  With  him  were  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, Heber  C.  Kimball,  Lorenzo  D. 
Young,  the  three  pioneer  women,  the 
two  children  and  the  few  others  who 
. vp  the  president's  party 


It  was  noon  when  the  small  party 
arrived,  and  its  members  were  greeted 
with  delight  when  they  drove  into  the 
camp.  They  were  the  last  ones  t ) en- 
ter the  valley,  and  it  was  a matter  of 
much  rejoicing  among  all  that  in  the 
long  journey  from  Missouri  not  one 


death  had  occurred  nor  any  serious  ac- 
cident happened  to  delay  them  on  their 
trip. 

The  distance  from  Winter  Quarters 
to  the  Eighth  ward  square  in  this  city 
was  figured  at  1054 hi  miles,  and  what 

had  then  taken  nearly  four  months  to 


cover  is  now  traveled  in  a day  and  a 
half. 

The  p resident  was  still  quite  sick,  al- 
though tin-  most  of  his  illness  was  over, 
lie  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  at 
the  appearance  of  the  valley,  and  felt 
amply  repaid  for  his  journey. 

In  this  his  feelings  were  ■ not  shared 
by  all  for  the  hot.  desert  country  on 
that  memorable  July  day  did  not  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a fertile  or  pleas- 
ant spot  in  which  to  malte  a home.  It 
has  been  related  how  one  of  the  pio- 
neers cried  like  a child  when  he  learned 
that  this  was  the  much-talked-of 
“promised  land.”  It  was  not  the  para- 
dise it  is  today,  and  the  pioneers  can 
well  he  pardoned  for  having  doubts  as 
to  tiie  success  of  the  enterprise. 

With  the  arrival  of  Brigham  Young 
the  story  of  that  great  overland  trip  is 
ended.  The  honor  due  to  those  who  first 
settled  the  lovely  valley  of  Utah,  will 
be  enlarged  upon  with  the  growth  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  24th, 
was  passed  in  a continuation  of  agri- 
cultural and  irrigating  work.  Wilford 
Woodruff  planted  some  potatoes,  and 
toward  evening,  he  with  several  others 
rode  up  City  Creek  canyon  to  hunt  for 
timber  and  see  something  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  had,  as  yet,  but  a 
limited  knowledge. 

The  last  illustration  in  The  Tribune’s 
history  of  the  pioneers  is  a valuable 
one  from  a historical  point  of  view. 
It  is  a group  of  four  of  the.  somewhat 
celebrated  Crow  family,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  recitals  from  day  to 
day. 

They  are  Elizabeth  Crow,  born  in 
South  Carolina,  1795,  and  who  died  in' 
California  in  1893.  Her  father  was 
Capt.  Benjamin  Brown,  who  served 
through  the  Revolution  and  a brother 
of  Bishop  John  Brown,  whose  portrait 
appears  under  date  of  Monday,  April 
22nd. 

The  next  portrait  is  Elizabeth  Jane 


The'rlkill,  her  daughter,  born  in  Perry 
county,  111.,  and  now  alive  in  Auburn, 
Cal. 

The  third  portrait  is  of  Isa  Minda  Al- 
in a rene  Crow,  a twin  sister  of  Isa 
Vinda  Exene  Crow,  the  two  names  be- 
ing ones  that  are  always  remembered 
by  those  who  have  looked  up  Utah  his- 
tory. Isa  Minda  died  in  California. 

The  fourth  portrait  is  of  W.  P.  Crow, 
who  left  here  for  California  in  ’49,  and 
is  now  a large  rancher  near  Auburn. 

The  Crow  family  were  at  Pueblo 
during  the  winter  of  1846-47  with  the 
invalid  detachment  df  the  battalion. 
The  family  were  members  of  the 
church  from  Mississippi  and  were  ex- 
pecting to  meet  the  pioneers  on  their 
way  to  the  mountains.  In  this  they 
were  successful,  for  they  met  the  pio- 
neer hand  at  Laramie  and  came  west- 
ward with  them,  being  with  the  Pratt 
advance  company,  the  first  to  enter 
the  valley. 

The  Crow  family  were  pioneers  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Mrs.  Hattie 
A.  Seott,  now  living  in  Auburn,  Cal.,  a 
daughter  of  George  W.  Therlkill  and 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Crow,  was 
the  first  or  second  white  child  born  in 
the  Salt  Lake  valley.  The  question  is 
a much  discussed  one.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
born  August  15,  1847. 

[Mrs.  Siapley  was  born,  it  is  said, 
August  9th  and  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  Jr., 
September  20th. — Ed.  Tribune.] 

By  a strange  coincidence  the  first 
death  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  was  an- 
other child  of  George  Therlkill  and  to 
whom  Mrs.  Scott  was  a sister.  This 
child  was  3 years  old,  and  wandering 
away  from  camp,  fell  into  City  creek 
and  was  drowned  at  .5  p.  m.,  August 
,11th,  the  sad  occurrence  casting  a 
gloom  over  the  entire  camp. 


In  securing  the  correct  data  for  this 
history  of  the  journey  of  the  Utah 
pioneers,  The  Tribune  is  indebted  to 
many  people'  for  the  loan  of  books  or 


written  diaries.  In  its  possession  are 
the  original  diaries,  of  William  Clayton 
and  Levi  Jackman,  loaned  by  N.  W. 
Clayton  and  A.  R.  Jackman.  The  re- 
port of  Orson  Pratt’s  advance  com- 
pany is  taken  from  his  published  writ- 
ings and  the  extracts  published  from 
Wilford  Woodruff’s  diary  have  also 
been  a great  help. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Griggs  supplied  a 
,co.py  Of  Je.ijsen’s  Historical  Record, 
and  Fred  Piercy's  “Liverpool  to  Salt 
Lake.”  Other  works  from  which  quo- 
tations are  made  are  Whitney’s  “His- 
tory of  Utah,”  Little’s  "From  Kirtland 
to  Salt  Lake,”  Roberts’s  “Life  of  John 
Taylor,”  Whitney's  “Life  of  Heber  C. 
Kimball.”  Presidents  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff and.  George  Q.  Cannon  have  ren- 
dered all  aid  in  their  power  to  The 
Tribune  and  granted  free  use  of  the 
records  in  the  historian’s  office,  where 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Richards,  Mr.  John 
Jacques  and  Mr.  A.  Milton  Musser  per- 
sonally helped  to'  compile  valuable 
facts. 

But  to  the  twenty-eight  living  pio- 
neers, to  the  relatives  of  the  many 
dead  of  that  notable  band,  is  The 
Tribune  more  deeply  indebted  for 
truthful  anecdote  or  reminiscence. 
Through  them  the  paper  has  been  able 
to  secure  photographs  of  ninety-one  of 
these  who  came  in  the  first  company, 
the  portraits  being  a leading  feature  of 
the  daily  recitals  and  -enables  The 
‘ Tribune  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  publication  of  any 
kind  to  .give  a truthful  account  of  the 
pioneer  trip,  with  a portrait  of  every 
one  who  took  part  in  the  journey  if  the 
likeness  could  possibly  be  secured. 
And  lastly,  to  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  story  and  who 
went  to. extreme  trouble  in  locating  the 
relatives  of  the  pioneers  or  adding 
what  they  knew  of  certain  members 
of  the  company,  is  this  paper  indebted. 
From  the  whole  the,  accurate  story  was 
woven  and  edited  in  the  style  in  which 
it  appears  from  day  to  day. 


This  typical  pioneer  residence  was  erected  by  Hon.  A.  0.  Smoot  at  Sugar  House  ward  in  1853  and  1854. 
subsequently  Major  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 


lie  lived  in  it  while  an  Alderman  of,  and 


(I 


Story  of  the 


The  Mormon  immigration  to  Utah 
was  planned  by  Brigham  Young  sev- 
eral years  before  the  year  lb4i.  It  is 
further  said  that  Brigham  Young  was 
but  following  out  the  idea  of  Joseph 
Smith,  who,  as  early  as  1842,  said  that 
his  people  “would  yet  be  driven  to  the 
Kooky  mountains  where  they  would  he 
able  to  build  a city  of  their  own,  free 
from  all  molestation.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Jte- 
bc-r  C.  Kimballs  diary:  "Nauvoo  Tem- 
ple, December  .31,  1S45: — -President 

Young  and  myself  are  superintending 
the  operations  of  the  day,  examining 
maps  with  reference  to  selecting  a loca- 
tion tor  the  Saints  west  of  the  Kooky 
mountains,  and  reading  the  various 
works  which  have  been  written  and 
published  by  travelers  in  those  re-  • 

gions.”  . . . 

Vancouver's  island  was  suggested  to 
the  Mormons  about  this  time  as  a suit- 


able place  for  them  to  settle. 

The  story  of  the  hard  winter  at  V\  in- 
ter Quarters  and  Brigham  Young’s  de- 
parture from  there  on  April  14th  to 
make  the  westward  journey,  has  al- 
ready been  told  in  The  Tribune’s  reci- 
tal of  that  trip. 

It  was  Brigham  Young's  idea  to  seek 
out  fne  spot,  establish  his  camp,  leave 
a party  there  to  protect  it  and  lie  and 
a party  were  to  return  Id  get  their 
families  in  1X48  and  again  make  the 


trip. 


THU  FIRST  TRIP. 


When  the  first  pioneer  company  or- 
ganized and  started,  there  were  141) 
souls  in  the  camp.  During  the  progress 
of  the  trip  some  were  detailed  to  wait 
at  tile  ferry,  go  t,o  Pueblo  to  meet  the 
Mississi  ’» u immigrants  or  t>lse  to  go 
back  from  Green  river  to  guide  the 
companies  that  were  following. 

Others  of  the  Mormon  people  who 
had  wintered  at  Pueblo  joined  the  pio- 
neers at  Laramie  and  these  additions 
and  losses  made  the  company  different 
from  the  one  at  starting,,  and  a new 
list  is  therefore  printed. 

The  first  ones  to  enter  Siilt'Lake  val- 
ley were  Orson  Pratt  and  Erast  us 
Snow  on  July  21st.  The  next  day  the 
advance  guard  arrived  and  on  the 
24th  Brigham  YOung  and  the  others 
looked  their  first  on  the  valley. 

The  names  of  the  whole  company,  the 
first  people  to- settle  here,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Wiiford  Woodruff. 
John  S.  Fowler. 
Jacob  D.  Burnham, 
Orson  Pratt.. 

Joseph  Egbert,  1 
John  M.  Freeman; 
Marcus  B.  Thprpef 
George;  A.  Smith, 
George  WafdTe, 

Ezra  ’I’.  Benson, 
Barnabas  R.  Adams, 
Starling  Briggs. 
Albert  Carrington, 
Thomas  Bullock, 
George  Brown. 
Willard  Richards, 
Jesse  C.  Little, 

John  Y.  Green. 
Thomas  Tanner, 
Brigham  Young, 
Addison  Uverett. 
Teaman  .O.  Angeli, 
Lorenzo  D.  Young. 
Bryant  Stringhum. 
Joseph  S.  Seolit-lcl. 
Albert-  I-’.  P.ockwootl 
John  Holman. 

At  varus  Hanks, 
George  It.  Grant,- 
Milieu  Awyod,-  ,, 
Samuel  B.  Fox, 
'funis  Ruppleveef 
F,  11.  Peirce;. 
William  Dykes.-v? 
Jacob.  Wei  Ur. 
Stephen"  II : Tic dda ret 
-»•»  r,ji  1 .pwis, 
Zehedee  Coltrin'.'' 
Sylvester' M.  Karl, 
Jotipr.  IJixOn: 

Sannu-l  H.  Marble-, 


Thorn  as  Cloward, 
Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Win.  A.  King, 

Ho  sea  Cushing, 
Robert  Bvard, 
-George'  Billings, 
Edson  Whipple, 

Philo  Johnson, 

Will.  Clayton. 

Carlos  Murray. 
I-5jrace  K.  Whitney, 
Orson  K.  Whitnev  , 
Orrin  P.  Rockweil. 
Nathaniel  T.  Brown, 
H.  Jaclcscn  Redden, 
Joint  Pack. 

Nathaniel  Fairbanks 
John  Wheeler. 
Solomon  Chamber- 
lain, 

Conrad  Kleinma.n, 
Joseph  Hooker. 

Perry  Fitzgerald, 
Henson  Walker. 
Benjamin  Rolfe, 
.Norton  Jacobs. 
Charles' A.  Harper, 
Stephen  Markham,  - 
Lewis  Barnev,. 
George  Mills.  . 
Andrew  Gibbons, 
Joseph  Hancock, 
John  W.  NciTon. 

, John  1 irown; 
Sha.drac-b  Kotnidy,  . 
Levi  Jat-Kmari..  ' 
Henry. G.  Sherwood, 
Hans  C.  Hansen, 
Matthew  Rory, 
.David  Powers!, 

Mark  Lay  (ecHgr.edl. 


Oscar  Crosby  (col- 
ored), 

Joseph  Matthews, 
Gilbroid  Sumnne, 
John  Gleason, 
Charles  Burke, 
Alexander  P.  Chess- 
icy, 

Norman  Taylor, 
Green  Flake  (col- 
ored), 

Robert  Crow, 
Elizabeth  Crow, 
Benj.  B.  Crow, 
Harriet  Crow, 
Kli-aheth  J.  crow. 

J Il<  . McH eery  f i ovv, 
Wm.  Parker  Crow. 
Isa  Vinda  Exene 
Crow, 

Ira  Mlnda  Almarenc 
< 'row, 

Geo.  W.  Therlkill. 
Matilda  J.  Therlkill, 
Milton  it  Tlierlkill, 
Archibald  Little, 
James  Chcsney, 
Lewis  B.  .Meyers, 
Harriet  I ’age  Wheel- 
er Young, 

Clara  Decker  Young, 
Ellen  Sanders  Kim- 
ball; 

Isaac  I-’errv  Dt  ke.-, 
Lorenzo  £>.  Young. 


George  Scholrs, 

William  Henrie. 

Charles  Shumway, 

Andrew  Shumway, 

Chauncey  1 -oveland. 

Erastus  Snow, 

James  Craig. 

Wm.  Wordsworth, 

Wm.  Vance, 

Simeon  Ilowcl, 

Seeley  Owen, 

James  Case. 

Artemus  Johnson, 

Wm.  O.  A.  Smoot, 

Franklin  B.  Dewey. 

Wm.  Carter. 

Franklin  G.  Losee,’ 

Burr  Frost, 

Datus  Ensign, 

Monroe  Frink, 

Ozro  Eastman, 

Seth  Taft. 

Horace  Tliornton. 

Stephen  Kelsey, 

John  S.  Kldredge, 

Charles  D.  Barnum, 

Almon  S.  Williams, 

Rufus  Alien. 

Robert  '1'.  Thomas, 

James  W.  Stewart, 

Elijah  Newman. 

Levi  N.  Kendall, 

Francis  Boggs, 

David  Grant, 

Howard  Egan, 

Lyman  Curtis, 

And  twelve  soldiers  of  the  Mornion 
battalion,  a detachment  of  Cupt. 
Brown's  company  who’  joined  tin-  pio- 
neers on  Green  river,  making  a total 
of  159  souls. 

Of  the  original  company  nineteen  had 
tu nied  back  at  different  points  along 
the  road. 

CLOSE  FOLLOWERS. 


On  Tuesday,  July  27th,  Hie  few  who 
had  left  Brigham  Young  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
Amasa  M.  Lyman  and  Roswell  Ste- 
vens, accompanied  by  Samuel  Bran- 
nan  and  Rodney  Badger,  who  had  also 
laid  over  on  the  road.  Mr.  Lyman  re- 
ported that  the  Pueblo'  contingent. 
Mormon  battalion  and  Mississippi  emi- 
grants. were  on  the  road  and  they 
would  soon  arrive.  The  detachment  of 
the  battalion  was  that  one  commanded 
by  Capt.  Brown,  who  came  with  the 
first  company,  and  they,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi company,  joined  the  pioneers 
,in  Ibis  valley  on  Thursday,  July  23th. 

They  had  29  wagons,  1 carriage,  100 
horses  and  mules,  300  head  of  cattle, 
'besides  a large  amount  of  Camp  equip- 
ment. The  number  of  souls  in  the  val- 
ley wias  increased  to  about  400. 

LATER  ARRIVALS  OF  1847. 

On  Monday,  August  9th.  Samuel 
Brannan,  Capt.  .James  Brown  and  sev- 
eral others  left  the  valley  to  return 
to  San  Francisco. 

On  Monday.  August  10th,  a party  of 
seventy-one  men  with  thirty-three 
wagons,  fourteen  mule  s,  sixteen  horsc-s 
and  ninety-two  yoke  of  oxen  left  the 
valley  on  the  return  to  Winter 
Quarters.  lunis  Rappleyee  and  Shad- 
rach  Roundy  were  captains  of  the  first 
and  second  division,  respectively.  This 
company  arrived  in  Winter  Quarters 
on  October  21st,  having  been  away 
since  April  14th. 

On  Thursday,  August  26tli.  Brigham 
Young  and  party  started  on  the  rty- 
‘turYi  to  Whiter  Quarters.  The  “com- 
pany was  composed  of  T0S  men,  with  36 
Wagon's,  71  horses  and  49  mules.  They 
arrived  in  Winter  Quarters  Sunday1, 
•October  31st,  and  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived. It  will  be  seen  that  there,  were 
still  left  to  winter  in  the  Salt  .Lake 
, -valley  about  -200  persons.  The  :wo.rk 
.of  building  up  the  old  fort  and;  pre- 
paring for  .their  stay  had  all  been  got- 
ten well  under  way  before  Brigham 
-Young  deft,  to  return  the  next  year 
with"  the  rest  of  his  followers. 

But  the.  little  company  did  not  have 
long  to  be  alone  in  the , valley.  ■ The 


Mormon  emigration  that  followed  the 
first,  company  across  the  plains  and 
through  the  mountains  to  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  consisted  of  over 
2000  people,  men,  women  and  children, 
presided  over  by  John  Young,  a brother 
of  Brigham. 

STARTED  IN  JUNE. 

The  first  week  in  June  these  com- 
panies gathered  on  the  Elkhorn  and 
started  for  the  West..  They  were  di- 
vided into  four  companies  commanded 
by  Daniel  Spencer,  Jedediah  M.  Grant, 
Edward  Hunter  and  Abraliam  O. 
Smoot. 

At  Green  liver  the  companies  broke 
up.  and  wagons  going  singly  and  in 
pairs,  they  began  to  enter  Salt  Lake 
[he  middle  of  Septembc  r,  continuing  to 
arrive  until  about  October  10th.  w in  n 
all  the  companies  were  safely  landed 
in  the  valley. 

Thomas  Bullock,  in  his  record  of  the 
Mormon  emigration  of  1S47,  places  the 
number  of  arrivals  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  that  year  at  2095,  di- 
vided by  companies  as  follows: 

Brigham  Young’s  pioneer  company, 
148;  Mississippi  company,  47;  Mormon 
battalion.  HO;  Daniel  Spencer’s,  204;  P. 
P.  Pratt’s.  198:  A..  O.  Smoot’s.  139;  G. 
G.  Rich’s,  13');  George  B.  Wallace’s,  198; 
Edward  Hunter’s,  155;  Joseph  Horne’s, 
137;  J.  B,  Noble's,  171;  VV.  Snow,  148;  J. 
M.  Grant's,  150. 


First  Week  in  the  Valley. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  July  24th. 
before  all  the  pioneers  were  encamped 
in  Salt  Lake  valley.  The  next  day  the 
first  religious  services  were  held. 
George  A.  Smith  preached  the  first  pub- 
lic discourse,  and  the  sacrament  was 
administered.  On  Monday,  the  26th, 
President  Young  and  others  ascended 
Ensign  peak,  carrying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  naming  that  eminence. 
The  following  day  some  Utah  Indians 
visited  the  camp.  An  exploring  ex- 
pedition was  made  by  the  twelve 
apostles  and  others,  who  crossed  the 
outlet  of  Utah  lake  and  named  it  the 
Jordan  river.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Black  Rock,  on  the  Great  Salt  lake, 
where  they  bathed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  waters  of  the  inland  sea,  returning 
to  camp  the  next  day.  A council  was 
then  held'  and  the  Temple  block  was 
located.  On  the  29th  the  detachment 
'of  the  Mormon  battalion,  which  had 
wintered  at  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas 
river,  under  Capt.  James  Brown,  ar- 
rived in  the  valley,  accompanied  by 
th'e  Saints  from  Mississippi.  This  in- 
creased the  number  in  the  camp  to 
about  400  souls. 

A summary  of  the  work  of  the  first 
.week  in  the  valley,  as  reported  by  Col. 
Markham,  is  thus  given  in  Whitney’s 
History;  “Three  lots  of  land,  aggre- 
gating about  fifty-three  acres,  had  been 
ploughed  and  planted  with  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
garden  seeds,  etc.,  and  about  three 
acres  of  corn  and  some  beans  and  po- 
tatoes were  already  beginning  to 
sprout.  Thirteen  ploughs  and  three 
harrows  had  been  worked  during  the 
week,  and  various  repairs  made  to 
broken  implements.  The  valley  had 
b£en  explored,  the  several  canyons  vis- 
ited and  a road  made  to  the  timber.  A 
saw-pit  had  also  been  constructed,  and 
a'  large  nine  log,  brought  down  from 
'the  mountains  for  the  purpose,  con- 
verted into  lumber  for  a skiff.” 


THE  FIRST  OFFSHOOT. 


Davis  County  the  Next  Settled  After 
Salt  Lake. 

i i . 

The  first  settlement  formed  outside 
of  Salt  Lake  was  at  the , place  now 
■.known  as  Bountiful,  in  Davis  county. 


NEW  COLONIES  IN  1849. 


Peregrine  Sessions,  who  had  reached 
Salt  Lake  in  September,  first  moved 
there  September  28.  1847.  only  a few 
days  after  his  arrival.  The  immediate 
cause  for  his  leaving  the  pioneer  colony 
was  to  obtain  pasturage  for  his  stock, 
the  range  near  Salt  Lake  being  pretty 
well  crowded  with  the  stock  of  the 
pioneers.  Hector  C.  Haight  followed 
his  example,  making  camp  some  six 
miles  north  of  Sessions  on  a stream 
afterward  known  as  Haight’s  creek,  a 
little  southwest  of  the  present  site  of 
Kaysville.  Whitney’s  History  admits 
that  there  may  have  been,  others  who 
moved  into  that  section  also  in  the 
latter  part  of  1847.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  settlement  of  Davis 
county.  During  the  winter  the  settlers 
did  little  but  herd  cattle  and  horses, 
but  in  the  spring  (1848)  they  began 
farming.  The  first  ground  was  broken 
by  Peregrine  Sessions,  assisted  by 
Jezreel  Shoemaker. 

Davis  county,  however,  took  its  name 
from  Capt.  Daniel  C.  Davis  of  the  Mor- 
mon battalion,  who  settled  on  a creek 
a little,  south  of  the  present  site  of 
Farmington.  He  commanded  the  re- 
enlisted volunteers,  a portion  of  whom, 
being  disbanded  at  San  Diego  in  March, 
1848,  rejoined  their  people  in  Salt  Lake 
in  June. 

Other  pioneers  of  Davis  county  were 
Thomas  Grover.  Daniel  Wood,  A.  B. 
Cherry,  Anson  Call.  John  Stoker,  Jo- 
seph Holbrook,  Nathan  T.  Porter,  the 
Smith.  Parish,  Duel  and  Miller  families, 
William  Kay  and  Christopher  Layton. 


WEBER  COUNTY  NEXT. 


Eut  the  Saints  were  not  the  First 
White  Settlers. 

Weber  county  was  the  scene  of  the 
next  settlement,  but  its  occupation  by 
white  men  antedates  even  the  settle- 
ment of  Salt  Lake  valley  by  the  pio- 
neers. When  the  latter  reached  Salt 
Lake  valley  Miles  M.  Goodyear  had  a 
trading  post  on  the  VvTeber  river  about 
two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Og- 
den river.  The  fort  was  located  near 
a large  sand  mountain  and  was  about 
half  a mile  southwest  of  the  present 
Union  depot  in  Ogden.  Goodyear  was 
one  of  those  hardy  adventurers  who 
were  lured  to  the  frontier  by  the 
glamour  of  service  with  the-  famous 
Hudson  Bay  company.  It  is  said  he  was 
a protege  of  Capt.  Grant,  who  in  those 
days  represented  that  company  at  Fort 
Hall.  He  claimed  a tract  of  land 
twenty  miles  square,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  now  Weber 
county,  by  virtue  of  a grant  from  the 
Mexican  Government,  made  to  him  in 
1841.  He  had  a squaw  for  a wife,  arid 
a few  mountaineers  and  half-breeds, 
lived  with  him  at  Goodyear  fort,  when 
the  pioneers  "entered  Salt  Lake  ‘valley. 

Capt.  James  Brown  of  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  Mormon  battalion  to 
reach  Salt  Lake  valley,  visited  Good- 
year on  his  way  to  California  in  1847. 
At  that  time,  it  is  said,  Goodyear,  of- 
fered his  place  for  sale.  It  is  related 
that  when  Brown  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia he  brought  with  him  $10,000  in 
Spanish  doubloons,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  pay- 
master for  the  men  of  his  detachment, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
money  put  in  circulation  in  Salt  Lake 
valley,  save  the  few  coins  brought  in 
by  the  pioneers.  The  chroniclers  tell 
us  that  it  was  with  $3000  of  this 
Spanish  gold  that  Brown  purchased 
the  Goodyear  grant.  The  date’  of  the 
purchase  is  given  variously,  as  June, 
184S,  and  January,  1848.  Whitney  thinks 
it  was  either  in  December,  1847,  or 
January,  1848,  soon  after  Brown’s  re- 
turn from  the  coast.  The  difference  in 
the  dates  is  important,  because  if  the 
sale  was  made  in  January,  3S48,  the 
site  was  then  Mexican  soil;  if  it  was  in 
June  of  that  year  it  was  United  States 
territory,  part  of  the  vast  tract  ob- 
tained by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848.  At  all 
events,  the  United  States  Government 
refused  to  recognize  t’;e  Goodyear 
•gr  ant,  and  the  land  became  part  of 


the  public  domain,  the  settlers  repur- 
chasing their  title  either  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
way. to  which  each  alternate  section 
of  land  had  been  granted.  Whitney 
says:  "The  inference  is  that  the  Gov- 

ernment, not  purposely  oppressive  or 
unjust,  did  not  regard  the  grant  to 
Goodyear  from  Mexico  as  valid.  Simi- 
lar cases  occurred  in  California.” 

In  the  spring  of  1S4S,  says  Whitney, 
Capt.  Brown  and  his  sons  put  in  a 
crop  on  the  Weber  and  later  reaped 
a goodly  harvest.  Jesse  S.  Brown,  the 
Captain’s  eldest  son,  was  only  a few 
years  ago  given  a medal  for  ploughing 
the  first  furrow  in  Weber  county. 
Mary  Black,  the  Captain’s  wife,  was 
the  pioneer  cheese-maker  of  Utah. 
While  awaiting  their  first  harvest,  the 
settlers  procured  supplies  of  flour  from 
Fort  Hall.  The  Deseret  News  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1854,  says  that  Capt.  Grant 
of  Fort  Hall  was  the  first  person  out- 
side of  the  Mormon  community  who 
brought  goods  to  the  Utah  market  for 
sale.  He  sold  sugar  and  coffee  at  $1 
a pint,  calicoes  at  50  to  75  cents  a yard 
and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

Among  other  Mormon  pioneers  of 
Weber  county  were  the  Farrs,  Can- 
fields,  Moores,  Brownings,  Wests, 
Shurtliffs,  Peerys  and  Richardses. 


LATER  SETTLEMENTS. 

Other  Counties  Founded  in  the  Fifties 
and  Sixties. 

Other  settlements  were  formed  as 
follows: 

Washington  county  was  first  settled 
by  a ranch  on  Ash  creek  in  1852.  The 
place  is  now  in  Kane  (county.  The 
cotton  region  of  the  county  was  settled 
by  Jacob  Hamblin  at  Santa  Clara  in 
1855,  Joseph  Horn  at  Heberville,  in  1857, 
Robert  D.  Covington  and  thirty-three 
others  at  Washington  in  1857,  and 
Joshua  T.  Wills  at  Toquer  (now  in 
Kane  county)  in  the  spring  of  1858. 

Early  in  1853  Summit  county  was 
settled  by  Samuel  Snyder,  who  had 
previously  built  sawmills  in  Parley’s 
park. 

fn  January,  1S54,  the  Legislature 
created  the  counties  of  Summit,  Green 
River  and  Carson. 

Green  River  was  settled  by  a com- 
pany under  Orson  Hyde,  who*  started 
in  November,  1853.  The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  two  parties,  one  from  Salt 
Lake  and  one  from  Utah  valley.  John 
Nebeker  and  Isaac  Bullock  were  among 
the  leaders  of  this  movement.  The 
company  founded  Fort  Supply  on 
Smith’s  fork  of  Green  river.  Prio'r  to 
this  time  President  Young  had  pur- 
chased the  Fort  Bridger  ranch,  which 
was  the  first  property  on  Green  river 
owned  by  the  Mormons.  This  county 
is  now  a part  of  Wyoming.  Gov. 
Young’s  purchase  was  made  from 
James  Bridger  under  a Mexican  grant 
made  to  the  latter.  Subsequently,  in 
1857,  the  Government  took  possession 
of  Fort  Bridger  and  made  it  a mili- 
tary post. 

Morgan  county  was  settled  by  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant  and  Thomas  Thurston 
in  the  spring  of  1855. 

_ Cache  county  was  settled  in  1856  by 
Peter  Maughan  and  others  at  Wells- 
ville. 

Beaver  county  was  settled  the  same 
year  by  Simeon  Howd  and  thirteen 
others  from  Parowan. 

Kane  county  was  settled  in  1858  by 
Nephi  Johnson  and  six  others,  who 
located  at  Virgen  City. 

Rich  county  was  settled  in  1863  by 
Charles  C.  Rich  and  many  others. 

Wasatch  county  was  settled  by 
twenty  men  from  Provo  and  Spanish 
and  American  Forks. 

In  1855  a colony  led  by  A.  N.  Billings 
left  Sanpete  county  for  the  Elk  moun- 
tains, where  they  formed  a settlement 
on  the  Grand  river. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  a colony 
under  Thomas  S.  Smith  and  Francilla 
Durfee  founded  Fort  Lemhi  on  Salmon 
river,  now  in  Idaho. 


Settlement  of  Utah,  Sanpete  and  Too- 
ele Counties. 

The  early  chronicler  says  nothing  of 
new  settlements  during  the  year  1848, 
except  those  in  Davis  and  Weber  coun- 
ties, already  mentioned.  The  Weber  set- 
tlement soon  took  the  name  of  Brown- 
ville,  from  its  founder,  Capt.  Brown. 
But  that  the  colonizing  idea  was  not 
lost  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  March, 
1849,  the  settlement  of  Utah  valley  was 
undertaken.  The  man  chosen  to  head 
the  colony  was  John  S.  Higbee,  one  of 
the  pioneers.  At  the  head  of  about 
thirty  families,  with  wagons,  horses, 
cows,  work  cattle,  farming  and  build- 
ing implements,  seed  and  provisions,  he 
set  out  from  Salt  Lake  City  early  in 
March  to  found -a  settlement  on  Provo 
river.  This  stream,  once  called  Timpa- 
nogas,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a trapper  named  Provost,  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of 
the  Great  Salt  lake.  Others  says  that 
Col.  Fremont  named  it  Proveau  for  a 
valuable  horse  of  his  which  died  there, 
that  being  the  name  of  the  Frenchman 
from  whom  he  had  purchased  the 
horse. 

Higbee’s  party  reached  Provo  river  in 
three  or  four  days,  their  progress  hav- 
ing been  impeded  by  mud  formed  by 
melting  snow  and  early  spring  rains. 
They  met  some;  Indians  a few  miles 
from  their  destination  who  disputed 
their  progress,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion. the  colonists  were  allowed  to  go 
on  after  taking  an  oath  that  they  would 
not  seek  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their 
•lands  not-  deprive  them  of  their 
rights. 

They  forded  Provo  river  and  camped 
on  the  south  side,  near  the  spot  now 
known  as  t lie  Old  Fort  held.  They  be- 
gan farming  at  once,  and  the  building 
of  a fort  was  also  undertaken.  By  the 
middle  of  May  the  fort  was  completed, 
and  225  acres  had  been  planted  with 
wheat,  rye  and  corn.  Ten  additional 
families  had  joined  them  and  the  field 
was  divided  into  forty  lots,  one  given 
to  each  family.  Indians  frequently  vis- 
ited the  settlement,  and  for  several 
months  were  peaceable  and  friendly. 

The  fail  of  the  year  saw  the  settle- 
ment of  Sanpete,  valley  and  Tooele 
county.  In  November,  1849,  a.  company 
headed  by  Isaac  Morley,  Charles  Shum- 
way  and  Seth  Taft,  including  also  Phi- 
neas  Richards,  left  Salt  Lake  City  for 
the  Sanpete  country.  They  formed  a 
settlement  near  the  present  site  of 
Manti,  which  was  located  some  time 
later.  Manti  is  a name  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Sanpete  is  a corrup- 
tion of  Sanpitch,  the  name  of  a noted 
Indian  chief  of  the. Utah  nation. 

The  settlement  of  Tooele  valley  was 
not  made  by  an  organized  company. 
John  Rowberry  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  pioneer  of  Tooele  county.  He 
went  there  from  Salt  Lake  in  December, 
1S49,  his  object  being  to  find  better 
grazing  land  for  his  stock.  Several 
weeks  before  his  arrival,  however,  a 
party  of  men  in  the  employ  of  Ezra  T. 
Benson,  who  was  also  Rowberry ’s  em- 
ployer, went  to  Settlement  creek,  a iit- 
tle  south  of  the  present  site  of  Tooele 
City.  One  of  these  men  was  Phinehas 
R.  Wright,  a millwright.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  build  a mill  near  the  mouth 
of  Settlement  Creek  canyon,  and  there 
Rowberry  joined  them.  A footnote  in 
Whitney’s  History  says:  ‘‘Francis  H. 

Lougy  of  Tooele,  who  was  hut  a,  little 
boy  when  he  went  there  in  1849  with  his 
step-father,  Phinehas  R.  Wright,  states 
that  five  families  went  together  imme- 
diately on  the  adjournment  of  the  Octo- 
ber Conference.  The-  names  of  the 
heads  of  these  families  he  gives  as  fol- 
lows: Phinehas  R.  Wright,  Cyrus  Call, 

Cyrus  Tolman,  Sam  Mecham,  Orson 
Brafett  and  the  mother  of  Eli  B.  Kel- 
sey. Mrs.  Kelsey  had  no  family  with 
her  at  the  time.” 

Tooele  valley  was  named  after  the 
tule,  (pronounced  tooly)  a variety  of 
bullrush  abundant  in  that  locality. 
Misspelled  Tooele  by  Thomas  Bullock. 


the  pioneer  clerk,  in  a public  document 
of  that  period,  the  orthography  has 
since  remained  unchanged.  Tule  is  a 
word  from  the  Mexican. 


IRON  AND  MILLARD. 


New  Settlements  in  1851 — Territo- 
rial Capital  at  Fillmore. 

The  fall  of  1850  saw  many  new  settle- 
ments in  existence,  among  them  Cen- 
terville, Farmington  and  Kaysville  in 
Davis  county;  Ogden,  Lynne,  Slater- 
ville,  North  Ogden,  Easton,  Harrisville 
and  Mound  Fort  in  Weber  county.  Og- 
den had  been  located  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  fall  Springville,  Payson, 
Lehi,  American  Fork,  Pleasant  Grove 
and  Alpine,  in  Utah  county,  were 
founded. 

The  colonizing  scheme  of  greatest 
magnitude,  however,  was  the  settlement 
of  Iron  county,  undertaken  in  Decem- 
ber. 1850.  The  expedition  was  in  charge 
of  George  A.  Smith.'  arid  was  organized 
on  Peteetneet  creek.  TTt'ah  county.  It 
consisted  of  a company  of.  over  100  vol- 
unteers, accompanied  by  about  thirty 
families.  Their  objective  point  was  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Salt  lake,  a spot 
visited  by  Parley  P.  Pratt’s  exploring 
expedition  a year  before,  and  reported 
by  him  as  an  eligible  site  for  a settle- 
ment. Smith's  company  consisted  of 
twenty-five  cavalry,  thirty-two  infan- 
try and  thirteen  artillery,  besides  a 
camp  guard.  The  artillery  manned  one 
brass  fieldpieee.  In  January,  1851,  they 
arrived  on  the  stream  known  as  Cen- 
ter creek  and  located  the  town  of  Paro- 
wan,  now  in  Iron  county.  As  usual,  a 
fort  was  built,  and  all 'the  settlers  lived 
within  its  walls  for  protection  against 
the  Indians. 

The  cities  of  Salt  Lake,  Ogden.  Provo, 
Manti  and  Parowan  were  chartered  by 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Deseret 
in  3 S 5 1 . 

Box  Elder  county  was  settled  in 
March,  1851,  by  Sifneon  Carter  and  oth- 
ers. 

In  September  of  the.  same  year  Jo- 
seph Tv.  Hey  wood  and  a few  families 
began  a settlement  on  the  present  site 
of  Nephi,  Juab  county. 

Millard  county  was  settled  by  Anson 
Call  and  thirty  families  in  the  fall  of 
1851.  Chalk  creek,  in  the  Pauvan  val- 
ley. was  the  scene  of  the  settlement, 
and  here,  in  October,  1851,  an  official 
commission  laid  out  and  located  a city 
that  was  to  be  the  capital  of  Utah.  The 
Legislature  had  located  the  capital  in 
that  county,  and  had  named  it  Fill- 
more, although  the  exact  location  was 
left  to  a.  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
Gov.  Young.  The  commissioners  chosen 
were  Orson  Pratt.  Albert  Carrington. 
Jesse  W.  Fox,  William  C.  Staines  and 
Joseph  L.  Robinson.  Gov.  Young,  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith  and 
others  accompanied  the  commission  to 
Millard  county  and  assisted  iti  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  of  Fillmore.  This 
county  was  chosen  for  the  capital  solely 
on  account  of  its  being  geographically 
central,  but  was  afterward  abandoned, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  con- 
tained in  the  northern  counties. 

Carson  county,  now  in  Nevada.,  was 
settled  in  1851  by  Col.  John  Reese  and 
others,  who  located  at  Gpnoa.  Hamp- 
den S.  Beatie  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 
In  1855  missionaries  from  Salt  Lake, 
under  Orson  Hyde,  further  colonized 
and  organized  Carson  county. 

MORE  BATTALION  BOYS. 


A Second  Detachment  of  Soldiers  Ar- 
rives from  California. 

The  arrivals  in  Salt  Lake  following 
the  second  immigration  from  Winter 
Quarters  came  from  the  west,  reach- 
ing the  valley  October  16.  1847.  They 
were  members  of  the  Mormqn  battal- 
ion. who  had  been  mustered  out  of  the 
service  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Hearing 
that  the  pioneers  had  reached  Salt 
Lake,  they  started  for  the  valley.  West 
of  the  Sierras  they  mi  l Samuel  Bran- 
nan  and  Capt.  James  Brown,  who  had 
left  Salt  Lake  shortly  after  the  arrival 


of  tlie  pioneers.  Brannan  was  the  man 
who  wanted  the  Saints  to  settle  in 
California  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
induce  Brigham  Young  to  abandon  bis 
intention  of  settling  in  the  Great  Ba- 
sin. They  informed  the  battalion  boys 
that  it  was  President  Young's  advice 
that  such  of  the  discharged  soldiers  as 
were  without  means  should  remain  in 
California,  work  through  the  winter 
and  come  to  the  valley  with  their  earn- 
ings in  the  spring.  On  this  advice 
about  half  the  soldiers  returned  to 
California,  some  going  to  Sutter's  mill, 
where  the  gold  treasures  of  the  State 
were  soon  afterward  discovered.  The 
others  continued  on  to  Salt  Lake.  They 
brought  with  them  wheat,  corn,  pota- 
toes and  garden  seeds,  which  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  colonists. 
Two  days  after  their  arrival  thirty- 
two  of  them  set  out  for  the  Missouri 
river  to  rejoin  their  families,  reaching 
their  destination  after  much  hardship 
and  suffering,  on  December  18th. 

SECOND  IMMIGRATION. 


Brigham  Young  Takes  2400  People 
to  the  Valley  in  1848. 

In  the  early  part  of  1S48  the  settle- 
ment in  Salt  Lake  valley  was  recruited 
by  the  arrival  of  several  parties  of  the 
disbanded  Mormon  battalion  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Many  of  them  brought  bags 
of  gold  dust  from  the  newly-found 
mines  of  the  coast  State,  and  this  was 
used  as  money  by  the  settlers.  One 
company  brought  in  two  brass  cannon, 
purchased  for  $512,  and  they  were  used 
as  a means  of  defense  against  Indians. 

Whitney’s  History  relates  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Coloma,  Cal.,  near 
Sutter’s  mill,  in  January,  1848,  and 
gives  the  names  of  six  Mormons  who 
were  among  the  nine  employed  by 
Marshall,  Sutter’s  partner,  who  found 
the  first  particles  of  gold. 

By  August,  184S,  the  company  in  the 
fort  at  Salt  Lake  numbered  1800  souls, 
and  the  next  month  the  population  was 
more  than  doubled  by  the  arrival  of 
Brigham  Young’s  second  expedition. 
This  left  Elkhorn  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  1848,  and  consisted  of  three  par- 
ties. The  first  party  was  led  by  Brig- 
ham Young,  now  president  of  the 
church  by  formal  action  of  the  Council 
of  Apostles  held  December  5,  1847,  and 
numbered  1229  people  with  297  wagons. 
Heber  C.  Kimball  had  charge  of  the 
second  company,  which  comprised  662 
people  and  226  wagons.  Willard  Rich- 
ards brought  up  1 he  rear  with  526  peo- 
ple and  169  wagons,  ihe  last  wagon 
leaving  Winter  Quarters  July  3rd. 
That  Diace  was  now  nearly  deserted, 
and  Kanesville,  past  of  the  river,  grew 
up  and  became  the  outfitting  place  for 
the  Mormon  immigrants  who  came 
across  the  ocean  and  up  the  Mississippi 
river  by  boats.  Kanesville  was  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Council  Bluffs. 

Brigham  Young  had  general  coni- 
raand  of  all  the  companies,  and  Dan- 
iel H.  Wells  was  his  aide-de-camp. 
Horace  S.  Eldredge  was  marshal  and 
Hosea  Stout  captain  of  the  night 
guard.  Among  other  notable  people 
with  this  immigration  were  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  then  a lad  of  9 years,  his 
mother,  Mary  Fielding-  Smith,  who 
drove  her  own  ox-team.  Bishop  Newel 
K.  Whitney  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Ann, 
Vilate  Kimball.  Mary  Ann  Angell 
Young,  Robert  T.  Burton,  George  D. 
Grant,  William  Kay  and  Phineas  Rich- 
ards. 

The  expedition  followed  the  route 
pursued  by  the  pioneers,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20tli  the  first  party  reached 
Salt  Lake  valley.  Heber  C.  Kimball’s 
party  arrived  a few  days  later,  and 
within  a month  all  the  trains  reached 
the  valley.  Willard  Richards’s  party 
lost  many  cattle  by  the  alkali  on  .the 
Sweetwater,  and  this  so  impeded,  the 
march  that  teams  from  the  valley  were 
sent  back  to  help  the  rear  of  the  train. 

This  immigration,  which  numbered 
nearly  2500  souls,  had  increased  t lie 
population  in  the  valley  to  between 


4000  and  5000  people.  How  to  feed  them 
through  the  winter  was  the  problem. 
The  harvest  o''  1848  had  been  nearly 
ruined  by  the  devastation  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  crickets,  and  would  have 
been  a total  failure  bad  not  gulls  from 
the  lake  appeared  and  devoured  the 
crickets.  By  living  on  short  rations, 
sharing  food  one  with  another  and  even 
eating  raw  hides,  sego  lily  roots  and 
thistles,  the  people  managed  to  eke 
out  their  existence  during  the  winter, 
which  was  very  severe.  Cold  weather 
lasted  from  December  1st  to  late  in 
February,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  latter 
month  the  mercury  dropped  to  33  de- 
grees below  zero. 

Most  of  the  people  remained  in  the 
stockade  until  spring,-  although  a few 
moved  and  built  unon  their  city  lots. 
A vast  field  of  8009  a<  res  was  surveyed 
sputh  of  the  city,  divided  into  ten-acre 
lots,  and  these  were  distributed  among 
the  people  by  lot,  the  only  cost  being 
a small  fee  to  pay  the  surveyor.  The 
next  spring  nearly  all  moved  out  of  the 
stockade,  and  as  the  city  grow  the  fort 
disappeared.  Soon  there  was  nothing 
loft  to  show  where  it  had  stood  except 
a few  adobe  walls. 

LATER  EXPEDITIONS. 


Men  and  Women  who  Followed  tha 
Pioneers  to  Salt  Lake. 

While  there  were  no  white  people  in 
the  Salt  Lake  valley  prior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  pioneers  in  July,  1847,  the 
following  winter  (1847-48)  found  a set- 
tlement of -upward  of  2000  souls  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Salt  Lake  City. 
According  to  the  Historical  Record  the 
emigrants  who  followed  the  pioneers 
to  the  valley  in  1847  numbered  upward 
of  2000  men,  women  and  children.  They 
had  566  wagons  and  were  divided  into 
companies  of  tens,  fifties  and  hun- 
dreds. with  a captain  over  reach,  the 
whole  presided  over  by  a president  and 
two  counselors,  a marshal,  etc.  John 
Young,  nominated  by  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, presided  over  the  expedition. 

The  gathering  of  these  emigrants 
began  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elkhorn 
river  about  June  12,  1847.  and  on  the 
1 Sth  Daniel  Spencer’s  hundred,  the  first 
organized,  took  up  its  march  west- 
ward. The  next  day  Jodediah  M. 
Grant’s  hundred  started,  and  the  other 
companies  soon  followed,  the  whole  ex- 
pedition being  under  way  by  July  4th. 

About,  the  middle  of  September  the 
companies  began  to  arrive  in  Salt  Lake 
valley,  and  early  in  October  all  had 
safely  reached  that  bourne,  that  is,  all 
except  a few  who  had  died  on  the  way. 
There  were  six  or  seven  deaths  during 
the  journey,  among  them  that  of  Mrs. 
Jedediah  M.  Grant,  a.  woman  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  who  succumbed  such' 
a short  distance  from  Salt  Lake  that 
by  forced  drives  her  remains  were 
brought,  through  to  the  valley  for  in- 
terment. Her  babe  of  eight  or  tern 
months  died  about  two  weeks  before 
the  mother  and  was  buried  on  the 
plains.  The  Record  says:  “Sister  Ewing 
was  also  among  those  who  died.’’  The 
great  majority  had  good  health,  how- 
ever, and  the  sick  had  all  the  nursing 
and  comforts  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Three  births  are  noted  by  the  Record 
during  the  journey.  On  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust. while  the  companies  were  in  the 
Black  hills.  Mrs.  Mary  Noble  gave 
birth  to  a daughter  in  her  wagon.  On 
June  25th  a.  daughter  was  born  to  Sam- 
uel and  Lydia  Turnbow  of  Capt.  Wal- 
lace's company,  while  in  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  Loup  fork.  On  July  5th, 
about  200  miles  from  Winter  Quarters, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Smithies,  wife  of  James 
Smithies,  gave  birth  to  a daughter. 

Jacob  Weatherbee  of  Capt.  Wallace’s 
company  fell  a victim  to  the  Indians. 
His  company  left  the  Elkhorn  June 
ISth  and  reached  the  Platte  river  next 
rlgy.  On  the  19th  he  and  Alfred  Lamb- 
son-  started  for  Winter  Quarters  on 
business,  but  .were  attacked  Ivy  three 
•Onpaha  Indians.  Weatherbee  was  shot 
and  died  the  next  day. 

John  Young,  brother  of  the  pros!- 
dent,  had  general  charge  of  the  expe- 
dition that  followed  the  pioneers,  and 


John  Van  C’ntt  was-  marshal.  There 
were  four  eai>tains  of  hundreds,  name- 
ly: Daniel  .Spencer,  under  whom  Ira 

Eldredge  and  Peregrine  Sessions  were 
captains  of  fifties;  Edward  Hunter, 
with  Jacob  Foutz  and  Joseph  Horn  as 
captains  of  fifties;  .Tedediah  M.  Grant, 
with  Joseph  It . Nol)le  and  Willard 
Snow  as  sub-captains;  and  Abraham  O. 
Smoot,  with  Sub-Captains  ■ George , B., 
Wallace  and  Samuel  Russell.  There 
was  also  another  company,  known  , as. 
the  artillery  company,  which  carried 
several  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Charles  C.  Rich. 

Several  men  who  afterward  attained 
great  prominence  were  with  these  com- 
panies. Parley-  P.  Pratt  traveled  with 
Daniel  Spencer's  hundred,  and  John 
Taylor  was  one  of  Edward  Hunter’s 
division.  George  Q.  Cannon,  now  .one 
of  the  first  presidency,  was  then  a 
youth  of  20  and  was  with  his  uncle. 
Apostle  Taylor,  in  this'  emigration. 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  the  poetess,  was  with 
Capt.  Grant’s  hundred,  and  several 


other  notable  people  were  in  the  expedi- 
tion. Those  mentioned  by  Whitney’s 
History  are:  Father  John  Smith. 

Borin  Farr.  Hezekiah,  Moses  and 
George  W.  Thatcher,  Samuel  and  John 
Eennion,  William  Hyde,  Jacob  Gates, 
Archibald  and  Robert  Gardner,  John 
Neff,  Jacob  Houtz,  Abraham  Hoag- 
land,  William  Bringhurst,  Thomas  Cat- 
lister,  John,  George,  Peter  and  Henry 
Nebeker,  E.  E.  Harrington,  Millen  and 
Miner  Atwood,  Isaac  Chase,  Charles 
Crismon,  Devi  E.  and  William  W. 
Riter,  Silas  S.  and  Jesse  N.  Smith,  Jo- 
seph C.  Kingsbury.  Elijah  F.  Sheets, 
William  C.  Staines,  Bryant  Stringham, 
Harrison  Sperry,  Chauncey  W.  West. 

The  histors'  of  each  day’s  march  of 
this  emigration  has  not  been  preserved, 
or  if  so  it  is  in  detached  fragments 
awaiting  the  collating  labors  of  the  his- 
torian. Many  incidents  of  the  trip, 
however,  are  given  in  Whitney's  His- 
tory. Bate  in  July  the  expedition  met  a, 
squad  of  fourteen  soldiers,  members  of 
the  Mormon  battalion,  who  were  es- 


corting Gen.  S.  F.  Kearney  from  San 
Francisco  lo  Fort  Leavenworth.  With 
him  was  Col.  John-C.  Fremont,  then  in 
custody  and  -on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  answer  charges  for  refusing  to  recog- 
nize Kearney’s  authority  in  California. 
As  the  soldiers  of  the  escort  had  moth- 
ers and  wives  among  the  immigrants, 
the  meeting  was  more  than  usually  joy- 
ful. 

President  Toying  and  his  party,  going 
to  Winter  .Quarters, - were  also  met  by 
each  division  in  turn." 

The  immigrants  had  a brush  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  on  September  21st,  but 
they  were  prepared  to  fight  and  did 
some  shooting,  effectually  preventing 
the  200  warriors  from  doing  any  dam- 
age. Wilford  Woodruff,  Heber  C,  Kim- 
ball, Col.  Rockwood  and  Joseph  Mat- 
thews were  among  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  fight,  which  occurred 
while  the  president’s  party  was.  en- 
camped* with  Capt.  Grant’s  hundred. 

The  president’s  party  reached  Winter 
Quarters  on  October  21st. 


This  mill  was.boilt  in  1810  with  a “ Ponshot  Wheel.”  The  motive  power  being  insufficient,  the  great  overshot  wheel  was  substituted  five  or  six 
years  later.  It  was  used  to  diiv©  the  bellows  for  the  blacksmith  shop  and  tire  fan  for  the  foundry,  both  of  which  were  attached  to  it.  These  shops 
were  used  to  shape  the  ironwork  and  sharpen  the  tools  for  the  Temple,  also  the  church  farm  and  Salt  bake  City  Street.  Car  Company,  shoeing  its 

snnleB,  etc.  The  m'-  - 'entires  of  this  mill  attracted  every  artist  who  has  ever  visited  this  city. 


v^=^==^ £asiip$,  Cutlery,  Souvenirs  in  China, 
Class  and  Silverware. 


We  have  goods  of  all  qualities  and  prices  and  can  suit  the  taste  and  pocket-book  of  both 
rich  and  poor. 

Dinner  Sets from  $5.00  to  $300  Set. 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets from  $1.50  to  $25.00  Set, 

Cut  Glass  Tumblers...... from  $2.09  to  $40.00  Doz. 

Pressed  Glass  Tumblers from  25c  to  $1.50  Doz. 


We  are  agents  for  Reed  & Barton,  who  make  the  finest  grades  of  Plated  an  d Silver- 
ware. We  make  a specialty  of  furnishing  Hotels,  Bars  and  Restaurants. 


We  are  now  located  in  OUR  NEW  S FORE,  156-153  MAIN  S 1 REET.  Call  and 
see  us.  All  are  welcome  to  inspect  our  stock. 


CALLAWAY,  HGOCK  & 


Keep  money  at  borne-; 
by  insuring  in  the 


Capital^  $250;00(X 


W 


General  Agents. 


H.  J.  GRANT,  Rres. 


JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  F.  GRANT,  Secy.,  Treas.  and  Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


§\0  (Jrade 


toilet  and 

Duitdry  - 


Directors:  John  Henry  Smith,  Heber  J. 

Grant,  J.  F.  Grant,  B.  F.  Grant,  Wm.  Keyting. 


TRADE  MARK. 


( i 


FIFTY  YEARS 

‘ ] 

-J*  The  Pioneers  made  their  own 

soap.  Today  we  take  care  of  them  on  our  well  known  and 
justly  celebrated  soaps,  manufactured  here  at  home  and  supe- 
rior to  any  imported. 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  NOT  HAVE 
YOUR  SOAP  TRADE  ? 


Read  our  list  and  order  from  your  dealer. 

GRANT  SOAP  COMPANY. 


Grant’s  Bee  Hive  Laundry  Soap 
Grant’s  Electric  Laundry  Soap. 
Grant’s  5c  Laundry  Soap. 

Grant’s  Dirfre  Pine  Tar  Soap. 

Grant’s  3e  Pine  Tar  Soap. 

Grant’s  Pride  of  Utah  Toilet  Soap 
Grant's  Olive  Oil  Bar  Castile  Soap 
Grant's  Olive  Oil  5c  Toilet  Castile 
Grant’s  Cocoa  Bar  Castile  Soap. 
Grant’s  Nickel  Perfect  Floating. 
Grant’s  Commercial. 

Grant’s  Bee  Hive  Toilet — Glycerine, 
White  Windsor,  Cocoanut  Oil. 
Grant’s  Silver  Dust  Washing  Powder. 
Grant's  Sal  Soda  Washing  Crystal. 


Our  Laboratory 

Is  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  and  j 
most  improved  machinery.  We  are  j 
prepared  to  manufacture  to  order,  | 
any  design  of 

£ei$e  or  frame. 

Our  stock  of  Gold,  Aluminum  Nick- 
el, Bronze  and  Rubber  Frames,  eye 
glasses,  chains,  thermometers,  com- 
passes, telescopes,  magnifying  and 
reading  glasses  is  complete. 


The  Only 


Exclusive  Iptical  Parlors 


I The  Value  of  Glasses 

“Depends  on  the  skill  of  the  one  who 
fits  them,”  our  WHOLE  TIME  is 
devoted,  and  has  been  for  years,  to 
the  fitting  of  glasses,  exclusively, 
and  we  MANUFACTURE  our  own 
I lenses  to  fit  your  special  case.  We 
| are  prepared,  to  fill  Oculist  prescrip- 

i ' - ' 

tion  for  any  kind  of'  lense  or  frame. 


